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Foreword 


“Whoever wants merely an eulogistic story of the glories of 
the pioneer life in California must not look for it in history, 
and whoever is too tender-souled to see any moral beauty or 
significance in events that involve much foolishness, drunken- 
ness, brutality, and lust must find his innocent interests satis- 
fied elsewhere. But whoever knows that the struggle for the 
best things of man is a struggle against the basest passions of 
man, and that every significant historical process is full of such 
struggles, is ready to understand the true interest of scenes 
amid which civilization sometimes seemed to have lapsed into 
semi-barbarism. It is, of course, impossible to read this his- 
tory without occasionally feeling a natural horror of the crimes 
that for a while were so frequent; but one’s horror is itself a 
weakness, and must give way, for the most part, to a simple 
realistic delight in the jovial fortitude wherewith this new 
community bore the worst consequences of its own sins, and, 
after a remarkably short time, learned to forsake the most 
serious of them. Early California history is not for babes, 
nor for sentimentalists ; but its manly wickedness is full of the 
strength that, on occasion, freely converts itself into an admi- 
rable moral heroism.”—California: A Study of American Char- 
acter —By JosiAH Royce. 
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CHAPTER I 
1 


On a morning in the latter part of January, 1848, James 
Marshall, who was superintending the construction of a saw- 
mill for Captain Sutter in the wooded frontier of a remote 
country called California, walked half idly along the ditch of 
the tail-race. About a foot of water was running in the ditch. 
Something glittering on one of the spots laid bare by the 
crumbling of the bank attracted his eyes. He thought it was 
an opal, a stone of no particular value and quite common. 

“Do you know,” said Marshall a few days later, “I positively 
debated with myself two or three times whether I should take 
the trouble to bend my back to pick up one of the pieces, and 
had decided on not doing so, when farther on another glitter- 
ing morsel caught my eye. I condescended to pick it up and, 
to my astonishment, found that it was a thin scale of what 
appeared to be pure gold.” 

Once detected, gold appeared to be anywhere, everywhere. 
The workmen, Mormons and Indians, in Sutter’s employ who 
had previously noticed nothing, now began to pick gold up from 
under their feet, filling bottles and pouches, scraping dust and 
nuggets from crevices. A small boy washed out fourteen 
pounds of gold in two days. 

“What surprises me,” said Captain Sutter, “is that this 
country should have been visited by so many scientific men, 
and that not one of them should ever have stumbled upon these 
treasures, that tribes of Indians have dwelt in it for centuries, 


and yet this gold should never have been discovered. I my- 
ll 
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self have passed the very spot above a hundred times during 
the last ten years, but was just as blind as the rest of them.” 

Not only had the keen-eyed trappers stumbled across it 

blindly, but gold hunters in search of gold had crossed and 
re-crossed this wealth without seeing what they trod upon. 
(Nearly every exploration party that entered the State passed 
over this ground. An able Swedish mineralogist, in the em- 
ploy of the Mexican government, was the guest of Captain 
Sutter and examined the gold fields himself without seeing the 
gold. 

Something of this mysterious elusiveness persisted after gold 
seekers swarmed over the land, many of them expert miners 
and geologists from all parts of the world. The best of these 
miners and scientists accomplished less than the loutish and 
ignorant grubbers. Negroes, Dutchmen and drunken sailors 
were proverbially lucky ; but at a time when new diggings were 
being found daily, and for ten years afterward, not so much 
as one rich discovery was made by a man of a high education 
as a miner or geologist. 

James Marshall was the pathetic figure that Destiny most 
used and misused. An odd fate seemed to invest his careless 
words with charmed luck for gold hunters. When the first of 
the miners came rushing up, so eager to dig on the very spot 
where gold was discovered that they would have scraped the 
ground from under the sawmill itself, Marshall sent them 
haphazardly scurrying off, this way and that. As the original 
goldfinder, his directions were accepted oracularly. They fol- 
lowed his carelessly pointed finger and found gold. 

Marshall himself not only discovered gold at Coloma, but at 
Placerville, one of the richest of all the diggings; and he was, 
or claimed to be, responsible for the discovery of gold in Aus- 
tralia. A man named Hargraves came to Marshall’s sawmill 
one day for lumber, and being down on his luck, cursed Cali- 
fornia bitterly. 

“See here, my friend,” said Marshall, half amused, “if you 
don’t like this country, why do you come here? Nobody in- 
vited you. Nobody will cry if you take yourself off. Go home 
and dig for gold. I warrant you I could find the stuff in 
Australia.” 
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The miners were quite superstitious about Marshall’s opin- 
ions. Hargraves in great earnestness asked— 

“Do you really think so?” 

“I am sure of it,” said Marshall. 

“If I thought so, I would go,” said Hargraves, broodingly. 

He went. He discovered gold. As a reward the British 
Government gave Hargraves 5,000 pounds and the Australian 
Government gave him 10,000 pounds. 

Marshall was twice nearly lynched by miners who thought 
he knew where more gold could be found and would not tell 
them, for he pretended to knowledge he did not have. He 
found gold hard to get for himself and heavy to hold. He 
lived poorly and, forty years later, died in poverty alone in a 
cabin at Coloma; and he was buried there, within sight of the 
spot where he had casually picked from the gravel the tiny 
nugget that so permeated history with its influence as to 
change the course of empire, the destiny of nations. 

Sometime, somehow, the gold would surely have been found, 
have filled the world with its fever; but a favoring destiny 
seems to have directed its discovery at a time most fortunate 
for the United States. 

England, France, Russia and the United States knew that 
Mexico had only a very weak hold over the Spanish California ; 
and all of them plotted to acquire the territory. If they had 
suspected gold, the furtive chess-like maneuvering of the diplo- 
mats would probably have become a game played with armed 
men. 

The discovery of gold was made, almost to the day, a year 
after the decisive battle which, during the Mexican war, estab- 
lished the Americans in California. As it was, just seven days 
after the American flag was raised at Monterey, then the capi- 
tal of California, a British man-of-war arrived to take posses- 
sion of the country. 

The real wealth of California was unsuspected; the United 
States made hardly more than a trivial show of force and won 
the territory. From one small part of this territory during the 
next fifteen years a billion dollars’ worth of gold was taken, 
and into it emigrants came by the thousands and hundreds of 


thousands. 
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Captain Sutter and Marshall had planned with their men to 
keep the discovery a secret. 

Legend has it that a small boy gave a partly filled bottle of 
gold dust to one of Sutter’s teamsters, who, at the first oppor- 
tunity, undertook to see if this stuff supposed to be gold was 

‘“~really worth anything by offering it to a storekeeper in ex- 
change for brandy. The storekeeper was agitated. Word got 
about from mouth to ear. Trappers and traders in the neigh- 
borhood set off for Coloma. 

Vague reports drifted through the wilderness and disturbed 
the lassitude of the Spanish village, San Francisco, a hundred 
and fifty miles away. 

The thrilling news spread far and wide, world-wide. It 
came at a time when farm hands in the Eastern States thought 
themselves well paid with $12 a month for work from daylight 
to dark; when $1 a day was a good wage for a laborer ; when 
$2,000 a year was a fine salary or business profit; when the 
man worth $10,000 was well off, the man with $30,000 rich. 
The news, confirmed by official reports and letters, told of a 
land, free to all comers, where any man, with only pick, shovel 
and pan, could gather gold, pure gold, by the handful. 

The Military Governor of California, on August 17, 1848, 
reported to Washington: 

“A small gutter, not more than a hundred yards long, and 
two or three deep, was pointed out to me as the one where two 
men had a short time before obtained $17,000 worth of gold. 
Hundreds of small ravines are to all appearances yet untouched. 
The most moderate estimate I could obtain from men ac- 
quainted with the subject was that upwards of 4,000 men were 
working in the gold district, of whom more than one-half were 
Indians, and that from $30,000 to $50,000 worth of gold, if not 
more, were daily obtained. No capital is required to obtain 
this gold, as the laboring man wants nothing but his pick and 
shovel and tin pan, with which to dig and wash the gravel, and 
many frequently pick gold out of the crevices of rocks with 
their knives, in pieces of from one to six ounces.” 

These reports were widely circulated, translated the world 
over, discussed and believed. 
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Sober-headed people got the idea that California was a place 
where gold could be picked up like fruit in an orchard, and 
from all parts of the world men broke into a oe for the 
gold fields. 

Steamship companies sold thousands of tickets when they 
had accommodation for hundreds only. Families by the thou- 
sands took to the covered wagons and streamed out across the 
plains. It is said that since the Crusades there has never been 
such a wide-flung pilgrimage toward one spot, and all who 
went hurried desperately. Footprints and bowsprits from 
every city and port in the world pointed toward California— 
a word of arbitrary coinage, taken from an ancient Spanish 
novel, in which it appears as the name of a fabulous island, 
rich in gold and precious stones; and in many parts of Europe 
the only maps that could be found did indeed show California 
as an island. 

Every class and caste from every nationality, almost from 
every locality, was represented in the pell-mell rush that came 
trampling across the plains, and in the ships where people were 
jammed and crammed, often on short rations, usually sleep- 
ing on planks for berths, or the deck itself. 

Men abandoned farms, stores, families, and started for the 
mines. Long emigrant trains, heading for Oregon where great 
tracts were offered to settlers, abruptly turned southward. 
The famed exodus of ’49 almost depopulated many towns and 
counties from Missouri eastward. Indians, the desert, cholera, 
destroyed thousands of emigrants, but tens of thousands 
pressed on over a trail strewn with abandoned household goods, 
wagons, bones of cattle. 

Many who did not join in the first rush were later made 
feverish by the sight of prodigious nuggets brought from Cali- 
fornia and exhibited, their value being compounded by an ad- 
mission fee. Crowds, mobs, gathered to gaze upon this gold, 
gold in lumps bigger than a man’s head. The French govern- 
ment purchased one such nugget, disposed of it by lottery and 
with the proceeds sent thousands of Frenchmen to the mines. 

Almost anything that would float was fitted out in the At- 
lantic ports to carry gold seekers. Steamboats, paddle-wheel- 
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ers, nearly flat-bottomed, were taken from lakes and rivers and 
sent around the Horn. 

Seven hundred and sixty vessels, many of them rotten tubs, 
cleared from American ports in ’49 and ’50, loaded with gold 
hunters, and rounded the Horn. Most of these voyages were 
made in the Antarctic winter. Some ships lay for weeks, hove- 
to in storms on the roughest passage of the globe. All 
were overcrowded. Nearly all came into San Francisco with 
food exhausted and pumps working, but they came in. A 
strange benevolence attended the Argonauts of the Cape Horn 
route; not one of the seven hundred and sixty vessels that put 
out for California was lost. 

It was popularly thought that the shortest and easiest way 
to California was to cross the Isthmus and take passage from 
Panama. Transportation companies encouraged this opinion, 
and directed the stampede across what was then perhaps as 
deadly a locality as any on earth. 

The Isthmus was so fever-infested that a clause in each life 
insurance contract taken out by an emigrant stipulated that 
the policy was void if the insured spent the night at Chagres, 
the port of entry. All travellers and goods had to be trans- 
ported part way up the Chagres river in small boats, then 
packed by mules into Panama. It seemed to be always rain- 
ing. There were no hotels en route; there was little food, ex- 
cepting such as emigrants carried with them. Men slept in 
wet blankets on the wet ground and died like sick dogs. Those 
that lived did not always pause to bury the dead. 

The emigrants piled up in a restless, gambling, quarreling 
mob at Panama, with every man eager for the steamers that 
came infrequently, and which when they did come could not 
begin to carry all the passengers that held tickets. Many, im- 
patient to reach California before all the nuggets were picked 
over, put to sea in small boats. Others turned back, disgusted 
and homesick, toward the States. Great numbers, their money 
exhausted by the expenses and pleasures of Panama, were 
stranded and could neither go on nor turn back. Like flies in 
winter, men died; but from all over the world other men 
swarmed to the Isthmus. 
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San Francisco was but little more than a Spanish village of 
adobe bricks, with a growth of ramshackle buildings at the 
edge of the bay where the few American traders, that dealt 
chiefly in hides and tallow, received and stored goods from 
ships that discharged cargoes at improvised wharfs and on the 
mud flats. 

In the summer of 748, San Francisco had gone helter-skelter 
to the mines. The newspaper suspended. Editor and printer 
had gone for gold. Storekeepers shut up shop, tacking on the 
door the scrawl, “Gone to the mines.” The butchers, the 
bakers, the candlestick-makers all went. The city was empty, 
deserted. When the San Franciscans began to drift down 
from the hills again they found that their village had become 
the port of adventurers from every nation. 

Ships without pilots rode over the bar of the Golden Gate, 
and some were run aground on the mud flats. Crews did not 
always stay to furl sails, but scrambled ashore and made off 
for the mines. Another crew could not be found, for no one 
wanted to leave the land of gold. At one time more than five 
hundred vessels that had been abandoned by their crews lay 
helplessly at anchor. Some ships were run aground and used 
for a time as store rooms or lodging houses. The shoveling 
down of the sand hills went on, and the hulk of more than one 
vessel that rounded the Horn now lies buried a mile from the 
waterfront. 

Every class and condition of men and women came, and con- 
tinued to come; all were eager, excited, restless, reckless; they 
had to be clothed, fed, housed, outfitted, entertained. 

Speculators sent cargoes upon cargoes of merchandise. 
Goods were piled in the streets, and prices varied like the 
numbers of a lottery wheel and almost as rapidly. Flour was 
sometimes a dollar a pound, and at other times flour, two-hun- 
dred-pound sacks of it, was dumped into the mudholes to 
improve the street, along with kitchen stoves, and bales of tea, 
or whatever else happened to be heavy on the market. A side- 
walk was made from Montgomery street to the mail steamer 
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office with boxes of first-class Virginia tobacco, containing 
one hundred pounds each, that was soon worth seventy-five 
cents a pound. Tobacco was at one time found to be the cheap- 
est material for the foundation of small buildings. 

Everything was a gamble. Prices and values whirled, soared, 
dell, rose again. In the autumn of ’48 a citizen died, insolvent 
to the amount of $41,000; his administrators were delayed in 
settling his affairs, and real estate advanced so rapidly that 
less than a year later, when all his debts were paid, his heirs 
had a yearly income of $40,000. 

The most conservative business was intensively speculative, 
for no one knew what ship with what cargo would come on the 
morrow; and when goods came there was no place to store 
them, so auctions were held on every hand, simultaneously, 
at times all day long, often at night amid the smoky flare of 
torches. 

Tents and houses grew overnight like mushrooms. Lumber 
was at one time more than a dollar a foot. Houses were made 
of dry-goods boxes, muslin and canvas. In hotels the parti- 
tions were of muslin. Rents were incredibly high. Any room 
twenty by sixty feet would rent for $1,000 per month. Desk 
room at the end of a counter was a hundred dollars a month; 
big buildings brought a rental of $15,000 per month; bunks on 
an enclosed porch brought $21 a week, and in lodging houses 
space was chalked off on the floors for guests. 

Life was intense and changing. No contracts were made 
for more than a month; buildings were rented and money 
loaned at ten per cent. by the month. Thirty days was a San 
Francisco year, and in that time its people lived a full round 
year. Property often changed hands twice a day, and in three 
years the city was burned five times. 

Each time thousands of men were ruined, but the smolder- 
ing wreckage was trampled out by other men busily rebuild- 
ing their city, larger and more splendidly. The work of per- 
manent construction went on through all the hurly-burly of 
boisterous recklessness and extravagance. Hills were tumbled 
into the bay; the pestilential marshes were filled; wharfs were 
built ; iron buildings were put up, only to collapse more dan- 
gerously than wooden walls under the touch of fire. Bricks 
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were brought around the Horn, and the cost of building with 
them was at first a dollar a brick. Stone was brought from 
China and Australia to make stores that would stand through 
a conflagration, but did not. 

It was a helter-skelter city, bursting with crowds. The 
streets were littered with empty cans, bottles, old clothes. Few 
men owned baggage. When a new garment was bought the old 
one was thrown into the street. Laundry was $12 the dozen, 
big and little, at a time when a glutted market offered shirts at 
$10 the dozen. It was found cheaper and more convenient to 
send laundry to Honolulu, and even to China, crossing the 
Pacific Ocean twice, to be cleaned. 

The streets, saloons, gambling houses, were filled night and 
day with picturesque people. Strangers bumped against each 
other and became partners before they had told their names. 
On every side were bearded miners with the clay of the hills 
on them, wearing bright sashes and high-topped boots. Re- 
volvers and bowie knives were as much a part of their dress 
as hats. 

At a time when all men were armed and dangerous, a society 
of young hoodlums, mostly discharged soldiers, a bit fantastic 
of dress, calling themselves “Hounds,” terrorized respectable 
citizens, levied contributions on shopkeepers and robbed for- 
eigners; and often they paraded the streets, singing and shout- 
ing, with abandoned women on their arms. The citizens were 
so preoccupied with the whirlwind of speculation that for a 
time these same Hounds declared themselves to be the regula- 
tors of the city. 

Gamblers, fastidious, in clean linen, dressed in black, with- 
out change of expression and never a gesture of haste, unless 
meaning to shoot or stab, sat behind heaps of gold, taking any 
bet from any man at any time. There was no limit, excepting 
the last flake of dust that the gambler had in his bank. 

Spanish Californians mingled everywhere with the crowds; 
some of them poor, others richly clothed, with high-crowned 
glazed sombreros, short jackets of velvet overlaid with em- 
broidery, wide sashes, serapes, rows of gold buttons down their 
slashed-bottom trousers—with drawers showing through the 
slash. 
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Frenchmen, Chinamen, Kanakas. Gaunt plainsmen, with 
eyes narrowed from much staring into the western sun which 
they had followed half way across the continent. Trappers in 
fur caps, with long rifles in their hands. Indians, Germans, 
Englishmen, Jews. Every type and creed and race and caste 
and class: lawyers, merchants, teamsters, soldiers, sailors, 
Sudges, men who had served in Congress, preachers—some of 
whom turned card gamblers and bartenders while others 
worked as laborers or preached like prophets in the very door- 
ways of gambling houses. 

There were men who knew their classics as a gambler knows 
his cards that shined the boots of other men. In this topsy- 
turvy land where each scrambled for what he could get, 
scholars turned laborers and ditch-diggers became capitalists. 
Count Raousset de Boulbon, of filibuster fame, who prided 
himself on royal blood, admitted that for a time he had worked 
as a wharf laborer. There were Southern gentlemen, fire- 
eaters in black hats, with negro body servants, gamblers of the 
tin-horn stripe, harlots and a migratory flock of Sydney ducks. 

Newcomers flocked in from the sea and miners swarmed 
down from the hills. Excitement and wealth gave impulse to 
every form of excess. There were generous virtues and gen- 
erous follies. Gold poured upon the city and was passed from 
hand to hand, recklessly. Life was cheap and murders were 
unpunished; in the first four years there were twelve hundred 
murders and but one conviction. Quarrels and fights flared 
up through the crowds; men were killed nightly in the gam- 
bling houses, and the play about the table scarcely paused. At 
times men stood in the undried blood of those who had died, 
and went on betting. 

But mostly all men were in Ponds of rollicking good-nature. 
A lucky miner would shake the last dust from his pouch to 
hire a band to play while he called up a crowd around a barrel 
of whisky set out in the street for all comers to drink his 
health. All were strangers in a strange land. All were free 
of speech, free-handed and, with a kind of mirth, jeered at 
discomfort. Comic signs were stuck in the deepest mudholes: 


THIS STREET IS NOT PASSABLE. NOT EVEN JACKASSABLE 
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though during the winter rains horses and even men drowned 
in these mudholes. 

For months after the rush began there were few homes; 
merely shacks, tents, bunkhouses where men slept; barren 
lodging houses, a score of men to the room. Saloons and 
gambling houses were the city’s rendezvous; and these, begin- 
ning in adobe buildings and tents, within a short time grew 
into great barn-like rooms or circus tents, their floors laid 
with rich carpets, their walls glittering with costly mirrors or 
oil paintings, mostly of nude women. 

The city gathered every exotic ornament that a ship could 
bring from the Orient or Europe. Orchestras played night 
and day. “Home, Sweet Home” was a favorite melody. 
Comedians jigged and sang. Women danced to the thundering 
clap and stamp of women-hungry men. Coarse women from 
the foreign slums, dainty daughters of sin, dangerous leopard- 
like women, who had played with princes and ruined them; 
bloodsucking and passionately reckless women of all the races 
that have among them women of Rahab’s calling came into the 
city; and also, quietly in the more secluded parts of the city, 
gathered the home-makers, wives who had crossed the plains, 
women who had brought their hearthstones around the Horn, 
mothers of the men who were to be the Sons of California. 
Women, beautiful and wanton, opened houses of carnival. 
Women, pretty as the proprietors could hire, whatever the 
wage, tended bar and lured men into the throbbing uncertain- 
ties of monte. 

In a city where lonely men trampled one another’s feet for 
standing room, a woman was a woman; and where few had 
virtue, none were condemned. 


CHAPTER II 


is 


The center of the Spanish town of Yerba Buena, changed 
but shortly before gold was discovered to San Francisco, was, 
as is usual in Spanish towns the world over, the Plaza, a va- 
cant wind-swept sandy block of ground, where caballeros left 
their horses and wagoners halted their creaking carretas, and 
on which stores fronted. The Plaza remained through the 
turbulence of San Francisco’s growth and many disasters, and, 
under the name of Portsmouth Square, is still the Plaza. 

Here in *49 mingled the miners and merchants. Horses, 
mules, oxen, wagons, heaps of goods, were crowded on the 
Plaza. Venders hawked their wares, candy, peanuts, medicine. 
Native Californians in bright trappings with little bells jingling, 
rode by. Richly dressed women, proud of themselves though 
all knew them for what they were, swept along among men 
who respectfully made way. 

It was here, facing the Plaza, that Washington Hall, a fa- 
mous, or infamous, house of shameless women looked brazenly 
at the Public Institute, a stone’s throw away, where children 
gathered to school and on Sundays religious service was held; 
and, side by side, nearly encircling the Plaza the best known 
and largest gambling houses flourished. 

One of the most luxurious of these gambling houses was 
the Magnolia. 


2 


On a July noon a horseman, showing all the marks of a far 
traveler, rode slowly through the dusty streets and toward the 
Plaza. 

The midsummer wind as usual whoofed through the streets, 


flinging sandy dust and straw fibers all about with gusty hands, 
22 
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as if, too, taking part in the turbulent life of the city. Men 
bent their heads into it as they walked, turned their backs 
against it as they stood bartering together. Occasionally new- 
comers had their hats blown away and awkwardly gave chase. 

The horseman had the complexion of a brown biscuit and 
wore a heavy sombrero with leather thongs tied under his chin 
to hold the tent-like hat. The ends of a scarf bound around 
his head, Spanish fashion, whipped at the back of his neck. 
A heavy short-handled whip dangled on his wrist, and he rode 
a California saddle, high of horn, deep of seat, with wide 
wooden stirrups. His eyes were narrowed as protection from 
the driving wind and sand, and one could not see their color. 
A rifle was in a scabbard under his knee, and a small roll of 
blankets was tied to the saddle, behind him. His name was 
Hales. 

As he rode to the Plaza he let his glance fall here and there, 
noticing the bustle, the queer mixture of men. It was all 
strange, but he seemed hardly curious. 

A strolling vender of candy passed near, Hales leaned from 
the saddle. 

“Do you know Hubert Lee?” 

“He’s out of town. Up to the mines.” 

The vender raised a bag of candy, but Hales shook his head 
and rode on. 

He sat erect in the saddle and picked his way with care, 
guiding his horse this way and that by a touch of the reins to 
avoid people on foot. There were many men on horseback 
coming and going through the streets; most of them rode 
recklessly. Hawkers cried their wares. Oxen bellowed. In 
the distance an auctioneer’s gong was being beaten, calling the 
crowd to bargain and bid. 

A storm of riders came round a corner, five or six young 
men, with a woman among them, and bore down the street. 
Their arms flopped and they bounced in their saddles as they 
rode. Some held to saddle horns. They rode without skill, 
but recklessly, and whooped: 

“Out o’ the way—we’re Hounds! Hounds are coming!” 

The woman rode easily at their head. She was not laughing, 
but sat with a kind of watchfulness. They lashed her horse 
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from behind and lashed their own to keep up with her. She 
was a skilful rider. They were trying to see just how 
skilful. 

“Out o’ the way, greaser!” a Hound yelled and deliberately 
guided his horse toward Hales. 

Hales, moving at a walk, did not turn aside. It sounded 
‘and looked like a bad joke, and he was not in a mood for pleas- 
antry. 

Then Jerry Fletcher, a dandy among the Hounds, lifted his 
whip on the gallop and struck, crying as he passed: “I'll teach 
you respect for : 

The blow had fallen on the sombrero. 

Hales, with jerk of rein, wheeled his horse and, spurred, the 
horse leaped with plunging bound on bound. Hales lurched 
forward in his saddle, seized Fletcher by the collar, reined up 
sharply and Fletcher’s horse galloped from under him. The 
dandified Hound fell, sprawling backward into the dust. 

“Down! Keep down there!” said Hales as his horse tram- 
pled restively near the frightened fellow. 

“You'll step on me! I thought you was a greaser!” Fletcher 
cried. 

“And who are you,” asked Hales with rising anger and deep- 
ening frown, “to raise a whip on a Spaniard!” 

“IT was just playin’. Having a little fun—honest, mister!” 

“Fun, and strike a Spaniard with a whip?” asked Hales 
with ptzzled wrath. He knew the Spanish Californians. 
“Down! Down there and keep down!” 

Under the menace of Hales’ whip Fletcher sank back into 
the dust and looked wildly about for his friends. 

A crowd had rushed forward and gazed watchfully, most of 
the men well pleased to see a Hound in the dust. They eyed 
Hales, wondering if he knew just what he was about in anger- 
ing this bunch of dandified assassins. 

Now he had turned and was looking toward the party of 
Hounds that, having with difficulty checked their horses, were 
coming back. 

Elvira rode near, flanked with young dandies that swore 
valiantly, but made no bold movements. Hales sat with his 
hand on his hip, turned backward toward the handle of his 
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revolver. His sombrero was pushed up. The Hounds were 
not distinguished for personal bravery. They hunted in packs. 
They had a pack now, but there was that in Hales’ bearing 
which did not encourage quarrelsomeness. 

“What do you mean, sir,” cried Elvira wrathfully, her black 
eyes ablaze as she looked intently at him, “mistreating one of 
my friends! I won’t have it!” 

“Choose your friends with more care, then,” said Hales. He 
neither touched his hat nor bowed. 

“Jerry,” she asked, “Jerry, are you hurt?” 

“Yes—yes—oh, I am hurt!” he whined. 

“Get up. Don’t lie there!” 

“Down!” said Hales. 

Jerry sank back and stared imploringly. 

“What do you mean, sir!” Elvira demanded. “This is out- 
rageous! Who are you?” 

She was looking closely into Hales’ face—brown, lean, cov- 
ered with a stubbly beard. The bewildering Elvira was herself 
now a little bewildered. 

In a city where men were humble to her slightest frown 
there was at least a new sensation for her in the poise, that 
was like mystery, of this man. 

“Why, sir,” she asked, altering her tone a little, “do you 
insult me?” 

Hales looked at her as if the question was hardly worth an 
answer. 

“You are mistaken. If the object on the ground is dear to 
you, my compliments, madam! Take it off with you!” 

Snickers and a few guffaws broke out from those that stood 
near. She glanced disdainfully about. To her the Hounds 
were hardly more than grooms; they might be more familiar 
than grooms, and were at times companions of a sort, but so- 
cially her friends were such men as Col. Nevinson, and Mon- 
sieur Max of the Magnolia. 

“Sir, you are insolent!” 

“Madam, in all courtesy, I offer you back your—hound.” 

His nearly insolent composure and purely insolent boldness 
interested her, and she half liked the steadiness in his eyes, 
that had in them not challenge, but dominance. 
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“Why,” she asked with sudden softening of tone and man- 
ner, “are you rude to me?” 

He looked at her with a peculiar scrutiny. If he knew any- 
thing of race, she was Spanish, or partly so. 

Jerry Fletcher, like a furtive cripple, was trying to steal off. 
Some one in the crowd shouted, “He’s gittin’ away, mister!” 
‘Hales reined back, glanced down, raised his whip. With a 
quick lunge he leaned far from the saddle, and as the lash fell 
on Fletcher’s head a bullet passed over the saddle. 

One of the Hounds, on horseback, summoning what bold- 
ness he could, had put his hand into his pocket and, waiting 
until Hales’ head was turned, fired with a derringer. The 
bullet struck an onlooker. The crowd, as if the report was an 
explosion that sent them tottering backward, gave way, turn- 
ing and stumbling to be clear of bullets. 

Hales, with blow of spurs and jerk of reins, wheeled his 
horse and straightened up. A hubbub of panicky cries broke 
out from those who thought themselves in line of fire. 

But Elvira herself had struck down the derringer with one 
blow, and with the second lashed her riding whip full into the 
face of the Hound, who cried out in pain, covered his face 
with an arm, kicked frantically at his horse, and rode off as fast 
as he could go. The other Hounds followed him. 

“Madam,” said Hales, loosening the thongs under his chin 
and lifting his sombrero, “I thank you.” 

She answered with flippant coolness: 

“He is such a poor marksman I knew he would hit some 
one else.” 

“Then you should have been more careful, madam, for I see 
they are helping some poor devil off.” 

Elvira laughed softly with head high. This man interested 
her; she was not quite sure that he pleased her. 

“I would like to know your name,” she said. 

“Do you know Hubert Lee?” 

“Hubert Lee? Why, yes,” she said a little doubtfully. 

Hubert Lee was well known, though she did not know him. 
She knew of him. Her very good friend, Col. Nevinson, and 
Hubert Lee were not friends. 

“Where can I find out about him? I am looking for him.” 
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“Oh?” She wondered if his interest in Lee was friendly. 
“T don’t think he is here, now. He is your friend? You are 
looking for Mr. Lee?” 

He nodded. 

“And your name?” she asked amiably. 

“Dick Hales.” 

“Oh! Hales? Dick Hales—Hales?” she repeated slowly, 
lowering her lashes, but keeping her eyes on him. “I believe I 
know the name?” 

On the instant Hales pressed his horse almost to her side. 
His look was intense. He demanded in a low voice: 

“If you do, madam, tell me! Where have you heard it? I 
will pay 6 

She was rather startled. There was a quiet angered in- 
tensity in his manner. His gaze was searching. 

“There was a Hales,” she began doubtfully, like one who 
makes a timid step where there may be danger, “that made a 
famous name for himself during the Mexican War—why I 
heard of him even in Cuba! He——” 

Hales lifted his hand and said sharply: 

“That is not it. You have known of no one else? Never 
heard the name here—here in San Francisco?” 

“T think I have,” she said, lying readily. “Yes—” she 
watched carefully as she spoke, searching his features for 
something to guide her—“I know I have. There was a man” 
—she paused—“a man who called himself Hales, Dick Hales. 
Claimed to be the officer who——” 

Her cleverness missed the mark. Interest in what she was 
saying went out of his face. 

“Any man that wants it is welcome to the name,” he said 
indifferently. 

She could not tell that his thoughts were far off, not on her, 
not on what he was saying. 

He touched his sombrero with a careless half-military salute, 
reined his horse about and rode on to the Plaza. 

“Hmm-hmm!” said Dofia Elvira, gazing after him with 
widened eyes. “It isn’t a man he’s looking for! Hales? Dick 
Hales—ah i 
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In the center of the Plaza was a flagpole where Captain 
Montgomery had raised the American flag three years before 
and given to the Plaza the name of his ship, Portsmouth; en- 
‘circling this pole was a rough corral; within the corral were 
the horses and oxen of traders. 

Men gathered about and bought and sold stock. They 
lounged against wagons, or the fence, eyeing cattle. They 
chewed tobacco, whittled, bargained shrewdly in tones of 
drawling disinterest. 

Hales rode near the corral, reined up, looked slowly about. 
He said to an idling miner: 

“Who’s buying?” 

The miner rubbed the back of his hand back and forth across 
his bearded mouth, eyeing Hales, then slowly turning toward a 
group of men, shouted: 

“Hey, ye danged swindlin’ Yankee hoss thieves! Here’s a 
man with a hoss to sell. Gather up an’ lie to him!” 

Men from many sides looked up, and moving slowly, with 
an air of boredom, came toward Hales, examining him first, 
then the horse. Some, on second glance, were a little surprised 
that he was not a Spaniard. 

There was a Spanish brand on the horse, but not one Ameri- 
can in two hundred knew anything of brands, excepting vaguely 
that Spaniards put them on horses. 

A slope-shouldered, coatless fellow, with new broad suspen- 
ders that held his homespun trousers well against his ribs, 
studied the horse for a moment, then looked away, took out 
his pocket-knife, picked up a bit of wood, began whittling and 
said disconsolately : 

“Ye might call that a hoss, I reckon.” Then, with head 
cocked to one side as he eyed the horse from fetlocks to ears. 
“Fifty dollars. Coin.” 

Coin was at a premium. Banks made money exchanging 
gold pieces for gold dust. 

“Everything as it stands,” said Hales. “Saddle, rifle, bridle, 
blankets.” 

“An’ hoss?” inquired the miner, absently eyeing the rifle. 
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“Horse, too.” 

“Hundred dollars. Dust,” said a voice. 

“What kind o’ rifle?” inquired the miner, holding a piece of 
tobacco before his mouth, as if whether or not he bit into it 
depended on the answer. 

apts Lous... 

“Then it’s a danged good one, I bet. Ever kill a bear with 
ees 
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“Would, I reckon, heh?” 

The lean coatless man who was known as Hank said 
wearily : 

“We're buyin’ a hoss—not a rifle.” 

“Don’t be too sure,” said the miner. 

“Hundred. Coin,” said Hank. 

Voices began rapidly: “One-twenty”—Forty”—“Fifty.” 

“One-sixty,” said Hank, and went on whittling. 

“One-eighty !” | 

“That hoss,” said Hank, whittling slowly, and pausing be- 
tween words to see how thin a shaving he could peel, “is nigh 
lame in the left fore foot. He’s nigh wind broke, I bet a pretty. 
He’s got saddle sore from the way he twitches. He’s no good 
as a hoss till he’s fed three months, and feed it is high. But ll 
give two hundred, an’ not a blamed cent more.” 

Silence followed. Then the bearded miner stooped, searched 
about for a clean straw, examined it studiously, stuck it into 
his mouth and said with unconcern: 

“Two-fifty, pard.” 

“You've bought a hoss, a worthless hoss, I reckon,” Hank 
answered in disgust, throwing aside his stick and returning the 
knife to his pocket. 

“Tt’s all yourn,” said some one. 

“Two-fifty?” asked the miner, staring at Hales. “Dust?” 

eV ieGiza 

The miner drew a heavy buckskin pouch from his pocket 
and went to a wide board on two barrels, where there was gold 
scales. He adjusted the scales. 

“Here, some o’ you fellers, hold your hats against this danged 


wind.” 
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Men sheltered the scales against the thievish gusts of wind 
and the miner poured in dust. 

“Where’s your bag?” he asked, looking up at Hales, who 
remained in the saddle. 

Hales drew an empty buckskin pouch from his pocket and 
“tossed it to the ininer. It was a pouch Hales had made. 

“Kinda lean an’ underfed, this here sack. All skin, like one 
o’ Hank’s hosses.” 

The miner poured the dust into it, drew the strings, and 
handed it up to Hales, who threw aside the reins as he dis- 
mounted. 

He stood for a moment staring at the row of gambling 
houses, then with spurs clattering, strode directly toward the 
Magnolia. 

Behind him the miner was saying, as he removed the rifle 
and looked at it with satisfaction: 

“Now, fellers, gather up, gather up. All I bought was a 
rifle. Here’s a hoss for sale. Saddle, bridle, blankets. You 
know any hoss Hank offers two hundred for is worth five. 
That’s why I bid ’bove him. An’ this here, gentlemen, is one 
of the best hosses in Californy. 

“T happen as how to know, gentlemen, somethin’ about this 
hoss. See that there brand. To you fellers it may look like a 
picture of the devil with the cramps, like a feller up to Sacra- 
mento said. That there is the de Soler brand—somethin’ they 
call a cross in a circle. There was a string of de Soler hosses 
up to Sacramento just before I come down. Now just look 
at this here hoss. What am I bid? Hank he just said two 
hundred, so we’ll start off with that. He don’t care nothin’ 
about this rifle. He’s buying a hoss. Two hundred an’ what?” 

Hank stooped for his piece of wood and reached for his 
knife, cocked his head, and walked half way around the horse 
as though he had never seen it before; then: 

RBiity2. Coin.” 
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The Magnolia was a wide and very long room, rather low 
of ceiling, partly of adobe walls, partly of rough lumber. A 
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long marble-topped bar ran across one end. Near an end of 
the bar was a low platform that belonged to the negro orches- 
tra. At the rear of the room was a glassed-in balcony. The 
floor of the balcony was scarcely higher than a rather short 
man’s head; and if a tall man entered the balcony apartment, 
or “office,” as it was called, his head would strike the ceiling. 
Monsieur Max, who owned the Magnolia, did not care. He 
was a short man. 

The Magnolia, and other gambling houses too, looked very 
much like the halls of warlike barbarians who had plundered 
a luxurious people, filling their rude shelter with treasures. 
Some of the tables used for gambling were of carved teak; 
others of rough lumber, covered with blankets, velvet or baize. 
Before the tables were rough benches; above some were glass 
candelabra, above others, lanterns. 

The noon hour was the dullest hour in San Francisco life; 
this being the low ebb of revelry which lasted through the 
night and reawakened in the afternoon. 

When Hales entered there were two or three gamblers sit- 
ting at their tables, and at these a few men dabbled with small 
sums. 

He glanced about, hardly pausing, and went directly to a 
table where a tall, pale man, with a slight thread of a scar on 
his temple, sat alone, idly shuffling his cards. 

“Ts your game open?” asked Hales. 

The gambler Dawes gave him a steady searching look, an- 
swering quietly: 

“Certainly, sir. Be seated.” 

“Deal,” said Hales, and remained standing. 

The gambler moved his chair an inch or two, opened the 
drawer of his table and brought out several stacks of gold coin 
which he arranged methodically in the center of the table. 
With unhurried movement he drew a derringer and placed it 
on the table at his elbow, then shuffled the thin Spanish cards 
dexterously. He noticed particularly that Hales kept his eyes 
fastened on the cards. 

Hales cut them and squeezed the two parts of the deck into 
alignment. Then his hand, as if absently, touched his revolver 
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and came to rest on his hip, palm turned backward. Dawes 
touched his derringer, moving it half an inch. 

Their eyes met for a moment. Neither spoke. The gam- 
bler’s fingers, with no more tremor than a lifeless hand would 
have shown, drew off the monte layout. 

Hales, saying “All of it,” dropped his pouch on the bottom 
layout, playing an ace, watching the deal with frank and menac- 
ing suspicion. 

He won. He bet everything and a few seconds later won 
again. 

“Ah, you are in luck,” said Dawes pleasantly. “My con- 
gratulations.” 

“Deal,” said Hales. 

Without a word, and with an air of calmness, imperturbably, 
Dawes again opened his drawer and drew out two large bags 
of gold dust. 

“Once more,” said Hales. 

He won. 

“How about trying just once more?” Dawes asked, tempt- 
ingly opening his drawer. 

“No. But I'll be back. You happen to know if Hubert Lee 
is in town?” 

“He is not. Unless he came today.” 

Hales gathered up his gold, sticking the coins into the pouch 
pockets of his wide belt, and squeezing the bags of gold dust 
into his jacket. He turned and went from the Magnolia, walk- 
ing with rattle and clatter of spur rowels. 

Not a shade of expression crossed Dawes’ cool white face. 
He quietly opened his drawer, estimated his loss, returned the 
derringer to his pocket, touched the hilt of the bowie knife in 
a sheath under his coat, then began shuffling his cards, waiting 
imperturbably for the next who would come to try what for- 
tune offered. 
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About the same hour that Hales had reached the city, the 
Martin O’Day, out of New York, came in. Packed somehow 
between decks, there came also five hundred and twenty-three 
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passengers ; among them were three women, two of whom were 
young and beautiful. The women had vanished quickly from 
view. 

The passengers, in a sort of bewildered flurry, were brought 
to a rickety landing by boatmen who charged two dollars per 
head. They were greeted by a loud-mouthed urging from 
hawkers and barkers, showers of business cards fell about 
them; and here and there was lifted the enticing cry: “Gold! 
Gold! Gold! MHere’s where you get your gold! A hundred 
dollars if you guess the ace!’ Sharpers fiddled with studied 
clumsiness at cards spread on barrel heads. 

Of more interest than passengers to the city was the fact 
that the Martin O’Day brought a huge mirror for the Mag- 
nolia. 

During the afternoon this was lowered in a web of ropes 
from the ship to a lighter on which Monsieur Max fretted in 
proprietory excitement. A crowd, there were always crowds, 
gathered to watch the crated mirror brought ashore. 

Hales, passing that way, paused, rolled a cornhusk cigaret, 
and looked on without interest. 

A small fellow of sparrow-like alertness and impudent cock- 
ney cast of face jostled Hales and rushed by to slap the back 
of a man standing near. 

The cockney wore a cap that settled about his ears, with 
visor turned up like a shabby coronet. His coat was much too 
large and the sleeves were rolled back over his wrists. 

As he slapped the tall young man he cried: 

“T-Oh, Johnny Tyler! We’re ’ere at larst, eh, matey-O? The 
Marty Ho’Day’s a bloomin’ ’ooker, even if she was nymed arfter 
me. An’ shipmyte, I'll give it to yer stryght—Miss Tesler likes 
yer, Johnny. Stryght!” 

John Taylor regarded the cockney with startled embarrass- 
ment and disapproval. He was tall, very erect, young and self- 
consciously reserved of bearing. At the first glance of his 
face as he turned, Hales felt that he ought to recognize the 
boy as some one that he knew. But whatever it was that had 
suggested a remembrance slipped away as elusively as a vague 
wisp of dream-thought. 
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“There is no need, sir,” said Taylor, firmly, “for you to ad- 
dress me in that manner. Or at all, sir!” 

The little cockney grinned with unruffled friendliness. 

“Blimey, Johnny, yer a lucky bloke! Ow, now wot the 
ell 1? 

The cockney dashed off to where the stevedores were lift- 
ing the mirror and wading about in the shallow water and 
mud. 

Young Taylor had not been in the city three hours, and was 
increasingly bewildered. The city was not as he had expected. 
He was from Boston. This was like the riotous camping place 
of nomadic barbarians. 

The four months on shipboard had been difficult enough, but 
he had managed to keep pretty much to himself among the 
crowd of passengers that pressed his elbows and tramped about 
the deck. That strange foreign gentleman, Mr. Tesla, and 
his daughter, had been almost the only acquaintances that 
Taylor had made. Mr. Tesla was the most important pas- 
senger. He, of all on board, had a stateroom to himself, as 
well as another for his daughter and her attendant. 

This cockney had been discovered as a stowaway. The mate, 
bringing him to the captain, had dragged him aft and thrown 
him down the stairs. He fell at the feet of Mr. Tesla and 
his daughter, who were just coming on deck. She had been 
very angry at the mate. But Mr. Tesla, a little bored, offered 
to pay the stowaway’s passage, and privately did, though Miss 
Tesla demanded that the stowaway be given passage to com- 
pensate for such mistreatinent. 

“What’s your name?” 

“Martin Ho’Day,” said the cockney, instantly. “I thought 
as ’ow I ‘ad the right on a bloody ’ooker as is nymed arfter 
me!” 

Miss Tesla was already wearied by the tedium of ship life. 
Besides her maid, a tall, well-favored, but ominous-looking 
Spanish type of woman, there was only one other woman on 
board; and though this was a very agreeable and pretty young 
woman, with the smallest of rosebud mouths, she traveled 
alone and permitted men to be attentive to her. There was no 
doubt as to Madame Renault’s caste. 
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Miss Tesla would not so much as look, even disdainfully, at 
the sinful little French woman. 

In the naive impudence of the small cockney, Miss Tesla 
had found much amusement. His comments delighted her. 
He was as full of meddlesome tricks and self-assurance as a 
monkey. 

One day in perverse curiosity she asked: 

“Don’t you think the French woman is pretty, Martin?” 

“Er? Not by ’arf!” he answered rapidly out of his street- 
bred wisdom. “See ’er mouf? No bigger’n a mouse ’ole, it 
ain’t. Look out for them as ’as a little mouf. Them as ’as 
little mouves is stingy as ’ell!” 

“My brother, who some years ago went West and took up a 
farm,” said John Taylor one day to Mr. Tesla, “‘wrote that he 
was going overland to California. I was ready to take my 
bar examination, but his letter gave me the gold fever. I don’t 
know a person there, but I have a letter to Mr. Hubert Lee, 
who, I understand, is prominent in the country. He has lived 
there for many years. Was a trader and hide-buyer until he 
made a fortune in the gold fields.” 

“So?” said Mr. Tesla with quiet interest. “Hubert Lee? 
It must be the same gentleman. He owns an interest in the 
syndicate—” 

So it was that John Taylor, who had very strict ideas, 
learned that Mr. Tesla was the manager of a big gambling 
syndicate. 

Young Taylor came from a rather proud Boston family, a 
Puritan family in which there had appeared a most distressing 
strain of wayward blood. His own sister, who had married a 
young officer, the son of a wealthy family, had become a no- 
torious woman; and, until she disappeared, had seemed to 
delight in creating scandal. It had all developed, presumably, 
through a weakness for drink. 

The mirror off the Martin O’Day was now being escorted 
up the street by a swarm of men. The little cockney ran among 
them, busily, as if helping to superintend. 

As Taylor went off, Hales looked after him, thinking: 

“_something about that boy. Fine, clean fellow—looks 
out of place in this city. . . . Since Hubert Lee isn’t in town I 
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suppose I’ll have to look for that poor woman wherever I can. 
I don’t think much of Lee for not taking her—not taking care 
of her, since he knew who she was. I shall tell him so. He 
could have done that as well as write me. My God, I almost 
hope that I don’t find her!” 
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John Taylor picked up his two heavy bags and struggled to- 
ward the Plaza. They were leaden with the weight of books. 

He stopped to rest his arms. 

Near by two men were talking. One was sharply featured, 
with a sort of nervous good-nature and the look of a man 
shrewd at business. The other was a large man, tall, rotund 
of body, massive, full and round of face. His voice was deep, 
deliberate, sonorous. He carried a heavy cane with gold knob, 
wore a black frock coat, and when he removed his wide- 
brimmed soft black hat to wipe his forehead it was disclosed 
that he was as bald as a friar, with a fringe of gray reaching 
from ear to ear. 

He was addressed repeatedly as “Judge,” and except for the 
genial repose of his countenance, a tolerant kindliness in his 
bearing, he might have been taken for one who was a bit 
pompous, particularly as he used flowing sentences and had a 
rather formal manner of address. 

“T can’t lose, Judge. My rents are going up. Land is 
doubling every three months. As I explained to you, yester- 
day, I can’t lose! And, nothing risked, nothing gained, Judge!” 

“Sir, we do not win Heaven by shaking dice with the devil!” 

Said the shrewd man of business in rather petulant raillery: 

“When I get my hands full of earthly goods, I’ll look out for 
heaven. I am not a thief, but I would be a fool not to use 
other people’s money when I got the chance. Now honestly, 
don’t you think it worth the risk?” 

““Worth,’ sir, is a term of vague import. The things that 
are worth while to me, sir, are sound sleep, a clear head, ripe 
digestion. I would not undergo your anxieties for ten times 
the gain that you anticipate.” 

“But, Judge, as a lover of poetry, you know that there is a 
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tide in the affairs of men which taken at the flood leads on to 
fortune.” 

“Ah,” said the judge, with freshened interest, tapping the 
ground with his cane, “a money-changer with the words of a 
poet on his lips is alarmingly suggestive of the devil quoting 
Scripture. Return to that same poet and learn that he has 
most fittingly called this Fortune a blind goddess careening 
over the world on a rolling stone. Sir, my fortune is of such 
modest proportions that 





I fear not loss, I hope not gain, 
I envy none, I none disdain.” 


“No Yankee wrote that!” cried the man of business with 
satisfaction. “You get that poetry nonsense out of your head.” 

“Poetry, sir,’ said the judge with amiable composure, “is 
to the soul as wine to the flesh. It warms and enlivens and 
sets aglow—” 

But the man of business waved his hand in pretended dis- 
gust, in which there was no doubt true feeling, and went away, 
hurrying. 

The judge stood for a moment in broad good-nature, watch- 
ing his friend rush off among men who also rushed. Then he 
turned massively and noticed Taylor, looked at his bags on the 
ground, at his clothes, looked carefully at his face. 

“Ah, young man, you have not been long in our fair city. 
You too, I take it, come with the hope that yours will be the 
touch of Midas, turning mud and sand into gold. What do 
you think of our city?” 

“Tt seems a Babel, or,” Taylor added, unconscious of humor, 
“a shabby Babylon.” 

“Excellent!” said the judge, looking more closely at him. 
“Will you, sir, join me in a drink?” 

“T do not drink.” 

The judge regarded him with mild surprise: 

“You do not drink? Why not?” 

“I think I am better off without liquor.” 

“You have studied for the—ah—ministry?” said the judge 
slowly, kindly. 
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“No. I was reading for the bar.” 

“A lawyer, ah!” The judge thoughtfully looked at Taylor, 
noting him in every detail, measuring him with the penetra- 
tion of one who for thirty years has heard the searching con- 
fession of clients, studied jurors, examined witnesses. “You 

«have friends accompanying you?” 

“I came today, alone. I wouldn’t have come at all, but my 
brother is coming, overland.” 

“And you have been studying for the bar? This is fortu- 
nate. There is in fact a professional matter upon which I 
would value the opinion of a younger man than myself. Will 
you accompany me, sir? Come with me, right with me!” 

The judge spoke with cordial insistence, and bending with 
some slight effort and a mild grunt, he took up one of Taylor’s 
bags and started on his way. 

They went about a block from the Plaza and came to a stair- 
way that led up the side of a hardware store in a frame build- 
ing. It was a rickety stairs and trembled under the massive 
figure of the judge. 

He led the way into a room that seemed almost bare. The 
floor was bare. There were two plain kitchen chairs. A 
rough table was the desk. Shelves were made of boxes, and 
on these shelves were many books, most of them bound in 
heavy ochre-colored sheepskin. They looked like law books, 
but they were not. On one wall was a large engraved portrait 
of Daniel Webster, his frog-like jaws set in an expression of 
stern truculence. On another wall was a portrait of Chief 
Justice Marshall, sternly ascetic and intellectually aloof. 

There was a lamp with a badly smoked chimney on the table, 
and a muslin curtain on a wire was drawn across the room 
for a partition, behind which were the sleeping quarters for 
the judge and a small Spanish boy. 

This boy, Mateo, was about fifteen or sixteen, with a shy 
girlish smile, who had lived in the city all his life, knew all 
the history and gossip of Spanish families in the vicinity and 
ran errands for the judge. 

“Sit down, sir,” said the judge, and added a few lines of 
poetry to the invitation. 

Taylor lingered a moment, running his eyes over the backs 
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of the books, for a book lover is as bad as a drunkard, and at 
the sight of what charms him, goes to it hungrily. Here were 
names which Taylor, though he thought himself pretty well 
educated, knew only by the dimmest report: Rabelais, Hudi- 
bras, a North’s Plutarch, Old English Plays, a ponderous and 
well-worn Bible, Shakespeare, and a very familiar name, 
“Paradise Lost.” 

“The advisors of my youth, the companions of my matu- 
rity,” said the judge, with a gesture as if really introducing the 
young man to the volumes. “But sit down, sir.” 

Taylor sat down, wonderingly. The judge put aside his 
gold-headed cane and, standing with hands under his coat tails, 
balancing himself now on his heels, now on his toes, looked 
at the young man carefully. 

“Sir,” he began with sonorous modulation, “you are newly 
equipped for the bar. I am an old and rusty lawyer, but not 
too old, sir, not too proud of my gray hairs, to put my ears 
to the lips of a younger man. And, sir, as one counselor to 
another, I seek a little assistance, for which, sir—” he drew a 
heavy leather wallet from under his coat tail and clinked it 
on the palm of his hand—“T shall readily bestow fitting re- 
muneration.” 

Taylor felt confused and doubtful. He liked this strange 
massive gentleman, who had an old-fashioned manner of speech 
and bearing; but could hardly see why a person of age and 
evident experience would care for any legal assistance from a 
young man not admitted to the bar. But the judge was con- 
vincing. Taylor listened and forgot his doubts. 

“Sir, the gentleman with whom you saw me conversing on 
the Plaza is a merchandise broker. Instead of refunding to 
certain English merchants the money collected for their goods, 
which he disposed of profitably, he has invested it in city prop- 
erty. His wealth grows apace. 

“He makes no secret of this speculation. He points out that 
he has merely taken advantage of an opportunity. He ac- 
knowledges his debt, but he is so heavily involved that to 
gather in the necessary cash for a settlement would greatly 
injure, if not ruin his investments. The English merchants 
are taking what feeble means they can, being so remote from 
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this unsettled community, to recover their property. He has 
asked me to assume charge of his difficulty and relieve him of 
the pressure that is being brought to bear to compel a settle- 
ment. Now, sir, what procedure do you suggest?” 

“That he pay what he owes,” said Taylor, whose ideas of 

“honesty were simple and rigid. 

“T see. I see. Um-hmm. There is much money involved. 
Our fees would be quite munificent.” 

“He is a thief, however successful. I would advise him, 
but not defend his theft!’ 

The judge nodded gravely: 

“Ah, I see. I see. And Iam reassured. I felt that perhaps 
I had remained too old-fashioned and was not up to the wrin- 
kles and quiddities of the day. But the principles of equity 
and honesty are eternal. I advised him, sir, that his defense 
should begin after his restitution. I am delighted that a young 
attorney should confirm my elderly judgment. Furthermore, 
sir, in this shabby Babylon—a most excellent phrase, that !— 
there is more drawing of deeds, devises, conveyances, con- 
tracts, more work suitable to a clerk, than a man of my years 
can take pleasure in. And there are so many cases of doubt- 
ful merit offered for my consideration that I would value, 
value, sir! the advice and association of a young man for 
whose judgment I have the greatest respect. Sir, I invite you 
to enter into a partnership with myself.” 

Taylor flushed with excitement and stammered: 

“But I am not a lawyer—yet!” 

“Sir, it is of course necessary at times to know something 
of law in order to be a lawyer. . But the great essentials of a 
good lawyer, sir, are honesty of judgment and love of justice, 
to which should be added a profound reverence for the poets. 
For mark you, sir, in thirty years at Bar and Bench, I have 
never known an evil man, or an unwise man, to venerate the 
poets ; who, sir, are men of God as surely as were the prophets 
of Judea. Sir, your hand. We now enter into partnership as 
the legal firm of Deering and—by the way, sir, what is your 
name?” 
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That evening there was much excitement in the Magnolia. 
The largest mirror in California, it remained the largest for 
many months, too, was set into the wall behind the bar. 

The proprietor of the Magnolia, Monsieur Max—no one 
knew that he had more of a name than that—was a short tubby 
fellow, with a heavy black mustache, tightly crinkled at the 
ends. He wore a wide red sash; diamonds glittered on his 
shirt front, flashed from his fingers. 

The negroes on their platform blared and tooted. The 
crowd gaped and craned across the bar; miners stared fas- 
cinated at unfamiliar bearded faces they knew for their own. 

It was as if the toilers of Babel had gathered there. The 
great room was packed with people, moving restlessly. A film 
of tobacco smoke hung over their heads. Nearly all voices 
were low-pitched, mumbling, buzzing. About the gambling 
tables the crowd was silent except for an occasional low ex- 
clamation from those that lost or won. The faint metallic 
staccato of soft clinking was heard through the hum and drone 
of voices, for hundreds of men shuffled and toyed with gold 
and silver coins in their hands. 

The streets, without sidewalks and unlighted, were nearly 
deserted. Excepting saloons and gambling houses there were 
no other places of amusement, unless one went among the 
Chilean encampment where the lowest of women, owned by 
men lower than themselves, aided in the robbery, often the 
murder, of those who came to them; or among the cribs and 
taverns of the waterfront. Lonely men that did not drink and 
would not gamble entered such gambling halls as the Magnolia, 
the Bella Union, the El Dorado, the Verandah, and a dozen 
other houses, where there were bright furnishings, a blaze of 
lights, carpets, music, people. 

Ragged miners and Southern gentlemen, dignified Mexicans 
and tipsy sailors, sat together on the same bench at monte 
tables. Other men, of all classes, stood three and four deep, 
reaching across to lay their bets. A curious invisibility seemed 
to hide the clothes a man wore, and beards concealed many of 
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the faces. Where all men were strangers names were unim- 
portant. 

Gamblers and lookouts were at all the tables. Lookouts 
were needed when the play was made by so many people. 

These professional gamblers of the higher caste were, in 
‘manner and in dress, as much alike as if they were a trained 
and costumed brotherhood. They dealt with studied slowness, 
and with studied unconcern watched the cards fall. There was 
seldom the flicker of an eyelash, whatever the gold won or lost. 
With sinister indifference they seemed never to notice who 
was playing against them, or for how much, but they dealt 
with a revolver, and often a bowie knife, too, on the table at 
their elbows. 

A flare of voices rose, sharp with anger. The next instant 
a shot was fired. Frightened cries broke out, then there was a 
moment’s hush and pause all through the room; and, as no 
more shots followed, some men surged toward the scene; oth- 
ers, merely glancing that way, went on with their conversation. 
Some players at distant tables did not turn their heads. The 
orchestra, with only a discordant note or two, went on with 
“Turkey in the Straw.” 

The cockney, Martin O’Day, by headlong squirming pressed 
through the crowd and emerged before a monte table where a 
tall gambler, paie, expressionless except for a gleam of eye 
and thinner line at his thin mouth, stood with hand to derringer 
on the table before him and watched a drunken miner being 
helped off. 

The little cockney demanded rapidly of the men about him, 
turning from one to another: 

“Wot’s the muss? I sy, wot’s the row?” 

The gambler, attracted by the shrill insistence of the cockney 
voice, glanced toward him; the gaze lingered with penetrative 
searching for a moment, but the gambler disdained to speak; 
then, casually brushing at a glint of gold dust on his dark 
sleeve, reseated himself, and without a glance toward any one 
began shuffling the thin Spanish cards. 

“Make your bets, gentlemen! Make your bets,” droned his 
companion, the lookout, indifferently. 

“I sy,” Martin demanded, a little subdued by the gambler’s 
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eyes, but insistent on knowing what it was all about, and grasp- 
ing at the arm of a man near him, “I sy, wot’s the row ?” 

This man was Hubert Lee, tall, browned, clean shaven. He 
wore a new broadcloth suit, freshly polished boots, and a som- 
brero. He had been in California for years as the agent, 
trader, hide-buyer, for a firm of big leather merchants in the 
States. 

At the first news of gold, he, being used to the country and 
to trading with Indians, had employed a large number of them, 
profitably until rum sellers crowded too close to the diggings. 
But he had made a fortune and invested heavily in San Fran- 
cisco property. He was one of the important men of the city, 
with many enemies. 

After looking the cockney up and down with a half-suspi- 
cious scrutiny, Lee grinned broadly, amused. 

“Just in, eh? Well, youngster, the gentleman that is being 
escorted off with a hole near his heart lost two hundred ounces 
of gold in about an hour, then had the bad judgment to argue 
with Stewart Dawes, the same being the man that deals this 
game. If this fool dies, he will be the second that Mr. Dawes 
has sent to the happy hunting ground within a month.” 

“Yer mean—yer mean men is killed like that!’ Martin 
cried, leaving his mouth adroop as if to catch the answer. 

Lee good-naturedly tapped his own revolver, thrust into a 
broad leather belt that was studded with silver pieces. 

“In this country each man has to look out for himself, and 
if he’s a quarrelsome cuss, he doesn’t have to wait long to get 
buried. Have a drink, youngster ?” 

“T ain’t quarrelsome, I ain’t!” 

Martin called it “quarle-s’m,” but his meaning was clear. 

The busy bartender greeted Mr. Lee respectfully by name: 
“I thought you were out of the city, sir.” 

“I just went to Sacramento for a day,” said Lee. “Came 
down on a little schooner. Just got in about sundown.” 

Lee tossed a buckskin pouch to the bar. The bartender, 
with an air of preoccupied haste, for customers were waiting, 
took a pinch of dust between finger and thumb, which he 
dropped into a dish on the shelf behind the bar. 

What could be taken between finger and thumb, though one 
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man’s finger and thumb might be larger than another, passed 
in those free-handed days for a dollar. 

“I sy, Mr. Lee, is there any gold left in this bloomin’ coun- 
try f’r some of us fellers wot’s jus’ come in?” 

“Mountains of it!’ Mr. Lee affirmed, encouragingly, at the 
same time handing the bag to Martin, so that he might for a 
moment hold a sack of real gold, feel its weight. 

“Blimey! It’s ’eavy as lead!” 

“And some of it is soft as flour,” said Mr. Lee, taking back 
the pouch. 

“’Ow do yer get there? I come to get there, I did. An’ 
I’m in a bloomin’ ’urry, I am!” 

Mr. Lee, in an amiable mood, explained that a gold hunter 
first went to Stockton or Sacramento, from where he took his 
departure for the mines. The fare to either place was about 
three ounces of gold. Gold was, roughly, sixteen dollars the 
ounce in San Francisco; less at the mines. The miner must 
have an outfit of shovel, pick, pan—pans at one time had been 
sixteen dollars, but were now down to two or three dollars. 
In the early days—about six months before—even wooden 
washbowls had brought as high as thirty dollars. A pick was 
now five dollars. One must have blankets, boots—boots were 
$40 a pair—pans, grub. 

At that moment a man hurried up to Mr. Lee, saying: 

“T’ve been looking all over for you, Lee. Mr. Tesla, whom 
we've been expecting, you know, came in today ready to do 
business. It’s lucky you got in tonight. Other people—you 
can guess who—are trying to crowd you out of the deal. They 
are over to the Bella Union. Monsieur Max is over there too, 
waiting.” 


Lee and his friend walked off hurriedly. 


8 


A tipsy miner of huge size arose from a bench at a monte 
table as the gambler’s lookout tossed the markers from a heavy 
bag of dust, and placed the bag among the bank’s heap of 
gold. 

The burly miner, with an easy, almost cheerful air of un- 
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concern, shoved his way through the encircling group and 
headed for the door. His legs were the least bit unsteady. 
In avoiding one man he bumped into Martin O’Day. 

“Pardner, old world don’t seem big enough for the two of 
us, eh?” 

He paused, and with tipsy deliberation eyed the little cock- 
ney, who wore clothes intended for a man twice his size; then, 
said the miner with drunken earnestness: 

“You’ve shrunk!” 

“T ain’t. I didn’t dare grow big as you. Lots o’ times I ’ad 
ter sleep in a barrel on rainy nights. An’ if yer too big yer get 
yer feet wet. I’m pertykular wiv my feet, I am!” 

The miner pondered the explanation judiciously and seemed 
satisfied. 

“Now take me—William Burton, that’s me. I’m the biggest 
ass in this barnyard full of big asses. Eight months ago I 
come down from the mines with my stake. Gambled, lost, 
sold my ticket to get back to the mines. Dug out another 
stake. Got as far as Sacramento. Lost it. Back to the mines. 
Dug out some more. Started for home. Got no home, but I 
started anyhow. Got to playin’ here. Now broke. Haven’t 
got any steamer ticket this time to sell. Don’t know how I'll 
get back to the mines, but I got to go an’ dig.” 

“Let me go wiv yer!” 

Bill Burton eyed him with tipsy gravity, then admitted: 

“You might be lucky. But I’m broke—” 

As he spoke he fumbled about in his pockets and drew out 
a flabby buckskin bag, squeezing it through his hand. 

“—all I got left. Just a pinch. You want to be my pard? 
I’m Bill Burton. No damn good. Broke.” 

“Yer all right. I’m wiv yer!” 

“I was in here on a ship when the news hit—gold! The 
whole crew jumped for the mines. Made my stake three times. 
Plenty more up there. You furnish the outfit, we'll go pards. 
Here”—he thrust the flabby bag at Martin—“all I got. We're 
pards. Shake!’ 

They shook hands, settling the bargain; then Burton started 
off, suddenly humming. 

“T sy.” Martin ran after him. “I sy, where yer goin 
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“Bed. Can’t play. Can’t drink. Can’t do nothing but sleep 
when you’re broke. Where you stoppin’ ?” 

“I ain’t found a plyce yet,” said Martin. 

“Come on with me, pard,” said the miner and laid a forcible 
hand on Martin, nearly dragging him out of the Magnolia and 
across the Plaza, which, on nearly the whole of two sides and 

“a part of the third was brilliantly fringed by the blazing, and 
never closed, doorways of the gambling houses. 

The lodging houses being full when Burton, heavy with 
dust, came into the city, he had chanced upon a tent and care- 
lessly paid four ounces for a week’s rent. It was some four 
blocks from the plaza. 

“We bunk here,” he said, and pushed Martin through the 
door. 

Burton lighted a lantern and hung it on a nail. He was too 
tall to stand upright and moved about as if crouching to spring 
on somebody. 

The floor and corners were littered with odd scraps, among 
which Martin, with the eager deftness of one who has pawed 
ash barrels and alley rubbish, rummaged. He found a broken 
flint-lock rifle, a powder horn, a pouch heavy with bullets, a 
decayed rubber blanket, a half sack of wormy beans, empty 
cans. 

There was but one bunk. Burton flung a bundle of blankets 
off it, saying: 

“One thing, we got blankets. These are mine. I kept ’em 
for the ship. Give me a dollar or something. We'll flip to 
see who gets the bunk. The other fellow sleeps on the floor.” 

“T ain’t got no bloomin’ dollar,” said Martin cheerfully. 
Then added hastily, remembering that their partnership was 
based on his being able to buy the outfit—“I don’t sleep good 
on no bunk. Yer ’ave it, Billy. I won’t ’ave it, I won’t!” 

Burton sat down, yawning prodigiously. He threw his boots, 
one after the other, across the room. Then tossed away his 
hat. 

“Night, little pard. Look out a rat don’t lug you off— 
plenty of ’em big enough.” 

Burton fell back on the bunk, gave the blanket a swirl and, 
though it fell in a way that only partly covered his body, sighed 
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deeply and almost at once began the regular deep breathing of 
one who sleeps soundly. 

“Gor blimey! Where the bloomin’ ’ell can I fin’ money! 
I got ter ’ave it, I ’ave!” 

Martin waggled his head doubtfully. Five ttundred dollars, 
Mr. Lee had estimated. That in itself was wealth. He was 
skillful in evasions and explanations, but he knew that on the 
morrow, whatever his explanations, he would lose this big 
pardner if he did not have the money. 

All that he had was the flabbily empty buckskin pouch which 
Burton had thrust into his hand; and now, getting close to the 
lantern, Martin pulled open the mouth of the pouch and peered 
hard. A few pinches of brilliant dust lay in the bottom. He 
shook some of it into his hand, and with inquiring finger poked 
at the dust. 

Gold. Real gold. The stuff that would buy anything! Yet 
he had seen so much gold piled about and carelessly handled 
on the gambling tables—stacks of it, pouches of it—that for a 
moment he wondered how it could be so valuable. 

He had hardly a vague idea as to what gold dust was worth. 

If a fellow was lucky at gambling—?’ Martin had never 
seen monte played before this night, but he had quite readily 
caught onto the simple game. 

Martin weighed the bag thoughtfully in his small hand. It 
was light, very light. 

“Heavy as lead,” he remembered saying as he held the well- 
filled pouch of the amiable Mr. Lee. 

He licked his lips and swallowed with dry throat as an idea 
trembled through his mind. He moved closer and looked a little 
wistfully at his sleeping partner. But he also thought of Stew- 
art Dawes, the tall, pale, cold gambler, who had shot a man 
as indifferently as he brushed the glint of gold dust from his 
dark sleeve. 

Then he began to rummage among the litter of rubbish in 
the corner of the tent, and his thin, impudent, pinched features 
had an odd look of determination. 


= CHAPTER III 
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Night and day the Magnolia ran its games and bar; and at 
midnight, though the crowd of loafers had thinned, men still 
hovered thickly about the tables. 

In the city gold and silver coins were plentiful, though there 
were not nearly enough for the commerce; with the increase 
of miners gold dust became even in the city the medium of 
exchange as it was in the mines, where a gold coin was rarely 
seen. 

When gambling with dust, a man put his bag on the table, 
stated the amount of his wager, and the lookout placed a marker 
against it. If the player was unlucky this bag would lie on the 
table until the number of markers showed that the entire con- 
tents of the bag had been lost. Gamblers, by the weight in 
their hands, were expert at guessing the amount and value of 
the dust. 

Heavy play was on at the table where Stewart Dawes dealt. 
The betting of two men attracted the attention of many on- 
lookers. 

One of these was Col. Nevinson, a man of middle age, 
of striking appearance, smooth shaven except for a long black 
mustache. He wore a black soft hat, black cutaway coat, and 
flowing bow tie, and his height was accentuated by a haughty 
erectness. 

He had reached San Francisco in the early spring of *49, 
and was, therefore, an old-timer. No man had more diversi- 
fied business interests than Nevinson; he speculated auda- 
ciously, particularly in the lumber trade; he owned the con- 
trolling interest in stores throughout the mines, had money in- 
vested in gambling houses and city property. Yet his chief 
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expected to be United States Senator. Nevinson was domineer- 
ing, generous with his friends, high-handed, and regarded any 
man who opposed him as an enemy. 

He was almost constantly attended, some people said 
“guarded,” by a slump-shouldered cadaverous fellow by the 
name of Bruce Brace, who usually held his hands behind him. 

Now he stood beside the colonel, but did not at all watch 
the play. He looked vaguely about over the heads of the on- 
lookers. His eyes were dull as if covered with a sort of film, 
and he stared here and there with a seeming lack of interest. 

Col. Nevinson was drinking heavily, but with no apparent 
effect beyond a slight flush. Every few minutes a Chinaman 
came with a tray and bottle. 

Low conversation went on, for some man was saying that 
somebody had just gone into Washington Hall, ordered the 
doors closed, and had all the inmates paraded. A pretty dol- 
lar such sport would cost! 

Col. Nevinson, overhearing, demanded: 

“Who is the fool?” 

Nearly always he spoke with an air of anger, even to 
friends. 

“Don’t know, Colonel. A Spanish-looking fellow, they say, 
that just rode in today. Made a winning at somebody’s table. 
Then went crazy, I guess.” 

Stewart Dawes glanced toward the talebearer, but said noth- 
ing. 

At the other side of the table another man of striking ap- 
pearance was also playing heavily, and losing after a run of 
good luck. He was a young slender Spaniard, straight as a 
tent pole. His name was a proud one, Don José Roderigo 
Velazquez de Sola. Except for the shadow of a smile, in which 
there was nothing pleasant, his face was a mask. In two hours 
he had not said a word. 

He was richly dressed. His high sombrero was overlaid 
with gold braid; his velvet jacket fronted with gold buttons. 
From the top of his right boot the handle of a knife stuck up 
and, slung from his hip, in a way that a Spaniard seldom wore 
a gun, he carried a heavy ivory-handled revolver in a greasy 
holster, on his thigh, handle pointing backward. 
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Near midnight Martin O’Day wriggled through the onlook- 
ers and emerged at the elbow of the Spaniard. 

“Make your game, gentlemen,” said the lookout in a bored 

«voice. Bets were placed. Martin did not catch just what was 
the reason, but Dawes, placing aside his deck, moved his hand 
slightly toward the derringer at his elbow and said quietly 
to the Spaniard: 

“Change your bet.” 

“Pardon, senor, my bet eet was down firs’.” 

“T said, ‘Change your bet!” and the edge of Dawes’ voice 
grew sharper, his hand moving nearer his gun. 

The next instant he was looking into the muzzle of the heavy 
Colt’s revolver. 

Onlookers to right and left ducked, some going so far as 
the floor. Col. Nevinson pressed back, but did not dodge. 
Only Stewart Dawes remained indifferently motionless as the 

-smile on the face of the young Spaniard deepened, and his 
voice, soft as a girl’s, said: 

“Pardon, sefior, 1 have not the wish to change the bet. You 
will plees deal!” 

Dawes smiled coolly, and with a movement of wrist only 
turned his hand up, beaten. He had made a bad play; he was 
gambler enough to lose coolly. 

The Spaniard, with a smooth quick movement, returned the 
revolver to its holster, and the little cockney gaped at him in 
open-mouthed admiration. 

“TI,” said Col. Nevinson angrily, though speaking to no one 
in particular, “have seen greasers whipped for less!” 

The Spaniard’s eyes gleamed. His lips parted over teeth 
tightly clenched. For a moment, as if too full of rage for 
words, he glared at Nevinson. Bruce Brace noticed, his slack 
body stiffened, and the film seemed to leave his eyes; but his 
right hand remained behind him. 

“Where, sefior, where deed you see that? A Spaniard 
wheeped! Where?” 

Nevinson looked at him contemptuously: “I just came 
down from the mines a few days ago, and they tell of one 
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of your Dons who was pegged out and soundly whipped, sir!” 

“Who, sefior?” The Spaniard seemed almost beside him- 
self; his voice had the menace of pain and anger. “Do you 
know who did that thing?” 

Bruce Brace glanced expectantly toward the colonel; but 
Nevinson said only: 

“Who are you, sir, to question me! Damn your soul, sir, 
what is it you want?” 

“And you, sefior, have you ever done that theeng?” 

“I,” said Nevinson haughtily, “have struck whom I pleased, 
and wher!” 

“Ah,” the Spaniard answered softly, “perhaps you plees, 
now |” 

“Tf I did, you would have known it before this, sir!” 

“So, then you do not plees. Ah!” 

“Aw, make your bets, gentlemen, make your bets,” said the 
lookout. 

Martin O’Day, from under his coat, raised a heavy buckskin 
bag and cautiously edged it on to the table. 

“I’m playin’ the free spot, wiv the gentleman ’ere.” He ges- 
tured with a thumb at the Spaniard. 

Dawes glanced steadily for a moment at the small cockney, 
his large cap awry, his coat too large, upturned at the sleeves, 
his face underfed. 

Dawes said nothing. There was much thievery in the city, 
and nimble fingers pulled many a pouch from the pockets of 
half-drunken miners. With his eyes on the cockney, Dawes 
lifted the sack, weighing it in his hand. He glanced down 
without interest. There was a rich sprinkling of gold dust 
on the mouth of the sack. 

“Just under fifty ounces,” said Dawes with expert careless- 
ness. 

“’Ow much it wurf?” 

Dawes stared penetratingly, then again glanced at the 
sack : 

“About eight hundred. All of it on the tray?” 

Martin nearly collapsed. He had had no idea of weight, or 
of weight translated into dollars. 

“Arf of it! ’Arf of it!” he exclaimed anxiously. 
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“The game is made,” droned the lookout, laying markers 
against Martin’s sack. 

The cards fell. In a moment the lookout swept the Span- 
iard’s coins into the bank’s pile, and shifted the markers to 
show that half of Martin’s sack belonged to the bank. 

—_ “’Oly ’eaven!” said Martin, looking up reproachfully at the 
Spaniard. 

In a state of chills-and-fever tenseness, Martin began to 
play against what remained of his sack. Twice he had to bet 
the last ten dollars allowed him by the lookout’s accounting, 
but he won. Then he kept on winning. The Spaniard lost, 
Nevinson lost, but the cockney won until he had the bag on his 
side of the table and some gold coins in his hand. At last, 
desperately, for he was not getting anywhere by small bets, 
he risked the sack, all of it, on the deuce. 

The Spaniard, with his last dollar gone, lifted the band 
from his sombrero and with no haste or irritation laid it on 
the table. 

Dawes picked it up, idly examined it, said indifferently : 

“Fifty dollars.” 

The Spaniard bet against the deuce, and lost. Martin won. 
His eager hands scraped in the gold, gold pieces, all of it; he 
stuffed his capacious pockets until they were weighted with 
gold. He crammed the buckskin bag into a coat pocket. 

The Spaniard glanced idly, with a faint suggestion of con- 
tempt at the cockney, then rolled a cigaret neatly, lighted it, 
and without a gesture or change of expression, turned away. 

“Just a minute!” said Stewart Dawes. 

The Spaniard turned with a flash of movement, but Dawes’ 
hands were empty, though his right hand lay so close that it 
touched the butt of the derringer. From his chair he looked 
up coolly, without a sign of what he meant to say. 

“Greaser,” Dawes began evenly, “the next time you draw 
a gun on me, shoot! Because if—” 

“Si, sefior, with pleasure!” the Spaniard interrupted softly, 
his dark eyes brightly aglow. He smiled slightly and stood 
motionless, waiting. 

Dawes eyed him dangerously, but being a thorough gambler, 
and patient, for the second time that night he realized that he 
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had been beaten. This greaser was not like others, who could 
be humiliated because half the time they hardly understood 
what was being said and knew, besides, that they were un- 
popular with the crowd. This fellow seemed ready for a fight 
with anybody and, if Dawes’ memory served him right, the 
gun this fellow carried was, even to the holster, much like that 
of the Spanish-looking man who, earlier in the day, had hit 
his bank hard. 

Dawes had the good judgment to accept his luck, however 
much it hurt. Nonchalantly he cut his cards and began shuf- 
fling. 

There was hardly any one left at the table to play. The 
corpse-like Bruce Brace, having at last seen something on 
which his eyes rested with interest, had bent forward and 
whispered to Nevinson, who instantly stopped playing, reas- 
suringly reached under his coat, touching something there; 
then, with Brace at his heels, pushed hurriedly through the 
crowd, toward the bar. 

Martin followed the Spaniard, and a few yards from the 
table caught at his arm. 

The Spaniard whirled, eyes narrowed, hand to hip; but his 
hand fell away and his eyes lost the glint of fierceness as he 
waited, but not as if likely to be interested. 

“T sy, do yer need some chink, matey ?” 

The Spaniard looked puzzled and repeated doubtfully: 

“Chee-ink? Chee-ink ?” 

“Blimey, sure!” said Martin, jingling his heavy pockets and 
grinning generously. 

“No, sefior, I do not borrow from Americanos.” 

“But ye’re broke. An’ sy, I ain’t no Amircan-ho. [I’m Heng- 
lish. Stryght! I been lucky. You ain’t. An’ I like yer.” 

“Your pardon, sefior, no. With your luck an’ a leetle cour- 
age, sefior—the bank, you would break eet. You queet while 
winning !” 

“Huhn? Sy, look ’ere. I ain’t no bloomin’ ’ero, but I sy— 
T’ll show yer wot I done!” 

He nervously yanked at his buckskin pouch, dragged it from 
his pocket, opened it, thrust it out. 

“Look ’ere! Nothin’ but oh 
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It was dust all right, just plain dust off the street mixed 
with bullets which gave the sack weight. 

“Ah yes, sefior. Veree clevar. You had nothing to lose.” 

“Nothin’ to lose! Yer crazy. That gambler bloke ’e’d ’ave 
shot me quicker’n ’ell! I was bettin’ me bloody life. I’m 

—hofferin’ to loan—” 

“Pardon, sefior, no,” said the Spaniard firmly, but, in a 
reserved way, friendly. 

Even as they talked together high voices, raw with anger, 
came from across the room. 

Col. Nevinson’s voice, high pitched and menacing, could be 
heard. 

“you sir, damn your soul, have interfered with my affairs 
on every side 3 

“And you,” a forceful contemptuous voice answered, “don’t 
keep your affairs clean enough to welcome having them looked 
into, do you?” 

“Damn your soul, sir, apologize!” 

“You, sir, can go to the devil!” 

“Draw and defend yourself!” cried Nevinson. 

The words were not fully spoken before shots were fired, 
again and again and again. 

Men whooped in alarm and threw themselves to the floor, 
under tables and benches as shot followed shot. 

Then, through the smoke, two men were seen standing up- 
right—Col. Nevinson and Bruce Brace. Neviison erect, gun 
at his side, his left hand fumbling absently at his right shoul- 
der, where he had becn hit. 

On the floor, before the bar, sprawled full length, face down, 
dead, with a gun that still smoked in his fingers, lay Hubert 
Lee, 

Suddenly in the tense silence that followed the reverberant 
crashing of the guns Monsieur Max sent up a torrent of 
French profanity and lamentation. His voice crackled. His 
hands smote and clawed the air. And the crowd that rose from 
under benches and reappeared through doorways, pressed in 
close to the bar and stared—not at the body of Hubert Lee, but 
at the great mirror, hopelessly marred with a star-like blot, 
almost in the center. 
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Monsieur Max abruptly stopped cursing. With a flourish he 
pulled a silk handkerchief from his sash and, grinning, shouted 
triumphantly : 

“Oh oh oh—pooh! It is not for me to give one damn! At 
ze twelve o’clock tonight, messieurs, ze Magnolia I sold him to 
ze gentleman, Monsieur Tesla. It is for Monsieur Tesla to do 
ze cuss words!” 
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A few minutes later Col. Nevinson appeared at the rooms of 
Dofia Elvira Eton. He pushed by the negro girl who opened 
the door, and, stormy with excitement and triumph, cried: 

“T’ve settled with Lee!” 

“Lee! I didn’t know he was in town!” Elvira exclaimed 
from the high-backed teak chair where she had been reading 
a Spanish novel. She did not rise, but her dark eyes 
widened with a moment’s look of pleasurable excitement as 
Nevinson continued, striding toward her: 

“It had to come! He got me here—” touching his right 
shoulder, as yet undressed—“but I put a piece of lead into his 
heart !” 

Nevinson, with frowns and a manner of angry tenseness, 
together with some harsh names for Lee, remained standing 
and told of the encounter. He mentioned too that Bruce Brace 
had fired. 

“Brace missed. Hit the new mirror. Thunder strike his 
soul! That glass cost money, and now I mean to have an in- 
terest in the Magnolia! By God, I get what I want! Id told 
Bruce not to draw—not unless I was down. But when he saw 
me stagger—touched here—”’ he gestured at his shoulder—“he 
drew. That gun of his, no bigger than a toy! Can almost 
cover it in his palm. He just grins when I laugh at the thing— 
a toy! Yet he’s done work with it—two men. Good friend, 
Brace. Lee and I had to have it out, blast his soul! Dressed 
like a greaser—that hat! Pah! I thoroughly hated the 
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man 
Nevinson appeared to hate everything Spanish, excepting 


herself. Hubert Lee had worn a sombrero. She thought of 
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that other man, Hales, who too wore a sombrero and had in- 
quired for Hubert Lee. 

Nevinson strode here and there about the room, at times 
putting his hand for a moment to his shoulder ; he talked, jus- 
tifying his grievances with a detailed recital of the many things 

“Hee had done and tried to do. Lee had shouldered him out of 
the deal to buy the Magnolia; or tried to. He had put Lee— 
blast his greaser soul !—out of the way! 

Elvira, a little bored by the colonel’s long recital, picked up 
a silver-backed mirror, formerly her mother’s. Preoccupiedly, 
she examined her face, her hair, her pendant earrings; she 
touched a stray wisp here and there, rubbed at what appeared 
to be the beginning of a wrinkle, then laid the mirror aside, or 
rather to one side, face up. Listlessly she began to roil a corn- 
husk cigaret, and leaned over a little, absently looking at her- 
self in the mirror. 

Elvira knew nothing of her father, except that his name was 
Eton and he had been English; there the matter ended, and she 
was not curious. But her mother had been a remarkable woman, 
understanding the intricacies of a man-owned world; and was 
long and well known, if not entirely reputably, in Havana. The 
mother spoke English fluently. About the only scholastic re- 
quirement she imposed on Elvira was that tongue, the reason 
being that, as Sefiora Eton said, the English and Yankee are 
such men as give, give, give—if the woman is beautiful. 

Among much else that was priceless, though hardly scholas- 
tic, the mother had taught Elvira that the only things worth 
while to a woman were her beauty, other people’s money, and 
that men should be kept underfoot—where they belonged. 

This remarkable mother had been blessed with courage as 
well as with wisdom. Smallpox crept into the city, terrifying 
everybody; Sefiora Eton’s face was irreparably blighted; then 
the redoubtable woman who had taught her daughter to live, 
showed her how to die. Quite calmly, with a mirror in her 
hand, as if from it receiving the fatal sentence, Sefiora Eton 
drank a glass of poisoned wine, and so departed from a world 
where, according to her simple beliefs, a woman’s face was 
more to be valued than her life. 

The news of gold in California, at the time regarded as a 
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Spanish country, had reached Havana when Elvira was ready 
to leave the city. She had lost favor with certain persons of 
municipal importance; and an immediate departure was, if not 
necessary, at least desirable. She had been accompanied by 
Tota, a pretty negress who spoke Spanish only, and by an odd 
scoundrel who went under the name of Ferdinand. He was 
some sort of Spaniard, but could make himself understood in 
almost any tongue. 
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This Ferdinand was a broad-chested, shaggy-headed, but 
beardless rascal; a world wanderer, who had been on slave 
ships, in theatrical troupes, as musician and performer, with 
robbers ashore and afloat, and in many prisons. In his youth 
the officials of Cadiz had clipped his ears, the better to know 
him if they should meet again. Frenchmen had branded his 
shoulder and sent him to the hulks; but, as he said, this was 
no place for a man of a roving nature so, having filed his 
chains in secret, he departed headlong into the water at night 
and was reported drowned. 

It would take more than water, apparently more than rope, 
to end his life. 

In Havana one afternoon, Elvira, attended by a rather el- 
derly military personage, sat on a balcony to witness the hang- 
ing of a half-dozen rogues. Executions fascinated her, and at 
that time they were something of a holiday event in Havana, as 
formerly in London and Paris. The prisoners were being 
brought to the gallows in a wooden cart drawn by oxen. One 
of these was a powerful fellow, who, though his hands and feet. 
were tied, stood upright against the wooden railing of the cart, 
joked with the crowd and sang snatches from a witty ballad 
about Sweet Mistress Hemp who had a ready caress for good 
stout men. 

“Don’t let them garrote that man!” said Dofia Elvira to the 
important personage who at the time was much interested in 
pleasing her. 

He was a gallant man, this official, with authority. He wrote 
a dozen words on a small pad taken from his pocket and gave 
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the paper to an orderly. A few minutes later, amid the noisy 
joy of the crowd, Ferdinand was led away, reprieved. 

Later, Elvira, accompanied by the official, visited Ferdinand 
in his small cell where he was ironed to the wall. Learning 
what she had done for him, he fell on his knees before her, 

cealled her an angel, and swore that he was persecuted only be- 
cause he was an honest man and the world was full of rogues. 
There was, even then, a vague, good-natured insincerity, a kind 
of twinkling, in his tone that interested her and caused even the 
official to smile tolerantly. 

“My poor man, how could you sing on your way to death!” 

“Queen of Angels, only evil men fear death!” 

Elvira learned from authoritative sources that he was a thor- 
ough rogue; and some said that he was not a Spaniard at all, 
but a Basque. He sang well and could play any stringed in- 
strument that was placed in his hands. But his most distinc- 
tive accomplishment, unless it was breaking prison, was that 
of knife-thrower. He had once traveled about Europe with 
mountebanks, going from fair to fair. At ten paces he could 
send knives rapidly, one after the other, into a playing card, 
and sink the steel of each an inch or more into solid oak. 

At this time Dofia Elvira had money and friends of impor- 
tance. She was pleased to slip a little gold and a few smiles 
here and there among certain persons who looked after the 
welfare of the city and, though a notorious rogue, Ferdinand 
passed from a reprieve to a pardon. 

At first she tried to make a sort of house servant of him; but 
though always, or nearly always, cheerful, he was untamable. 
She did not grow tired of him so much as almost afraid of him. 
He was enigmatic, talkative, but, in a way that she could not 
penetrate, secretive. He never asked her for anything, and 
more than once he gave her money—as if trying to pay his 
debt. She did not dare ask how he got it. Always he spoke 
of her as “the good Dojfia”; always he was respectful, even at 
such times as she, in a passion, might cali him a thief and gal- 
lows fruit, and he would greatly frighten her by his Ce 
stare and rapid speech that ran inflectionally, all in a breath, 
from humbleness to menace and back again. He spoke Span- 
ish even with a slight accent, as he did English and French. 
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She felt that he ought to be more of a grateful slave than he 
was. 

But Elvira had been very glad that he was at hand when she 
wished to leave Havana. He, too, was ready and eager to 
reach California. 

They had no sooner got to San Francisco than Ferdinand, 
with a guitar over his shoulders and a knife in his belt, set out 
for the mines. He returned shortly without callouses on his 
hands and with much gold. Ina little while he was off for the 
mines again, returning soon. California, he said, was a great 
country. He placed a sum of money in the good Dofia’s hands 
and asked her to buy for him a certain portion of this won- 
derful land, naming the place—an old Spanish ranch known as 
Cowden’s,—not far from San Francisco. Ferdinand could not 
read nor write. He was very insistent about this ranch. What- 
ever it cost, he said that he would get the money. She even 
visited the rancho, and found it an isolated and rather dilapi- 
dated place. 

She inquired what on earth he could want of it, and learned 
that Ferdinand was, or at least said he was, preparing a home 
for his old age; this being about as near the truth as anybody 
could ever get out of him. 

She had, as usual with anything like business, turned to Col. 
Nevinson in the matter of buying this ranch; and he always 
put himself out to accommodate his friends. 

Elvira also thought California a great country, but she did 
not look so far forward as to see old age. Old age, like her 
own death, was something of which she would never let herself 
think. 

She restlessly craved excitement. Her instincts were, if not 
dramatic, at least theatrical. She spent her idleness in reading 
Spanish novels, revengeful of plot, through which women 
moved, artful and unforgiving, with jeweled daggers, worn 
secretly. 

Even here in San Francisco, where there was little to buy 
and much gold, she was wasteful of money, but resourceful, 
very resourceful. For instance, at a time when the city was 
bare of furniture she had been able to get nearly all the fur- 
nishings she wanted—the king’s palace would hardly have sup- 
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plied her with all that she wanted, at least for any length of 
time—through Col. Nevinson, who bought the stuff from the 
captains and caretakers of the crewless ships out on the bay. 
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Now, having lighted a second cigaret, Dofia Elvira sat back, 
blew the smoke upward and with slumbrous-eyed disinterest 
listened to Col. Nevinson. 

“_J found out that he was telling here and there that I 
brought her to California—” 

“Her! Who?” Elvira asked quickly, with something of 
jealous alarm. “Who are you talking about?” 

“Ann Hales.” 

“Oh!” She sprang up, alert, interested, sensitively ready to 
be jealous. 

“Oh, what?” demanded the Colonel bruskly. “What do 
you know of her?” 

“Nothing, my Colonel. But somewhere—oh, quite vaguely 
—it seems I have heard—that name, haven’t I? I wonder 
where ?”’ 

“Lee told two or three persons. By God, sir, I'll call any 
man to account for lies about me! Or woman, sir! Or 
woman! She lied about me, too.” 

“What did she say, my Colonel ?” 

Elvira, watching his lips as if to catch the words before she 
heard their sound, stroked tenderly at his coat collar. Her 
fingers touched something moist. She jerked her hand back, 
then hastily rubbed her fingers on his sleeve. She felt a pleas- 
urable slight shudder, and for a moment hardly listened to 
what he was saying, but looked intently at the moist red stain 
she had touched. 

“Why, sir, she said—or at least that blasted greaser of a Lee 
claimed she said that I, I, sir! brought her to California. She 
happened to be on the ship, that was all. I swear to—I won’t 
swear to anybody, sir. I simply state the truth. She was on 
the ship. True, I had known her before, but I had nothing to 
do, nothing at all, with bringing her to California, or with what 
happened to her after she got here. No, sir!” 
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“Ah,” said Elvira, inscrutably. 

Col. Nevinson looked at her with suspicion: 

“Why do you say that, ‘Ah’?” 

“Ah, no reason, my Colonel. What happened to her after 
she got here? Tell me more of her. Where is she now?” 

“There is little to tell. She was married to a man she did 
not love. An Army officer who left her much alone—with 
good reason, too. Any man would soon have left her. She 
was crazy!” 

“Ah-ah? Continue, my Colonel, dear. What became of 
her? Where is she now?” 

“Fire and Hell, woman! You are not jealous!” 

“TP Jealous? Of who? No, no! I like romances, to read 
them—to hear them. Tell me more. This husband of hers, 
what of him? May he not come to California too—looking 
for her—for you?” 

“He is dead—not that I would care,’ Col. Nevinson added 
quickly, giving one end of his mustache an upward twist. “I 
did not bring her. She had gone to the devil Jong before. 
Drank. I soon lost sight of her, here.” 

“So fickle, you men,” Elvira murmured playfully. “But 
now, where is she?” 

“Why do you care?” 

“When I read a novel I read to the end, even the dull ones, 
my Colonel.” 

“She went from bad to worse, and is now in some sort of 
lodging house. Sydney woman keeps it, I hear, down by 
Clark’s Point. She was for a time in Washington Hall. Got 
thrown out of there.”’ Col. Nevinson shook his head as he said 
it. Wretched indeed was the woman who must fall lower than 
the lowest of those in Washington Hall. 

“And she was beautiful, once?” 

“Once, yes. I should say she was! But never a good 
woman, never! Her husband was killed during the war 
and—” 

“Ah, perhaps that’s how I have heard the name? There was 
much in the newspapers at one time—I read of it in Havana 
—about a Captain Hales who fought a duel between the armies. 
Yes, yes, | remember. He was a scout and—” 
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At any time it rather irritated Col. Nevinson to hear other 
men praised. 

“All I know of him is that he was killed.” 

“But many men have been reported dead that lived, and 
everybody comes to California. What if he should appear?” 

casked Elvira slowly, but thrilled. 

“T don’t take a step backward from any man, sir!” 

“I wonder—” Elvira murmured, thinking of the dark 
horseman. 

“You what!” 

“T wonder, is he dead? Are you sure?” 

“She got a pension. He was a captain, but not—” this a 
little contemptuously—“of a military family. Leather mer- 
chants. Lee was a hide buyer here in California for the firm. 
Somehow he found out who she was, that she was here—and 
meddled. Damn his soul!” 

“T see,” said Elvira. 

“What do you see?” he asked sharply. 

“Many things, my Colonel. Hubert Lee may have sent word 
East, to her people—to the husband’s people I mean and—” 

“What are you talking about? Why would Lee do that, any- 
how ?” 

“Oh, to make trouble for you! Don’t you see? Supposing, 
just supposing, the husband should come?” 

“Let him come!” 

“Ah—” admiringly, or seemingly so—“you fear no man!” 

“No man, sir!” 

“But women, an?” she asked, teasingly. 

“You—yes, of course,” he said, twisting one side of his 
mouth into a sort of smile, meant pleasantly. 

“Where is she, this Ann Hales? Where, did you say?” 

“Why do you care? She is nothing.” 

“May I not be curious?” 

“The place is called the Red Lamb. So Lee said. He told 
a fellow that. The fellow told me. I don’t know.” 

“Red Lamb, what a name! And Iam curious. You say she 
was once beautiful ?” 

“She was. Yes. No doubt about it. She was, once.” 

“And rich? Her husband was rich? Rich family, now?” 
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“Very rich. Very. So I heard,” he said without interest, 
putting his hand to his injured shoulder. 

“And this husband, was he handsome, Colonel? What did 
he look like?” 

“Never saw him.” 

“The name Hales, Colonel, is it a common name in this 
country ?” 

“Why the devil are you so full of questions?” 

“T am curious. I have nothing to do with myself but be 
curious. Hales is a common name, Colonel?” 

“There are Hales in the East. Lots of them.” 

“It is so common then that—ah, you don’t jump when you 
hear it ?” 

“Jump! Jump? No, I don’t jump! Not when I hear any 
man’s name!” 

“Not—” at times with playful malice she struck the chords 
that made him explosive—‘when you know he is dead.” 

“What's the matter with you tonight? How dare you, 
woman, say a thing like that to me!” 

“Ah—” humbly—“pardon, my Colonel. I but played. Come, 
we will sit over here, close together, and you shall tell me about 
this woman you once loved, when she was pretty.” 

“No,” he said, a little soothed, but still irritated. “No, 
you're in one of your womanish moods tonight. I’m going to 
a doctor.” 

She went to the door so graciously with him, was so sooth- 
ingly tender, that he was tempted to linger. 

“Don’t, my Colonel, remember when your Elvira has been 
naughty and teased.” 

She kissed him with the clinging insistence of a woman who 
means to be loved whether or not the man is willing; and he 
broke away good-naturedly, saying—“Devil !” 

Elvira pushed the door closed and stared excitedly, at noth- 
ing: 

“Devil I am, and can call the dead! Jealous? Ah-ah, of him? 
Ho, what a fool to think it! Let him take care how he calls the 
Spaniard Greaser! But Sefior Dick Hales—ah? Rich, very 
rich and handsome. What a fool she must have been! Tota! 
Tota!” 
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“Yes, Dofia—yes!” said Tota, entering anxiously. 
Elvira picked up the mirror and looked into it as she spoke: 
“Get me to bed, Tota. I must sleep well. Tomorrow is im- 
portant. When we meet a second time the Sefior Dick will be 
more polite! And she, that Hales woman, was once beautiful. 
I wonder, blonde or brunette? I forgot to ask.” 


CHAPTER IV 
i 


Bill Burton slept late and awakened hungry; but late as it 
was, Martin, huddled into a lump under the blanket, still 
snored. The big miner shook him out of the blanket. Martin 
awakened with groping gestures, pawing about him to make 
sure that he had not merely dreamed of winning from Stewart 
Dawes’ table. 

He tried to tell Burton about it, but Burton was hungry, 
interested in the story, but more interested in beefsteak and 
eggs. Having gold, winning or losing it, was an old story 
to him. 

Burton, taking strides as if he wore seven league boots in- 
stead of cowhide, led the way. The little cockney, with re- 
peated rushes, tried to keep by his side, but could do hardly 
more than follow with a sort of hurried stumbling over the 
rough ground. 

From somewhere thin piercing cries reached them. Burton 
stopped with a jerk, his heels planted at the edge of a bank 
down which he was ready to jump. He turned his head all 
about, curious, uncertain, trying to tell from where the sound 
came. 

“Wot’s up?” 

“Don’t you hear it?” 

“Blimey, ’ow yer goin’ ’elp ’earin’ of it! I ’ear a baby squall- 
pe 
Burton turned and walked uncertainly in the direction that 
Martin pointed; and after a few steps stopped. 

“That’s a baby sure! Wonder what’s the matter with it?” 

“Bellyhake,” said Martin, as if he knew about babies. 

“Down here somewhere.” 

Burton went forward with an air of awkward caution, as if 


not quite sure whether or not he ought to go; then, pointing 
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with a gesture of discovery at a lean-to affair of pine boards. 

“Tn there!” 

The baby wailed as if in the pain that is greater than death. 

“What’s wrong, you reckon?” Burton asked, peering hard as 
if sure that Martin was better informed about babies than 

himself. 

its sick. 

Burton swore in vague protest, then went close to the lean- 
to, bent his head, listened. He raised a fist that could have 
smashed in a barrel, hesitated, knocked timidly. He stepped 
back quickly as if a little afraid of what he had done. 

With scrape and tug the ill-fitting door opened and a woman 
peered out. 

Her hair was down her back. She was young, but her face 
had the weariness of hard work and privation. Her gray eyes 
stared anxiously. The baby continued with wail on wail. She 
held a wet cloth in her hand. Her dress was torn, worn, dirty. 

From within the shack a man’s voice, now weak, but sug- 
gesting a powerful voice diminished by sickness, asked: 

“Who be it, Betty?” 

“What you folks want?’ she asked doubtfully, with the 
harsh nasal inflection of the backwoods. 

“Ma’am, we ain’t wanting—we just— Ma’am, is there any- 
thing us fellows can do?” 

“Who be it, Betty? What he be wantin’ of us?” 

The baby screamed, scream on scream. 

“Ezekiel, these folks ask if they can help usens!” she said 
blankly, incredulous. 

“Yes, ma’am, that’s sure it!” Burton affirmed loudly. 

The voice of Ezekiel proclaimed as if to a congregation: 

“The merciful man doeth good to his own soul.” Then in 
weak eagerness— “‘Ask ’em in, Betty. ’Vite ’em right in!” 

She stepped aside, nervously glancing about the small rude 
shelter, and Burton, crouching as if to enter a low cave, came 
in with embarrassed slowness. 

A thin gaunt man, of powerful, bony frame, lay on two 
boards placed on boxes. His eyes were dark and sunken. He 
was bearded like a young prophet. One thin blanket was his 
covering. The baby, amid some clothing in a crate, waved tiny 
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fists and, with eyes tightly shut, yelled as if in fury at the in- 
justices of this world. 

“Just look at that little dickens!” said Burton, admiringly. 

“My good man is powerful sick,” the woman answered. 

“Neighbor, you do looked pretty peak-ed.” 

“Friend,” answered the sick man, “‘it is the punishment of 
the Lord.” 

“He’s a preacher,” said the wife wistfully, glancing toward 
him. Then, abruptly—‘We’re Methodist.” 

“You look damn hard up too,” the miner blurted. 

The Rev. Ezekiel Preble, with passionate fervor answered— 

“He that is greedy of gain troubleth his own house!” 

He lay on his back, and could not move. He was full of 
fever, but filled too with the deep inner fire that has in- 
flamed prophets. 

“He’s a powerful good man,” the woman muttered anxiously, 
looking at Martin. 

In the midst of the baby’s crying the preacher, pitching his 
voice as if from a pulpit, explained: 

“T come to Californy drawn more by the lust of harlot gold 
than by a burnin’ to do the work of Goda’mighty”; and, in a 
tone of approval, added, “His wrath has visited me!” 

“What’s you need’s a doctor, neighbor.” 

The mother had stooped to the baby, lifted it, but the baby 
continued to scream, beating the air with its fists. 

“T endure suff’rin’ for the sin 0’ covet’ness !” 

“He’s got bowel trouble,” said the woman, swaying the baby 
up and down. 

“T ain’t seen a baby in five years,” Burton told her. “That 
is, not a real one. Indians have babies up to the mines.” 

“The wrath has descended on my son,” droned the preacher. 

“Babies ain’t no right to suffer!” said Burton. 

“The poor is hated even by his own neighbors, but the rich 
hath many friends.” 

“Christians ort o’ be pore,’ Mrs. Preble put in helplessly. 
“Not hanker after vanities.” ; 

“All go unto one place; all are of the dust, and all turn to 
dust again!” 

“Ezekiel!” she protested timidly. 
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“Ain’t nobody come near you folks?” Burton asked. 

“We come with neighbors from York State, but they lit out 
fer the mines yesterday,” said the woman. 

“How much better to get wisdom than gold,” moaned the 
preacher. 

__ “Ma’am—” Burton was edging backward toward the door— 
“here’s some money—little pard, shell out! An’ that ain’t all, 
neither. There'll be some folks up here to help you pretty 
soon!” 

He ducked backward and out, and hurried off toward the 
Plaza, where, even at that early hour, the city was not only astir 
but bustling. Men yet tousled from their beds, hurried about, 
hastily buying, selling, changing their fortunes before break- 
fast. Men who had not been in bed at all walked along aim- 
lessly, usually a little drunkenly, with money gone, strength 
gone, hope gone. Hundreds of miners, overheated by the hot 
sun and feverish work, chilled by the icy water and frosty 
nights of the mountains, sickened by rough food and rougher 
liquor, had crept back down from the diggings. There were 
many suicides every day, as if the crushed weaklings took 
themselves out of the way to make room for more boisterous 
and daring men. 

On the dry barren square of the Plaza wagons were scattered, 
and to the wagons were tied mules and oxen, that fed and 
stamped about in the dust. The Plaza was swarmed with men, 
with groups talking excitedly of real estate, diggings, of the 
shortage of flour, the rise in pork, the fall in lumber, of Hu- 
bert Lee’s death—some said ‘murder,’ others, ‘duel.’ Men dis- 
cussed freighting, the heavy play at this or that gambling table, 
the sale of the Magnolia, the Spanish-looking man who for 
an hour had ‘bought’ Washington Hall the night before. They 
discussed the two full columns in that morning’s Alta Cali- 
fornia (published three times a week), giving an account of 
robberies and assaults, and men wondered what was going to 
be done about criminals. There were no police and nobody 
had the willingness to serve as policemen. 

Venders, with hardly more than a plank and two boxes, and 
sometimes not that, displayed and called their wares: jimcrack 
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jewelry, jimcrack medicine of which sick miners gulped incred- 
ible amounts, peanuts, popcorn. 

Many small boys and some men scrambled in the sweepings 
before the gambling houses and saloon doorways, blowing dust 
from their palms and, with moistened fingers or heads of pins, 
picked out the flakes of dust, gold dust, carelessly swept from 
halls and barrooms. 

Burton was used to mining camps where if a man had any- 
thing to say he went into the center of the camp, lifted up his 
voice and said it, and men gathered about and listened. If they 
disapproved, they said so. If they approved, they acted, in- 
stantly. 

Now he went to the corral around the flag pole, climbed up. 
balancing himself astride the topmost rail, and shouted— 

“Hey-Oh! Here, all you fellows. I got something to tell 
you!” 

Faces turned toward him doubtfully, then, with a kind of 
wariness, men moved nearer. Hank, the horsebuyer, searched 
about for a stick to whittle and took out his knife. Venders 
edged in. Groups broke up and turned toward him. 

“Fellows! There’s a parson, his wife an’ a baby—a little bit 
of a feller—up there on the hill, sick. They come with some 
people that lit out for the mines and left ’em—sick. He’s a 
powerful fine preacher. They need a doctor. They need grub. 
They need some place to live. He’s a powerful good preacher, 
an’ she’s a mighty fine woman. Fellows, she’s our kind of a 
woman, with a real baby fs 

That was as far as he got or needed to get. 

“Where? Where are they?” 

Generosity was instantaneous. Two or three men snatched 
off their hats, deposited their own contributions, and were sur- 
rounded by others, anxious to give. Word flew about this way 
and that. In their charity, as in their dissipation, there was an 
eager turbulence. Their impulses were simple, without re- 
straint or moderation. 

A half-drunken man struggled up over the end gate of a 
wagon, stood up, yelled for listeners and made a speech of his 
own. He was for giving the preacher a job and hiring a 
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church. Some sober men nodded in approval. No one asked 
to what creed the preacher belonged. There were many 
preachers in the city, and some worked as laborers, as dish- 
washers; but on behalf of this one, Burton had struck the 
hearts of men. 
A doctor was sent for. A delegation was selected to call on 
“the family. Burton was not in it. He had explained where 
the shanty was. That was enough. He and Martin went to 
breakfast. 
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A tent known as the Nugget Restaurant was popular. Just 
why, no one might have been able to say, but it was popular 
with the miners, who ate in noisy haste. 

There was the scrape of heavy boots, clattering of tin and 
iron dishes, buzz and jargon of fragmentary voices, a noisy 
chewing, and sucking at coffee cups. They were a rough, 
healthy lot, breakfasting on steak, flapjacks, coffee, thick 
slices of bread, hard-boiled eggs. Eggs, hard-boiled, were a 
dollar each. The tables were bare boards. There were rough 
benches, stools, boxes to sit upon. The floor was earth, pound- 
ed hard as concrete by the endless tramping. In the after- 
noons, when the wind came up flinging dust and sand, dishes 
and tables were covered with dust. 

Burton squeezed in on a bench, Martin wrigegled in beside 
him. 

“Three hen-nuggets, hard, coffee an’ a hunk o’ bear meat!” 
said Burton to a middle-aged, slightly flustered waiter. 

“Same f’r me!’ Martin shouted, only vaguely aware of what 
he was ordezing. 

Men all about poured scalding coffee, sweetened with Mexi- 
can sugar or blackstrap molasses, down their throats, and 
crammed big pieces of meat, seared and burned outside, raw 
within, into their mouths, and talked. All had their hats on. 
They ate rapidly, ravenously, feasting on bear, beef, venison. 
Steaks sizzled for a minute in the frying pan, were flopped 
over, thrown on a plate, served. Flapjacks were tossed high 
into the air, dexterously caught in the pan. It was like the 
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rude banquet hall of a robust primitive people, and theirs was 
a rude, unconscious arrogance of health and self-assurance. 

Each mouthful of food, through the three meals of the day, 
averaged for these ravenous men about ten cents a bite. 

As each miner went out he paused at the door, told the pro- 
prietor what he had eaten, handed over his pouch, and the pro- 
prietor seldom touched the gold scales, but with finger and 
thumb helped himself. There were no arguments, no sus- 
picions, no watchfulness. It was long before the miners real- 
ized that these shopkeepers robbed them, brazenly. 

Near Burton the talk was of a man who since about four 
o'clock that morning had been bucking Stewart Dawes’ bank, 
hitting it hard. 

A lean, thin, waspish looking sun-burned man across the 
table was saying— 

“T got money, an’ here it is, that he breaks that gambler’s 
bank. Any you fellers want it?” 

Men were too busily eating to take the time to bet with him. 

“Who is he?” asked Burton, lifting a peeled egg. 

“Him?” said the waspish man. “He’s Dick Hales. He don’t 
know me from Adam’s left foot, but I know him, by SA 
was in the war—so was he. I seen him - 

Some one asked: 

“What kind of a fellow is he?” 

“Say, he’d fight anything, that feller. Hales? Say, he’d fight 
a rattlesnake an’ give it first bite!” 

“Ain’t he the fellow that bought out the Washington Hall 
last night?” 

“Tf that ain’t just like it!” cried the waspish man in disgust. 
“One o’ the best scouts in the Army, next to Dave Crockett 
and old Kit himself. An’ he could go right where Dave ’r Kit ’r 
nobody else could go. He growed up mostly down somewheres 
in Californy. Can look like a greaser till he’d fool a Mexican’s 
own mother. I was in the Rangers myself.” 

The Texan looked about slowly. Men, some of them, paused 
a moment in their eating and looked up, listening expectantly. 

“He done a lot o’ things, but onct the greasers was camped 
on a hill, like over there’—he touched a coffee cup—‘“valley 
here”—he drew his finger along the table. “Americans here on 
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this hill. A Mexican off’cer on the purtiest hoss I ever seen— 
an’ he shore could ride, too, that feller. He come out under a 
white flag, with sword, gun an’ lance—them greaser lances was 
shore bad medicine. He dares ary gringo to come out an’ fight 
him a duel. There was hundreds of us yellin’ at our off’cers to 

cget picked to go out an’ fight im. An’ some of the off’cers 
was yellin’ to their s’perior off’cers too. But Dick Hales he 
don’t ask anybody. He just saddles up an’ goes streakin’ out 
for Mr. Mex! 

“Hales can ride with anybody, he can. He come to Cali- 
forny long ’fore you fellers knowed there was such a place. 
An’ he talks the lingo like a greaser’s own mammy. 

“First rush, sword to lance, Hales he cuts the lance right in 
two as they pass. Then they rein up, face about, charge again, 
sword to sword. it was purty! They fight like hell, with 
hosses prancing about straight up on their hind legs. That 
greaser shore was a good fighter. Hales he breaks his sword 
an’ that Mex—I don’t like greasers, un’erstand, but that one 
was a gentleman. He was!” 

The Texan glared from left to right, ready to fight anybody 
that sneered. 

“The Mexican he saluted—then snapped his sword over the 
horn of his saddle. An’ Hales, who’d drawed his gun, put it 
back in the holster, an’ saluted too. Two armies was a-watch- 
in’, an’ you couldn’t hear a sound. 

“Then they rode about a hundred yards off, drawed their 
guns, an’ come together hell-f’r-leather. Hales killed him. 
Yeah. 

“When Hales he come ridin’ back, an’ we yelled an’ carried 
on, cheerin’ him—know what he said? He said, ‘Shut up, you 
fools! I feel like I'd killed my brother!’ Y’see, him living in 
Californy so long, he didn’t hate greasers much. He’d fight 
’em. Didn’t hate ’em.” 

A man that had paused in his eating to listen now remarked 
hoarsely 

“That greaser was crazy—breakin’ his sword when he had 
the chanct to kill this Hales.” 

The Texan answered slowly, looking for trouble: 

“Them, I allow, is sentyments fittin’ for a polecat!” 
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He paused ; there was silence. The man chewed on and on, 
as though he had not heard. Other men who had held them- 
selves in readiness to duck, straightened up, relaxed, returned 
to their chewing. 

“Hales,” said the Texan, “when he broke his sword drawed 
his gun. But when the greaser saluted instead o’ strikin’ at 
him, Hales he put his gun back in the holster. Hales could 
shore have got that greaser then, ’cause he can shoot quick as 
Goda’mighty’s lightnin’-—the which, I allow, is some quick. 
An’ they was gentlemen, fightin’ of a duel—not two polecats, 
the which has sentyments same as yourn. You hear me?” 

The man may have colored under his beard, but he gave no 
sign. He fastened his eyes on his plate and chewed, chewed, 
chewed, swallowing the insult easier than the tough meat. 
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Heavy gambling interested almost every one, and after 
breakfast Burton and Martin joined the deep group of silent 
men encircling the table where Stewart Dawes, who appeared 
never to need sleep, had for twenty hours been dealing monte. 
There was no lookout at the table. But one man was playing. 
This was quite enough. Hales was betting from one to five 
thousand on each turn of the card. The table in front of Hales 
was heaped high with gold. 

Hales had been shaved. His clothes were cleaned of dust. 
His jacket of embroidered deerskin was open and exposed a 
wide belt of soft leather, studded with silver. The belt had 
many small pouches in which he carried tobacco, matches, corn 
husks for cigarets. 

He gambled heavily, but he watched Dawes like a man who 
knew the tricks of monte. He had a disconcerting way of 
looking steadily at a man before speaking, and was abrupt of 
speech. One of those rare runs of luck that occasionally at- 
tend some men had come to him. 

He had begun to play about four o’clock in the morning. It 
was about eight o’clock when, during one of the lulls in which 
Dawes shuffled a fresh deck of cards, Hales straightened up 
and ran his glance over the faces of onlookers. 
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A dozen men spoke to him, many voices together. They 
were the sort of men who would praise a winner, any time. 
They were eager to say something, particularly to one who, 
judging from the Washington Hall episode, would probably 
throw away his winnings on those who flattered him. 
~— Hales was inattentive. His face was tired, as if with an in- 
ner, mental, weariness. He gambled for the sort of relief that 
some other man might have sought at the mouth of a whisky 
bottle. 

Hales’ eyes now paused in their circling of the faces. 

Far off, at the outer edge of the crowd, he had glimpsed a 
young Spaniard; and Hales stood up, stared steadily for a mo- 
ment, recalling a low, squat, thick-walled adobe house, but- 
tressed with whole timbers at the doorways, covered with red 
tile on the nearly flat roof. Dogs prowled and scratched them- 
selves in the sun. Lazy Indians, men and women, drifted 
about under the shade of fig trees and live oaks, idling at their 
easy work. 

Hales beckoned; and Don José Roderigo Velazquez de Sola 
pressed through and came near Hales as the crowd gave way, 
regarding the young Spaniard, who held himself so aloof and 
almost insolently, with curiosity. 

Hales, glancing toward Don José’s revolver, said: 

“You’ve reached the city as soon as I did. Thought you 
weren't coming. Why didn’t you come with me?—Indians 
stole my horse—that one you gave me. I had to track them 
on foot. Lost a week. Lost all count of days.” 

“The horse, sefior, you got eet?” 

“Ves,” ‘ 

Don José smiled faintly. He knew that this man had also 
got the horse-thieves, which was not unpleasing. The De Solas 
bred horses. 

“Sefior, eet was after you go that I fin’ reason to come.”” He 
smiled a little, not pleasantly, as he glanced about the faces of 
the Americanos standing near. 

“Here”—Hales carelessly picked up the first bag of gold dust 
his hand fell on and lifted it toward Don José—“I’ll buy back 
that gun.” 
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“Pardon, sefior, but no.” 

“Vl pay what you say. This is worth a dozen like it.” 

“No, Sefior, there is but one more that is like eet,” and Don 
José looked toward the revolver at Hales’ side. 
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Hales, leading a horse that limped, had, a few miles south 
of Monterey, stopped late one afternoon at the rancho of Don 
Miguel Carrillo, who held a thousand and more square miles of 
valley and mountainous foothills under the Spanish grant to 
his forefathers. 

He was met by a score of yelping dogs, the savage gaze of 
three or four small wiry wild-looking vaqueros that loafed 
under a ramada by the corral, by the steady sullen eyes of many 
Indians, and then by Sefiora Carrillo herself, who stood doubt- 
fully in the great doorway. She was a rather stout, young 
looking woman, almost pretty, with the composure and bear- 
ing of a good-natured grand dame. 

Hales, hat in hand, walked to the doorway and bowed to 
her. 

“Oh,” she said uncertainly, as if not knowing whether or not 
to feel relieved, “you are an Americano!” 

He told who he was. 

“Ah,” she nodded, understanding, “of the Venegos Rancho. 
Your uncle is dead. Some Venegos they fought for Mexico. I 
have heard. It was you that killed Carlos Venegos!”’ 

Hales’ uncle had settled in California twenty years before, 
married into the Venegos family, and being a gentleman was 
respected, being wealthy had acquired large holdings and fur- 
nished the leather firm of his brother in Boston thousands 
upon thousands of hides each year. 

“Yes, sefora. During the war I had the misfortune to kill 
Carlos Venegos in a duel fought between the armies. Because 
of my uncle’s influence many of the Venegos favored the 
United States. Some went into the Mexican Army. I joined the 
Army in Texas, partly so that I would not be so likely to meet 
my friends among the enemy—then had to fight Carlos Vene- 
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gos between the lines. I did not know who he was until I saw 
his face over the point of his lance. It was then, sefiora, too 
late to draw back. Two armies watched.” 

Sefiora Carrillo nodded sympathetically. 

“Sefiora, an urgent message reached me from a vessel that 

came to San Pedro, and I am in great haste to reach San Fran- 
cisco. I started with a spare horse with a light pack of food 
and my purse wrapped in the poncho. Bad luck loves me! 
Two days ago that horse, when I thought he grazed while I 
stopped to make coffee, went off. J followed a little way until I 
became convinced that he had started back for the rancho and 
would not pause until he got home. I was in haste and could 
not return. SoIcame on. Today this one went lame. I need 
a fresh horse. I have little to offer in exchange.” 

Sefiora Carrillo fretted graciously over whether or not she 
dared to give Hales a horse. Don Miguel had taken a big herd 
of horses toward Sacramento where Americans were paying 
fabulous prices. Don Miguel was easily displeased, sometimes. 
Sefior Hales could have food, rest, shelter for as many days as 
he liked, but he must wait for Don Miguel to return, though it 
might be ten or twenty days. 

Hales had no intention of waiting much longer than over 
night. He was given food, a bed, and an hour of Sefiora Car- 
rillo’s conversation in the presence of Indian women who 
worked on baskets on the floor in a corner, while she sat in a 
heavy hide-bound chair in the dim coolness of the great room 
and talked gossipingly. 

From time to time Hales caught sight of a pretty young girl, 
of about fifteen, who shyly peered at him through a curtain. 

The next morning, while Hales was examining the leg of his 
horse, a young man of high Spanish caste rode down through 
the oaks of a round-topped hill. 

He came up with a quiet assurance though Sefiora Carrillo 
regarded him coolly, with disfavor. His politeness was flaw- 
less. He took no notice of the sefiora’s disfavor, and a pretty, 
eager, girl’s face, furtively peering in the doorway, showed why 
he had come, and indicated that at least one person in the house 
was joyful at the sight of him. It was also evident that he was 
well liked by the Indians and vaqueros. When Sefiora Carrillo 
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was not looking, he passed a note to an Indian woman, who con- 
cealed it with the deftness and impassivity of one accustomed 
to bearing surreptitious letters. 

José de Sola regarded Hales with a trace of suspicion. It 
was easy for young girls to have their heads turned by stran- 
gers. 

“Sefior,” said Hales, “I need a horse. I’ve only a cripple to 
offer, now; but I am Hales of the Venegos Rancho and will 
pay later.” 

José’s young handsome face lighted slightly at Hales’ name, 
but his manner remained aloofly courteous. Even at this time 
he did not greatly like gringos. 

Until the gold rush, horses were cheap, the average horse 
selling for from three to five dollars. But at Sacramento these 
same horses began to sell for a hundred dollars, the price rose 
rapidly to a hundred and fifty, reached two and three hundred. 

Hales offered his crippled horse and the rifle thrown in for 
anything in the way of a horse that José cared to give; but 
José asked about one of the revolvers. 

Hales would almost as readily have parted with one of his 
fingers. 

Don José tried the revolver, and shot with surprising accu- 
racy and quickness, though the Californians were rarely skillful 
with firearms. They cared little for hunting, and in personal 
encounters used knives chiefly, or from horseback the riatas. 

“Sefior, for this gun I will give you a horse. In one hour I 
shall return.” 

Don José rode off. 

While he waited, Hales could hear from within the house 
Sefiora Carrillo scolding the youthful Lucita. The sefiora 
used harsh words against the young man, and Lucita protested 
tearfully. 

“He comes because your father is not here!” 

“He comes to find my father! José is without fear of any 
man!” Lucita wailed. 

“He has told you as much. Oh, children were not such fools 
when I was young!” 

“But I love him!” 

“May the Virgin protect you! May your father come soon!” 
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“My father loves brave men. Jose is handsome and brave. 
I shall die!” 

“You shall wed Sefior Guerrero within the month! There is 
the man for a foolish girl.” 

“He is my father’s age and has children more than mine! 

“¥ shall die! He is ugly. There are warts on his nose!” 

“So much the better,” said the sefiora, who used the be- 
warted nose of the worthy Sefior Guerrero for a bugaboo. 
“You will never be jealous, knowing that other women do not 
want him.” 

“T shall die!” 

“Sefior Guerrero has had two wives and can teach a foolish 
girl the duties of a house!” 

When Sefora Carrillo came from the house and into the 
shade of a fig tree, she fretfully unfolded her troubles to Hales, 
and called José as many bad names as a Spanish lady may use. 
The language conveniently places many at the disposal of re- 
spectable women. 

Hales sympathized with the pretty Lucita’s woe, and ventured 
to point out that José was a handsome youth, and a remark- 
ably fine shot with a revolver. 

“Ah, but, sefior, though ugly men are always bad husbands, 
the handsome are not always good!” 

“The de Solas are well known, sefiora. Of good birth.” 

“Sefior, sefior!’’ she protested, “to hear every caballero in 
this land tell of his family you would think the King of Spain 
had sent all Castile to California. José Roderigo Velazquez de 
Sola—poh! My husband, Don Miguel, has other names for 
him, and those de Solas. Gold is got in other ways than honest 
men get it!” 

“The de Solas are a wealthy family, sefiora. Their horses 
are famous.” 

“Those horses—oh ?” exclaimed the sefiora excitedly. “Two 
years ago at Monterey Don Miguel’s Zapateodor for the first 
time lost his race, and to a de Sola! Don Miguel had waged 
five thousand head of cattle. Oh, sefior, it was a heartbreak to 
see the beautiful Zapateodor run behind another horse! I felt 
all my blood turn to tears. Those de Solas—poh!” 
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Hales now knew that a horse race had bred the feud. He 
replied with earnestness : 

“Senora, I am sure Don José is a man of honor. Why, I 
would trust my life on his word—as on the word of any high- 
born Californian. He is a gentleman. It is in his face, 
sefiora.” 

“Ah, but, sefor, how he gambles!” 

“He is a Californian, sefiora!” 

“The devil fly off with him!” said the exasperated sefiora. 

Hales was about to answer when a rustling not far off at- 
tracted his attention and he turned in time to catch sight of a 
slim girlish body disappearing behind the foliage of a grape 
arbor. Lucita had been listening. 

Sefiora Carrillo had also detected the little culprit and has- 
tened into the house after her. 

Don José’s hour, with Spanish elasticity, extended beyond 
three; but he returned leading a horse of the famed de Sola 
breed. 

Hales disliked giving up either of the revolvers. They were 
beautifully made; in fact had been specially designed by Col. 
Colt for a wealthy American officer. 

When he left the Carrillo Rancho Don José rode with 
him a short distance, rather companionably. 

“My brother,” said Don José, “is now at Sacramento with 
horses. We have heard that Americanos pay as much for one 
horse as twenty are worth. But I, sefior, I shall not go to the 
mines. Important affairs keep me at home.” 

Hales understood ; and felt that the little Lucita was enticing 
enough to keep almost any one near home. 
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Hales, now having seen Don José in the crowd about the 
gambling table, had thought at once of buying back the re- 
volver. 

“Name your price,” Hales told him, speaking in English. 

“Pardon, sefior, eet is not to be sold.” 

“I don’t blame you,” said Hales, who was wholly ungifted 
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in the art of barter. “It’s one of the best guns ever made. 
Shoots like a rifle and handles like a glove.” 

“Si, sefor. Eet does.” 

“We'll put up a target. The man that makes the best score 
takes both guns.” 

— Don José smiled faintly and shook his head: 

“Perhaps you do shoot the better than I shoot, sefor. But I 
do not need two guns, both like this one. No. One eet is 
enough.” 

“I don’t need it either, but I want it. They are mates. Like 
two lovers. Sell me that gun, Don José—won’t you?” 

“What has money to do with love, sefior ?” 

“A horse race sometimes has a good deal to do with it.” 

Don José gave him a surprised look, then his smile broad- 
ened: 

“Si, sefior. Eet was I who rode against Don Miguel’s Zapa- 
teodor.” 

“And you will never be forgiven.” 

“TI have the fear, not.” 

Stewart Dawes, after patiently shuffling and reshuffling as 
he listened, put out the cards to be cut. 

“Don José,” said Hales, “I’ll deal you monte. My gun 
against yours.” 

José, as he rolled a cigaret, glanced about him and noted the 
watchfulness of every face. In a way it was more than 
a challenge to him, it was the challenge of an Amer- 
ican to a Spaniard. Stewart Dawes bent his thin lips 
just enough to suggest a sneer. Don José, deftly rolling and 
holding the unmoistened cigaret, struck a match, touched flame 
to the tip of the cigaret, shook out the match, and said quietly: 

Si, sefior.” 

A vague murmur of excitement stirred across the lips of 
spectators. 

“We'll cut for deal.” 

“You deal, senor.” 

Hales picked up the deck and passed it to Don José, who 
waved it indifferently aside, refusing the cut. 

Hales threw down the layouts. Don José drew his revolver 
and placed it ona card. Not a sound could be heard about the 
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table as the cards fell. Then the card dropped that made Don 
José the winner. 

Hales glanced down for a moment, then laid aside the pack. 
Reaching around for his gun with the left hand, which with a 
gun-fighter was a sign of peaceable intentions, he drew it; and, 
grasping it by the barrel, extended it, butt first, to Don José. 

The Spaniard leisurely inhaled, blew the smoke upwards, 
shrugged his shoulders slightly, barely shook his head. 

“Keep eet, Seftor Hales. Weeth my complimentos.” 

Hales scrutinized him with puzzled gaze. 

“T was not playing for fun. It is yours.” 

“Pardon, sefior. Permeet that I should repay for the kind 
words that you spoke for me under the feeg tree.” 

“T don’t know what you are talking about,” said Hales, who 
at the moment all but forgot that he had ever been under a fig 
tree while a pretty eavesdropper spied on his conversation 
with her mother. “But you won both guns. Sell me this one.” 
He offered a buckskin bag. 

“No, sefior, no! Permeet that I should have, plees, the 
pleazure of making to you a geeft!” 

Don José bowed courteously, stepped back, and withdrew 
between the men who stared curiously, not understanding what 
it was all about, not understanding in the least the punctilious 
graciousness of a greaser. 

Hales looked at the gun, looked after Don José, then 
thoughtfully scratched the tip of his ear. 

“Puts on fine airs for a greaser, eh?” said Stewart Dawes’ 
low cold voice, as with noiseless flutter he ran the evenly di- 
vided deck of cards together. 

Hales frowned. 

“Tl tap your bank for that!” 

Dawes lifted his eyes with the steadiness of a man whose 
eyes were lidless. He said nothing. His fingers were as 
nerveless as so much ivory. He laid the cards down for the 
cut. 

Hales watched the slim white fingers. The first draw was 
made. Without removing his glance so much as to see what 
cards were down, Hales tapped the table with his left hand— 
betting on a card at which he did not look. 


Cc 
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The cards were drawn off slowly. Then a burst of mur- 
murs from the onlookers said: 

“There she is!” “He wins!” “By , what luck!” 

Men laughed a little nervously. Some talked loudly, prais- 
ing Hales behind his back but for his ears: 

_ “He don’t need to go to the diggin’s!” 

Dawes calmly pushed every coin and bag in sight across the 
table. Nothing was counted. Dawes was one of the wealthi- 
est gamblers in the city, but now he was broke. He knew that 
Hales had more than enough to equal the amount that had 
been in the bank. 

The gambler, without a sign of vexation, picked up his der- 
ringer, dropped it into his coat, touched the handle of his knife 
under his coat, and standing up, ready to go, said: 

“Gentlemen, the game is closed.” 

“Just a minute,” Hales answered. “I don’t know how much 
is here. But I’ll play it all, on one card.” 

“A little over twenty thousand,” said Dawes, with an air of 
quiet indifference that somehow suggested a little irritation. 
“There are no tables open now prepared to accept such an 
amount. But if you care to wait a few minutes, I may be able 
to accommodate you,” this with a vague trace of a sneer that 
no man could have put his fingers on, but which men felt. 

“T’ll wait,” said Hales. 

Without leaving the table, he sent out for a cup of coffee 
and a plate of fried eggs. 
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Stewart Dawes, walking with an erect composure, speaking 
to no one, and acknowledging the greeting of a man here and 
there with a reserved nod, ascended the stairs leading to the 
office at the rear of the Magnolia. 

This had not only been the office, but the living quarters of 
Monsieur Max, who had a taste for luxury as well as an eye, 
two eyes, for business. 

Short steep stairs led to this balcony. There were also stairs 
from the street, or rather alley. 

Dawes knocked lightly. 
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In the moment the door was opened by a straight, tall, dark 
woman who had the haughty bearing and dignity of some kind 
of primitive priestess. She was middle-aged, with high cheek 
bones, and dark eyes that looked as if instantly ready to flash 
with anger. 

Dawes, who had never seen her before, regarded her with 
an impersonal gaze. 

“What you want?” she asiced! Her voice had an odd huski- 
ness, not hoarse, not harsh, even smooth, but nearly guttural. 
She spoke English clearly enough, but as if reluctantly. 

“T desire,” said Dawes, inflexibly formal, “to speak with Mr. 
Cronin.” 

Cronin was the new house-manager of the Magnolia. He 
had been in San Francisco, in the employ of the French Gam- 
bling Syndicate, for some time. 

miemot heres” 

She made as if to close the door in his face, but was stopped 
by a woman’s voice from across the room asking: 

‘What is it, Kredra?” 

Kredra, without glancing around, and keeping her eyes on 
Mr. Dawes’ pale face, answered rapidly in some outlandish 
tongue. She was interrupted sharply by the young woman 
who did not have any interest in Kredra’s unfavorable opinion 
of Mr. Dawes, as expressed to his face, though in a language 
not ten, if so many, people in that city of Babel could have 
understood. 

“Mr. Cronin is not in,” said Ilona Tesla from the divan 
where she sat in the midst of French cushions. “Is there any 
message?” 

Mr. Dawes was quite used to having women, such women 
as were in the city at this time, think well of him. His cool 
expressionless reserve passed for an aristocratic manner, and 
in his lifetime it had not been beyond the modesty of many 
women to tell Mr. Dawes that he was handsome. 

He could not see the face of this woman clearly. The apart- 
ment was low of ceiling and dark. Monsieur Max had gone 
to the extravagance of putting in some glass on the balcony to 
shut out the drifting clouds of tobacco smoke and partly 
deaden the sound of voices when he tried to sleep. The apart- 
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ment was always dark, ‘and even now a large kerosene lamp, 
its flame obscured by a pink glass shade on which naked 
cherubs played amid clouds of rosebuds, was on the table; 
but its glow did not reach the girl’s face. 

“T wish,” said Dawes, “to speak with some member of the 

<new company that has bought the Magnolia. I understand 
that the Magnolia intends to bank its games. Dick Hales has 
just broke my bank, and is ready to play something over twenty 
thousand doliars on one card. The amount is large. In view 
of the fact that the Magnolia is going to bank all the games, 
I wish to inquire if the house now cares to arrange for a bet 
of that size.” 

“Who is this man?” Ilona asked. 

She had heard of him, or rather had overheard her father 
and Cronin talking of him that morning, of the Washington 
Hall episode. She was interested only by a kind of curiosity 
that grew from an instinctive and intensive dislike of him be- 
cause of what she had overheard. In her mind he now seemed, 
with a kind of offensive swagger, daring somebody to bet him 
twenty thousand dollars on the turn of a card. 

Ilona did not know where her father or Mr. Cronin was. 
They had been much perturbed by the death of Hubert Lee, 
and that morning had gone off together. 

Ilona was a girl of odd heritage and curious upbringing. 
Her father, a Hungarian gentleman of good family, was also 
a gentleman of fortune. Though trustworthy and far-sighted, 
he had lost social caste because of his speculations in gambling 
saloons and salons that at one time and another had taken him 
into all the European capitals. Ilona had been brought up in 
a sort of twilight world between the respectable and the dis- 
reputable; she was excluded from the friendship and society 
of the one because of her father’s associations, and partly 
through his guidance but largely because of her own instincts 
she would not in the least tolerate the companionship of the 
other caste. 

Her mother had been the daughter of a family of poor, 
proud, Pyrenees nobles who knew that their Spanish blood 
was older, and believed that it was as good if not better than 
that of the King himself. The de Ruz family was among the 
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few Spanish nobles whom the Basques regarded, or had ever 
regarded, with anything like profound respect. 

Franchita de Ruz, while visiting in Madrid, had met Mr. 
Tesla and married him. Her family never forgave her, not 
even after her death. 

Ilona had been raised and watched by Kredra, this same 
Basque woman who had been her mother’s companion from 
girlhood; and Ilona, to be ever near her father, whom she 
adored, had lived in England, France, Germany and Spain. 
Their companionship was very close. 

Mr. Tesla, in bringing Ilona to California, had not imagined 
that San Francisco would be so rudely primitive. The hotels 
were impossible. Nothing anywhere so nearly suitable in fur- 
nishings could be found as Monsieur Max’s apartment. Rear 
stairs from the alley led to the balcony, so she had been able to 
enter the apartment without passing through the saloon. 

Mr. Tesla, though disturbed by the developments that fol- 
lowed the death of Lee, had sent Cronin out to look for suita- 
ble quarters for Ilona. He really preferred that she live away 
from the city, since it was nothing but huts, tents, flimsy 
wooden houses, filled with strange noisy men, who quarreled 
and killed one another with appalling readiness. 

“There is no one,” she now asked Mr. Dawes, “to accept the 
wager of this person?” 

“Not unless the house cares to. I thought perhaps 

“Certainly his bet will be accepted,” she said. 

She turned to a window and for a time looked toward the 
table where Hales sat, with men waiting all about. 

“I,” she said, eying the gambler, “will deal against him.” 

“As you wish, madam!” 

“And I,” she replied angrily, “am not madam. I am Miss 
Teslat’ 

For once the pale unperturbable face of Mr. Dawes colored 
slightly. He bowed, much as if his backbone had cracked and 
the upper part of him was beginning to fall. 

Kredra, who had hated him on sight, muttered ominously ; 
and her black eyes peered as if they saw his thoughts behind 
the pale skin. 
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Ilona descended the balcony stairs with an air of unconcern, 
apparently seeing no one, and not aware that men all over the 
room had stirred and were craning at her, some with liquor 
glasses half raised, forgetting to drink. 

Kredra, like a shadow, was at her heels. Behind them, rigidly 
erect and expressionless, was Mr. Dawes. 

‘— As soon as it became evident that Ilona was going to the 
table where Dawes dealt, there was a surge from all sides to- 
ward that spot, where Hales now smoked a cigaret over the 
remains of breakfast and did not listen to the men who talked 
to him and about him. 

As if deaf and sightless, Ilona passed among the men who, 
with a sort of staring humbleness, made way. Kredra looked 
into their faces, challengingly. 

“°’Ow ’d do, Miss Tesla!” said Martin O’Day, standing 
almost in her way to be sure she would recognize him. 

She glanced at him, smiled readily, but appeared to see no 
one else, though men jammed in closely. She asked how he 
was, what he was doing, planning to do. 

“Me an’ Bill ’ere—’e’s my pardner—is goin’ ter the mines. 
We'll come back ’ere, wiv sacks of gold!” 

“T am sure of it, and hope so,” said Ilona. 

She reached the table, paused, and gave Hales a slow ap- 
praising look. In appearance he was not quite as she had ex- 
pected, not quite as he had seemed as she looked at him from 
the balcony. But she was, intensely, prejudiced against him. 
She would pardon a man many things and some sins if he 
were one she liked; but she was imperiously unforgiving to- 
ward those who looked favorably upon women of Madanie 
Renault’s caste; and, from what she had overheard, the Wash- 
ington Hall episode placed Hales pretty low in the scale of 
men. 

“I understand you have broken this bank, and still wish to 
play?” 

Hales stood up, looking at her. 

“Ts that true?” she asked coldly. 

Lady gamblers, he knew, were usually all smiles and allure- 
ment. “Yes,” he said, not understanding why she seemed 


angry. 
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She seated herself. Some one pushed against the chair. It 
was Kredra, elbowing the little cockney out of the way. 

She picked up the cards and looked at them with uneasiness, 
mystified. These cards were strange, wholly unknown. Though 
she had been born in Spain, she did not know the Spanish 
deck. 

“How much,” asked Hales, glancing over the table where 
not a dollar was in sight excepting what belonged to him, “is 
in your bank?” 

“If you do not think the Magnolia can pay its losses, very 
well, sir!” 

She placed her hands to the table as if about to rise and 
leave. She really wished to leave. She knew all the intricacies 
of faro, but monte was nothing but a name. She did not 
know how to deal with these thin, tough, oddly designed cards. 

Dawes had seated himself in the lookout’s chair. 

The bank was supposed always to have the money in sight 
to pay the debts made against it. 

Hales picked up a handful of coin. He said, without en- 
thusiasm : 

“T’ll start off with these.” 

She glanced from the money to his face: 

“T am not offering amusement to you, but an accommoda- 
tion. I understood that you wished to make a large wager— 
on one card.” 

“Show me this much in your bank,’—he swept his hand 
above all his winnings—‘“‘then deal for it, all.” 

“Is my word insufficient?’ she asked with an inflectional 
stress that seemed to demand an apology. 

“Yes, madam, it is! I am playing with gold. I want to win 
gold—not a promise to pay, even from a lady!” 

Tlona felt like throwing the cards into his face. What an- 
gered her mostly was that he took her for a woman gambler, 
a housewoman. She furiously resented the stupidity of men 
who could not instantly tell one kind of woman from another. 

“T sy,” Martin shouted at Hales. “Sed ’ere! Don’t yer 
know ’oo yer talkin’ to? ’Er father owns the bloomin’ Mag- 
nolier. ’E can pay all yer’ve got there wivout ’avin to go into 
more ’n one pocket, ’e can!” 
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Hales looked at her closely; but he was not easily humbled. 

“In that case, miss,” he said, “deal. Dawes here has esti- 
mated this dust and coin at twenty thousand. Deal for it.” 

Ilona quietly handed the deck across to Dawes, without a 
word. That was one way out of her difficulty. 

Dawes riffled the deck noiselessly. His manner, his face, 
showed nothing. He put the cards into his palm, drew off the 
layouts, and Hales tapped a card, making his bet. 

Ilona glanced toward Hales, and he, for once not watching 
the gambler’s fingers, looked steadily at her. 

At that moment voices broke into a bubbling of excitement. 
The spectators, more tense than those who played, announced 
the result as Stewart Dawes said coolly: 

“The bank has lost.” 

“Tl play it all,” said Hales. 

At that every eye turned expectantly toward her. There had 
never been in San Francisco such a wager as this offered. 
Ilona, not quite daring to accept so tremendous a wager, was 
too irritated to refuse. She hesitated. 

Kredra spoke to her rapidly, and Ilona, startled, glanced up 
just as Mr. Tesla agitatedly pushed his way through the 
crowd, followed by two men who had entered the Magnolia 
with him. 

Mr. Tesla reached the table as she stood up. His face was 
pale. He spoke in French: 

“Mon dieu! lona! Why are you here! Like this! Have 
you gone mad! My child, this is appalling! What does it 
mean?” 

Ilona looked hastily from her father to the two strangers 
that, with a sort of proprietory shoving and elbowing, had fol- 
lowed Mr. Tesla to her chair. One was Col. Nevinson. His 
right arm was in a sling of black silk, though the injury to 
his shoulder was slight. The other was Bruce Brace. 

“Father,” she replied in English, with a strained effort at 
coolness. “This gentleman has won twenty thousand dollars 
from the Magnolia. You will attend to the payment ?” 

“Twenty thousand dollars!” Tesla looked quickly about the 
group of men. He was shocked to find Iona at a gambler’s 
table, disturbed by the loss of such a sum. 
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“How,” demanded Col. Nevinson arrogantly, who had not 
clearly caught everything she said, “has the Magnolia lost 
twenty thousand dollars ?” 

“I pledged it!” she answered sharply. 

“And who are you?” Nevinson eyed her with searching ap- 
praisal. 

“My daughter!” said Mr. Tesla. 

Col. Nevinson instantly changed ; he removed his hat, bowed, 
exclaimed readily: 

“Forgive me, Miss Tesla!” 

She gave him a parting glance in which there was not much 
forgiveness, and started to move away. Col. Nevinson stepped 
beside her, saying to the men: 

“Back, sir, back! Make way!” 

“T thank you,” Ilona said impersonally, ignoring his arm, 
ignoring him, and went off, followed by Kredra. 

Mr. Tesla for a moment stared after his daughter; then of 
Hales asked: 

“Sir, may I ask as to the meaning of this? What has taken 
place?” 

“T broke the bank and was willing to play. Dawes brought 
your daughter from somewhere. She said the Magnolia would 
guarantee payment. I won.” 

“Ah?” said Mr. Tesla, turning with a keen glance toward 
Dawes. “Ah.” He appeared as though about to say some- 
thing sharp to Dawes, but again addressed Hales: “So that was 
the way. The Magnolia, however, at present does not bank 
its games—” 

Eyes narrowed in a score of faces. The sympathy of the 
onlookers was with Hales. 

“And,” Col. Nevinson cut in, “the Magnolia will not pay 
you a damn cent! Who dealt that game?” 

“Dawes!” said a half dozen voices. 

“Then,” said Col. Nevinson with an air of finality, “collect 
from Dawes!” 

He glanced defiantly at the circle of rough men. Vague 
grumbles arose. Dawes smiled slightly. He and Nevinson 
were friends, or at least friendly. Hales looked steadily at 


Nevinson. 
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Mr. Tesla, with a hand half raised, asking to be heard, said: 

“Beginning tomorrow the Magnolia will bank its games, 
some of them, but today it does not. There has been a mis- 
understanding. But since the amount was guaranteed in the 
way that it was, I, personally, will make the payment.” 
«—Grumbling voices changed into a sharp buzzing of commen- 
dation. 

“Tesla,” Col. Nevinson broke in hotly, “you’re a fool to pay 
it. Your daughter was undoubtedly imposed on. She had no 
right to guarantee the bank—and these men knew it!” 

“That,” said Hales, “is a lie!” 

Men scattered back from the table as straws under a puff 
of wind. They ducked and dodged from side to side, the more 
anxious even starting for the door. Dawes himself, in a sort 
of unbending haste, moved aside. 

Mr. Tesla stood where he was, looking mystified, hardly un- 
derstanding what was up. Col. Nevinson glared at Hales, 
much as he would have looked at a lunatic. Bruce Brace, with 
hand behind him, looked jerkily about, but as if keeping Hales 
in the corner of his eye. 

“What’s that!” cried Nevinson, astounded, his left hand 
bending toward his hip. As he reached toward his gun, Mr. 
Tesla caught at his arm, restraining him. 

In the expectant stillness of the hall, where some crouching 
men hung as motionless as statuary, a soft voice spoke up, with 
sinister smoothness : 

“Sefior Hales has called you one liar. I too have the same 
opeenion !” 

Don José Velazquez de Sola, with a cigaret in one hand, the 
other resting on his hip about three inches from the butt of the 
big Colt’s, stared toward Col. Nevinson, and waited. 

“Keep out of this, José!” 

“Si, Sefior Hales. As you wish. But he has weeth him a 
frien’ whose gun smoked las’ night when the man Lee died!” 

“Fire and damnation!” cried Col. Nevinson furiously. “Out 
of the way, Tesla. Damn you, out of the way!” 

“Gentlemen! Gentlemen!” cried Mr. Tesla, keeping in line 
of fre, a hand on Nevinson, and turning from one to the other. 
“This is madness!” 
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“Tesla, sir! Out of the way. Stand aside!” 

Mr. Tesla would not stand aside. No one wanted to harm 
him. No shots were fired. 

“Damn you, Tesla!” said Nevinson, who had moved aside, 
only instantly to be confronted by Mr. Tesla. 

“Gentlemen, no! This must not be, gentlemen!” 

“Beware another time!’ shouted Col. Nevinson, looking 
from Hales to Don José and back to Hales. “Both of you— 
you greasers!” 

Then Nevinson turned on his heel and stamped off in a fury, 
followed by Bruce Brace, who walked like an apprehensive 
cadaver, with head turned backward, watchfully. 

Mr. Tesla breathed deeply, relieved, still anxiously glancing 
toward the colonel. He drew a handkerchief and wiped his 
forehead and palms as he looked about with an air of troubled 
mystification. He did not understand the readiness of these 
men for deadly quarreling. 

“What is your name, sir?” 

“Hales. Dick Hales.” José had pronounced it “Haylees.” 

“Oh?” said Mr. Tesla. “Ah, well, Mr. Hales, if you will be 
here at one o’clock I will have the money for you.” 

“That'll be all right,” said Hales. 

Mr. Tesla had already started off, hurrying to Ilona to ask 
what madness had touched her. 

Hales went to Don José, asking why he had been so ready 
to come into the quarrel; and standing apart from other men, 
Don José told him of the terrible outrage a party of Ameri- 
canos had, but a few day’s before, committed on the body of 
his brother. 

Presently a young mulatto came up to Hales, spoke respect- 
fully, and offered him a folded piece of letter paper. 

Hales took it, opened it, read quickly, looked at the negro, 
and again with increased puzzlement read the note: 


Sir: I have information that concerns not only your quest, but 
also the safety of your life. I shall place my information at your 
disposal if you care to accompany the bearer of this note. E. 

The E was made with an encircling flourish. The writing 
was a woman's. 
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“Who is this from?” 

“Ah was tol’ not to say one word, sah.” 

“Then go to the devil!” 

“No, sah! Ah ain’t gwine back an’ tell her you-all won’t 
come. Ah knows bettah ’n dat. It’s from Missus Elvira, sah. 
“But doan’t yuh tell Ah tol’ yuh, sah!” 


2 


The “good Dofia,” as her man Ferdinand called her, lay with 
hand to chin, propped on an elbow, and from her couch by a 
window looked broodingly out toward the sand hills, dotted 
with tents, where the wind danced amid the dust. 

That morning, soon after she was awake, she had sent the 
mulatto Sam, who, being in love with Tota and quite used to 
being a slave since he was a runaway negro, served Elvira 
almost as much as if she owned him, out through the town 
to make inquiries as to the whereabouts of Dick Hales. 

Sam knew that usually it was better for him to make up 
stories than to come back with an empty mouth, so he returned 
with an exaggerated report of the winnings that Hales up to 
that hour had made, and also the report regarding Washington 
Hall. 

Elvira dressed with care, choosing black silk from thoat to 
ankles—an artifice of dress that her clever mother had devised ; 
and Tota got more slaps than usual for alleged awkwardness. 
The mistress, always particular, was this morning in an exact- 
ing mood. 

When dressed, Elvira, after much rewriting, finished a note 
that seemed suitable and sent it off by the mulatto. 

Now, awaiting his return with Hales, she lay in a sort of 
restless brooding and reflected upon many things, absently 
watching the swirling dust. 

At times from this window she had seen the wind overturn 
the frail shacks and tents of the men who had perched them- 
selves on the steep slopes of barren hills; and at such times 
her dark eyes widened with a look of pleasure. 

Any hour that lacked excitement was tedious. In her idle 
broodings she often entertained herself with thought of what 
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it would be pleasant to do to people whom she did not like. 
She was as unforgiving as pride in being unforgiving could 
make her. Her impulses were theatrical; she was often auda- 
cious, she was not timid; she was more treacherous than 
brave. 

Such was her nature, her training, her caste, that she could 
hardly ever spin a thought, however idly, that did not show 
the design of vanity. She could no more help this than a silk 
worm can help spinning its web about its own body. 

“He is come, Dofia Elvira,” said Tota in an eager whisper. 

Elvira arose quickly, brushed the folds of her dress, smooth- 
ing the sheath of silk about her lithe body. She took up the 
mirror, and holding the glass at various angles examined her 
black hair, her face, her slender throat, its slenderness accen- 
tuated by the high collar. 

Handing the mirror to Tota she said: 

“Put this away, out of sight. Show him in. You are slow, 
stupid !”’ 

Elvira then stood with her back to the door, looking from 
the window. She was excited, and uncertain of just what to 
say or do. 

She heard Tota speak, inviting him in, heard his step, then 
the door closed. They were alone. Elvira hesitated, con- 
sciously wishing for the mirror that she might take another 
glimpse of herself before facing about. She touched her hair 
quickly. Her slim sensitive fingers were almost like eyes. 

She turned with sinuous slowness, smiled with reserve, re- 
garding him watchfully, but she saw nothing of surprise or 
pleasure in his glance. She might have been any one, and 
shabbily dressed. 

“Madam,” Hales said abruptly, “your message was strangely 
worded. What have you to tell me?” 

She lifted her brows, expressing mild surprise, suggesting 
reproof, then smiled enigmatically, and with studied slowness 
indicated a chair: 

“Won't you be seated, sefior?” 

He looked at the chair but stood where he was. 

“What have you to tell me, madam?” 

“Many things, sir, or nothing—as you please,” she answered 
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with coolness, lifting her head, and looking at him expectantly ; 
but his manner did not soften. He was suspicious. With a 
shade of kindly interest after the pause, she said: “You came 
to the city looking for some one. Did you not, sefor ?” 

“TI told you as much yesterday.” 

__ “Ah, but you are looking for a woman!” 

She saw, or thought she did, a flicker of expression cross his 
face, very much as if pricked unexpectedly. He frowned, and 
when she thought he was not going to reply, he said: 

“There are others besides yourself who know that.” 

“Ah,” Elvira asked with malicious kindliness, “you did not 
find her in Washington Hall?” 

“Thank God, no!” 

“What, may I ask, for I feel that I may help you, sefior, is 
her name?” 

His stare was expressive of suspicion; but she smiled 
slightly, amiably. She could be tolerant, since, secretly, she 
had all the advantage. 

NOM 

“No what, sefior?” 

“I am not here to satisfy your curiosity. If you have noth- 
ing more to say to me, good day, madam!” 

He turned, ready to leave the room. Quickly she said, “But 
I do know her name. It is yours—the same as yours!” He 
stopped and came forward two or three steps as if to march 
right across her. 

“T recall now,” he said after a pause, “that I perhaps gave 
you reason to think so, yesterday.” 

“Ah—oh! You think that I am imposing on you, sefior? 
Oh, is that what you think ?” 

Hees. 

“Why—” in a breath of astonishment—“Why would I do 
that ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“What interest, sir, could I possibly have in you or your 
affairs—” then, more kindly—“unless I do know something to 
your advantage, and am generous enough to help—even one 
who is very rude?” 

“Then please tell me.” 
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She had no intention of playing out her hand on one throw; 
and groping vaguely for his gratitude, asked: 

“Are you aware that your life is in danger? Are you? In 
great danger?” 

SNiOme 

“Ah—no? Yesterday, sefior, you abused young Jerry 
Fletcher. He is one of the Hounds. You know of them by 
now, don’t you?” 

“Yes.” With sudden energy and a tone of honest puzzle- 
ment, he added: “He struck at me because he thought I was 
a Spaniard. Are these men that are coming in here all fools? 
Just now, before I came here, I heard of another Spaniard who 
had been whipped—pegged out on the ground and whipped!” 

“Sefior,” she said proudly, “I too am a Spaniard!” 

“Then you had better tell your Hound friends to keep their 
whips off other Spaniards.” 

“They are not my friends, sir!” She said it loftily, but with- 
out success. He did not believe her. “They are sworn to 
assist one another, and some of them are dangerous men. You 
know that, sefior?” 


“INOW” 
“T am giving you warning. I know you are a brave man, 
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sefior. You have lived in California long, have you not?” 

tay Oat 

These impatient monosyllabic replies exasperated her, but 
she hoped to break if not soften his rigid attitude. 

“At the first opportunity, Sefior Hales, they will try to 

“Madam, your alarm for my safety is not easily understood. 
You abused one of the precious Hounds as much as I.” 

“But I,” she said calmly, “am Dofia Elvira Eton!” 

He bowed stiffly, with a hint of mockery. 

“Just what, may I ask, do you mean?” she asked. 

“T have, since reaching San Francisco, heard the name many 
times.” 

“What have you heard?” ‘This, suspiciously. 

“Nothing that would perhaps offend you, but nothing that it 


would give me pleasure to repeat.” 
“Sir!” Her eyes widened, anger flickered in them. ‘What 


have you heard?” 


3 
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He looked at her and said nothing. 

“You will not answer me?” 

aNOet 

Elvira was furious. At that moment she hated him. She 
felt her cheeks flush. Her impulses struggled together, whether 

_to turn on him in a blaze of wrath, or to try soft subtilties. 
She did not want to drive him off, out of her presence, not 
while he was so ready to go. In that there would be no con- 
quest. 

It must be, she felt, for she had to explain to herself some- 
how his lack of courtesy toward her own desirable self, that 
he still loved that other woman, the wretched creature whom 
he had come to find. Elvira intended to prove to him that 
whatever he may have heard he had much else to learn of her. 

Hales now was saying— 

“nothing more to tell, I wil! go.” 

“Ah, yes, sefior, I have more to tell. This woman you are 
looking for is your—your sister, isn’t she?” 

That was a hit anyhow. She smiled, solicitously, pleased to 
see that the muscles of his face winced slightly. Then his 
jaws set hard, as if he would not answer. 

“Your sister, isn’t it?’ she insisted, pecking with questions 
where she knew it most hurt him. 

“There is no need, madam, to tell you. If you know her, 
know where she is, tell me and be done with it. I’ll not dis- 
cuss her with you. But I'll pay—anything, for information.” 

“Ah, please, make no mention of money! Perhaps I can 
help you a little. I am a woman. My sympathies are a 
woman’s—for other women, unlucky, so unlucky—like my- 
self.” 

He stared at her, then looked about the room, perhaps the 
most luxurious in the city. His glance went to her long fin- 
gers, covered with rings, passed quickly over her sheathing of 
silk, rested on the pendant pearls in her ears, paused on her 
face. He had spoken in silence more fully than if he had used 
words. 

“Poh”—she pulled at her rings, stripped some from her 
fingers, held them out in her palm—“you think these trinkets 
can make a woman happy!” 
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“It is the women who think so!” 

“Ah,” she said, with a little shiver trembling visibly over her 
body—then threw the rings across the room. “Little you know 
of women, sir! Supposing you found your—your sister as I 
am? What then? What would you say? Do?” 

No answer, excepting the glittering stare as he seemed to 
appraise the trappings of her harlotry. Then a thought came 
full-grown into her mind, and she put it into a question: 

“You would kill her?” 

“Madam, you are wasting time. If you know anything of 
what you pretend to know, name your price and out with it! 
I'll pay.” 

“Answer me this then,” she said sharply, “is Anna your sis- 
tere. 

He stiffened. His head went up. In his glance mingled sur- 
prise and the anger that comes from pain. 

“Answer me, sefior, then I will tell you. Is Anna Hales 
your sister?” 

He hesitated. He seemed debating; almost he shook his 
head—she could tell that he did. Then: 

“Madam, yes!” 

She knew that he lied. She nearly laughed, she was that 
pleased. She had tricked him into a lie. But there was no 
laughter, for he took a step forward, his hand came up as if to 
seize her. She almost wished that though in anger he would 
seize her. Seize her, yes; but not strike! If he seized her she 
might love him; if he struck, she would hate. Hers might not 
be the blood of Castile, but hers was the pride of Aragon. 

“Madam, where is she—my sister?” 

A defiant jeering trembled on Elvira’s red lips. But she 
was afraid to jeer, and she almost liked being afraid. She an- 
swered humbly, but there was a wilfully secretive look in her 
eyes that mocked him as she said: 

“I can not tell you where she is—now. But she was for a 
time in the city—and bitter, very bitter toward all men. We 
were not really friends, but I know her. Yesterday I did not 
at first think you meant a woman when you asked if I had 
heard the name. She was so cruelly abused by the man who 
brought her here i 
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“Who?” It was more like an oath than a question. 

“T don’t really know,” she said hastily. “Honestly, sefior! 
I have heard of him, but not his name. I never knew her well, 
not very.” 

“Where is she? Where can I look for her?” 

“I think she has gone to the mines—I am not sure. I would 

(like to help—” she hesitated, doubtful whether to say, “you”; 
then said—‘“to help her. I will make inquiries and i: 

“Of whom? Tell me! Tl make inquiries.” 

“Ah, no, that would hardly do. I could find out in a round- 
about way and 

“No need of such a way. Tell me where to go, whom to 
ask!” 

“T really can’t, for I don’t really know.” 

“That, madam, is false! I'll have the truth from you. Out 
with it!” 

“False? You mean I lie!” she cried, more as if hurt than 
angered. 

He seemed to mean just that for he offered no correc- 
tion. 

Impulsively, in a subdued voice, but watching from 
under drooping lashes as if from ambush, she said: 

“Senior, I have not told you the truth. I did not wish to hurt 
you so. I fear, fear your—your sister is dead. It is so easy 
to die in this city, and one is so soon forgotten. Poor Anna! 
I wonder where she is—now? So beautiful, at one time. 
Wasn’t she? I will try to find her for you, sefior.” 

“That will not do. She must be found at once before she 
hears that I am anywhere near. If she learns I am in the city 
she will hide.” 

“Hide? Why would she hide from her—her brother? Oh, 
no, no—not from a brother! From a husband—” the smile 
and glance were furtive. 

“Madam, what game do you play? Where is she? Tell me, 
you! Tell me, you! Tell me or I'll choke it out of you!” 

The good Dona swore in Spanish, then: 

“What, sir! Dare touch me—you! Choke me? You? 
Ah ee 

Her slim fingers snatched at her breast and an icicle of steel 
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flashed out. She held it as if to strike, glaring; but behind the 
look was the wonder of what he would do, say, now? 

Hales’ hand went up, his fingers caught her wrist. Her cry 
of pain was real. He gave her arm a twist. The dagger 
dropped. She bent her knees yieldingly, staggered a little, 
clutched his hand to pull it off. 

“Now, woman, tell the truth!” 

“You hurt! Please! Oh! Oh, you hurt! Ill kill you for 
this Oh—don’t—please! You do hurt me!” 

“Truth, out with it!” 

She struggled with angry pull and jerk. Pain, any kind of 
physical pain, infuriated her. His fingers were fast, and the 
pain increased. 

“Truth, woman!” 

“Then have the truth!” she cried, physically hurt, enraged. 
“Go look for her in the Chilean tents! You'll find her there— 
somewhere! I meant to get her, put her into clothes, have her 
sober—be good to her, then have you come!” 

Hales dropped her arm as if throwing something away. 
She knew that he was shocked. His gaze searched her face 
wrathfully. 

“This is how you treat me! Go, go look till you find her! 
Look among rags on rubbish piles! She’s there, somewhere!” 

She glared at him scornfully. Her face was flushed. Her 
woman’s pride was satisfied. She had humbled him. Her 
eyes met his in a level, sustained gaze. Now he was convinced. 

Hales turned and with heavy steps walked hurriedly from 
the room. The door closed sharply. 

Elvira looked at the door steadily for a moment, as if seeing 
beyond, through the wood, as if still watching him. 

She turned and glanced down at the dagger, then laughed a 
little. Unconsciously she rubbed her wrist. She looked at the 
wrist. It was ringed with a dark bracelet of a bruise. He had 
hurt her. The wrist felt as if sprained, but she laughed quietly. 
She had hurt him more than he had hurt her. 

Then another daring thought popped, instantly full grown, 
into her mind. 

She ran to the inner door, calling: 

“Tota! Sam! Sam!’ 
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Tota came first, running. 


“Where’s Sam!” 
“In back, Dofia. He is coming.” 
eS (2? 

am! 


“Ah’s heah, missus. Ah’s heah!” 
: He came in, breathless. 
~ “You know where the Red Lamb is, down near Clark’s 
Point ?” 

“No, missus, Ah doan’t—” but he saw the frown come on 
her face and anxiously added—‘“Ah sho’ knows jes’ where to 
fin’ it. Yes’am, missus, Ah knows jes’ where it is!” 

“There’s a woman—Anna Hales. Go get her. Bring her 
here. Don’t let any one know. She may be under another 
name, but you can find out which is this Hales creature. And 
bring her! Understand? You hear me!” 

“Yes’am, missus!” 

“Get out then, both of you! Out!’ 

They went, excited, in a hubbub. 

Dofia Elvira threw herself on the couch, hands behind her 
head, now careless of how she rumpled her hair or dress. She 
held up her wrist, looking at it, turning it about as if she wore 
a new and interesting bracelet—and laughed. 
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Hales returned to the Magnolia to wait for one o’clock and 
Mr. Tesla’s payment. He took a seat near a corner, spread a 
newspaper across his knee, glanced along the headings, but 
nothing there was nearly so arresting as what was in his own 
thoughts. 

Most of the gambling tables were now deserted; and the 
gamblers, having with methodical temptation arranged their 
stacks of gold coin in the center of the tables, preparatory to 
the heavy play that would begin during the afternoon, left this 
wealth entirely unguarded and strolled about with aloof com- 
posure, or drank at the bar, one with another, in a kind of dis- 
tant friendliness. Their gold was as unwatched as if it were 
inviolable. And, apparently, it was. 

Stewart Dawes, who could not have had more than an hour’s 
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sleep, returned near one o’clock. He stood apart, thin, pale, 
neat, aloof, near an end of the bar where he leisurely sipped 
ginger beer and from time to time glanced toward Hales. 

In the meantime Mr. Tesla was having difficulty in getting 
twenty thousand dollars by one o’clock. His character and 
training was such that he regarded promptness to the minute 
almost as essential as the payment itself. 

Cronin, the house manager, had gone some miles out of the 
city to inquire at a Spanish rancho he knew of regarding ac- 
commodation for Miss Tesla. 

Mr. Tesla, not expecting any more difficulty than if he pre- 
sented a certified check, had gone to the bank of Wilcox and 
Westgate. 

This bank was twenty-five feet wide and fifty deep. A 
counter, but a step or two from the door, extended across the 
room. 

The space between door and counter was crowded with men. 
smoking, chewing, talking loudly. Nearly all of them held 
sacks of gold dust in their hands. They were a rough lot, just 
down from the mines. There was a thumping of bags on the 
counter. Clerks opened the bags and examined the dust. They 
could tell from the fineness of the dust, the shape of the gold 
grains, just about from what diggings it came. 

Mr. Tesla inquired for the manager and introduced him- 
self. 

Wilcox was a young man in shirt-sleeves, tousled hair, a 
squint in his right eye, a pen behind an ear and a chew of to- 
bacco in his mouth. 

“How air ye, Tesler? Come right in.” 

He raised the shelf-like gate at the end of the counter. 

“Glad to meet ye, Tesler. Hear ye took Nevinson in f’r pard- 
ner. Good man, the colonel, only too damn spry with a gun.” 

Mr. Tesla showed his letters of credit, and Wilcox exam- 
ined them with curiosity, then handed them back. 

“They air good, I reckon, but I don’t know nothin’ about 
‘em. Me an’ West jest startead bankin’ about two months ago, 
an’ we ain’t takin’ chances. I'll tell ye, Tesler: Git the colonel 
to go on your note. He’s good. He'll do it. He'll do any- 
thing f’r his friends.” 
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Much against his wish Mr. Tesla saw that he would have to 
go to Col. Nevinson if the payment was to be made promptly. 
He did not like Nevinson, whose every gesture and glance 
seemed at least partially inviting a quarrel. 

After some inquiry, he discovered Col. Nevinson in Baer’s 
saloon. 
~— This was a well-known political hangout. Baer himself was 
a member of the city council that voted itself big salaries and 
speculated thievishly in real estate. Baer’s closest friend was 
soon to be appointed judge, a man of coarse habits, and after- 
wards famous for his practice of adjourning court to go out 
and have a drink. He had been a peanut peddler. 

Nevinson was drinking with a number of men, most of 
whom were city officials or hangers-on, such as the Hounds. 

As Nevinson caught sight of Tesla he waved him up to the 
bar. 

Mr. Tesla had already learned that in this aggressive democ- 
racy one was as likely to be introduced to a bartender as to a 
prominent merchant, and that a handshake must follow an in- 
troduction, or a quarrel would. He shook hands freely, then 
asked to speak with Nevinson alone. 

“All right, Tesla. All right. Come over here. Excuse me, 
gentlemen, while I have a word with my friend.” 

Nevinson’s arm was in a sling, but the injury was an incon- 
venience, nothing serious. He could remove his arm and use 
it, as he presently did, to hold a pen. 

He now looked at Tesla with a nearly truculent sharpness 
and demanded: 

“What can I do for you, Tesla?” 

“Will you go on my note for twenty thousand dollars?” 

“For a hundred, sir!” said Col. Nevinson hotly, as if some 
one had expressed doubt. 

“Thank you, Colonel. But the smaller sum will be suffi- 
cient.” 

“But wait, Tesla. You want it to pay that 
name is Hales!” 

“Yes, so he told me.” 

“Ah,” said the colonel, angrily thoughtful. “I understand, 


! JT hear his 
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now. Curious, a friend of mine was just speaking of that 
name last night. You’re going to pay him, Tesla?” 

“T said I would have the money at one o’clock.” 

“Don’t pay it! Don’t pay it, I tell you, Tesla.” 

“But I owe it, sir.” 

“No, you don’t. Let him collect from Stewart Dawes. He 
dealt the game. Dawes ’ll take that fellow down a notch or 
two. Good man, Dawes.” 

“Tt is I who owe it, Colonel.” 

“No, you don’t. Besides, if you are going to pay it, charge 
it off to the Magnolia!” 

“The Magnolia did not bank the game.” 

“Damnation, sir! I know that! But tomorrow some of 
the games will be banked, so what’s the difference? Learn 
how to do business, Tesla.” 

“But that is tomorrow.” 

“Tesla, you are too damn honest. I, sir, am the heaviest in- 
dividual stockholder in the Magnolia Syndicate. Isn’t that so? 
Well, then, I say charge it off on the company’s books as bad 
luck—if you are fool enough to want to pay it. I wouldn’t. 
me if I would!” 

“No,” said Mr. Tesla with firmness, “under the circum- 
stances I am compelled to consider the loss as personal.” 

“Twenty thousand dollars is the devil of a lot of money, 
Tesla. But see here, Tesla, don’t be in a hurry to pay it. If 
this is the Hales I think he is, by , sit, you won’t have to 
pay him—not unless you want to pay his heirs!” 

“Colonel Nevinson!” protested Mr. Tesla. 

“Yes, sir, his soul! JI have reason to believe that he 
has something against me. You saw this morning how he tried 
to force the quarrel. You saw, Tesla? And that greaser— 
they were waiting for me. I hate to stain a perfectly good 
piece of lead with his yellow blood < 

“Colonel!” Mr. Tesla could feel his flesh creep. 

“And don’t ever interfere again as you did this morning, 
Tesla. When a gentleman has a quarrel forced on him, keep 
back, keep well back!” 

“Colonel Nevinson, I deplore the violence between gentle- 
men in this city. I would i 
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“Call a greaser a gentleman! And this Hales, too, sir, is a 
greaser! That hat! His face—at least half greaser. I 
know how to teach those fellows. I’ve taught one right. They 
overrun this country. We Americans must keep a high hand 
against them. As you know, only a week or two ago I got back 
from my last trip to the mines. They are thick as bristles on a 
sow’s belly up there a 

“You are willing to accommodate me then?” asked Mr. 
Tesla, drawing the conversation from its unpleasantness. 

“Against my wish, sir, yes! I do it for you, sir, as one 
friend to another.” 

“Thank you, Colonel !” 

“Don’t thank me. Damn it, don’t thank me. I don’t want 
to do it, but when a man is my friend, sir, I stand by him. 
When he is my enemy, I pile all hell full of coals and send him 
to the devil. And every man that knows me, knows that, sir!” 

“T can believe it,” said Mr. Tesla. 

“By the way, Tesla, convey to your daughter my humblest 
apology for damn bad manners this morning, sir. I did not 
know, sir, that you had a daughter.” 

“Tt was quite a natural thing for you to wonder who she 
was. I was appalled to find her there. At present I am very 
anxious to find suitable quarters for her. Out of the city. 
With some respectable Spanish family and am 

“Why with greasers, a lady of her quality, sir?” 

“She speaks Spanish and——”’ 

Eby , Tesla, I know the place. The very place. A 
Spanish rancho. A beautiful place, sir, not one of those 
mud huts. About fifteen miles from the city and off the main 
road,; Sin; 

“Do you think I could secure accommodations for i 

“Think! I know it, sir. I own the ranch. It is at your 
disposal !”’ 

“I must say, Colonel, this is most surprising and acceptable. 
My daughter is using the balcony i 

“No place for a lady, sir. If I may have the honor, I my- 
self—this very afternoon, sir—will accompany you and your 
daughter to Cowden’s ranch and see that everything is arranged 
for her comfort. That, sir, is settled. And as to the other 
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matter—no, Tesla. I won’t go on your note. But I’ll give you 
a check for the amount. Just come with me. But if that’s 
the Hales—well, sir, I'll probably have trouble with him 
shortly.” 

Col. Nevinson aggressively went to the bar, drew a pad of 
checks, called for pen, ink and sand, withdrew his arm from 
the sling and wrote: Pay to the order of Franz Tesla $20,000. 
W. B. Nevinson. He sprinkled the writing with sand, shook 
it off, and with formal graciousness gave the check to Mr. 
Tesla, saying: 

“Any further assistance that I can be, count on me, sir! 
count on me. And I'll have horses ready in an hour if you 
are ready to start for the ranch. But by , Tesla, if this is 
the Hales a friend mentioned to me last night—don’t pay him 
for a few days. For your own profit, sir, wait a few days!” 
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Mr. Tesla entered the Magnolia and looked about. It was 
one o'clock. The gambler Dawes watched him come in, 
watched him go to Hales, watched them talk together. 

“Here, sir,” said Mr. Tesla, “is the amount. It is a check, 
endorsed over to you. I was afraid I would be a few minutes 
late if I went to bank for the money, but if you like 4 

“Quite all right, sir,” said Hales, standing up. He scru- 
tinized the signature for a moment, then, absently poking it 
into one of the pouches of his wide belt, said: “You can 
have the chance at it, on one card, if you like.” 

“No, thank you. I never gamble—odd as it may seem, 
never.” 

Mr. Tesla was pleasant, as if there was something else to be 
talked of, friendly. 

“You don’t? Why?” 

“T made it a rule many years ago.” 

“Everything else in life being a gamble,” said Hales with a 
steady look, “I don’t see why not risk monte.” 

“Few men have such luck as yours, Mr. Hales.” 

“They are welcome to it—if they will take it all.” 

“By the way, Mr. Hales,” said Tesla in a conciliating tone, 
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“you haven’t any deep-rooted feeling against Col. Nevinson, 
have your” 

Hales’ face seemed to contract in all its muscles, his eyes 
grew narrow, and after a thoughtful moment he said slowly: 

“Nothing you might call deep-rooted, I suppose. I never 
saw the man before today, but I don’t like what I hear or see 
of him. If he has appointed you to arrange a meeting, all 
right. Has he?” 

Mr. Tesla gestured as if hurriedly putting aside such an 
idea : 

“You misunderstand, absolutely! I greatly deplore the 
readiness of men in this city to kill one another.” 

Hales looked at him closely. The check was signed by 
Nevinson. He and Tesla were partners, but there was a 
convincing air of the gentleman about Tesla. 

“Tn that case,” said Hales, “I may tell you that I would not 
go out of my way to meet him—or to avoid him.” 

Mr. Tesla shook his head a little, not liking the tone. These 
men of San Francisco seemed to care as little for their lives 
as for their gold. 

“From what I hear,’ Hales continued, “he is closely asso- 
ciated with the men who head this gang of hoodlums called 
the Hounds. I doubt if Hubert Lee had a fair chance for his 
life. Lee was not a friend of mine, though I knew him slightly. 
He knew some of my relatives. I came here to find him, and 
didn’t—until I saw him dead. No, I have no quarrel with 
Nevinson, as long as he keeps out of my way.” 

' Mr. Tesla’s feelings toward Col. Nevinson had been greatly 
modified during the last hour. It was part of the gambling 
syndicate’s scheme of business always to dispose of an in- 
terest in its holdings to some citizen who was influential and 
politically prominent, so that the syndicate would have a friend 
in the local affairs. Hubert Lee had been such a man; but 
from that point of view, Nevinson was as good, even better. 

“Mr. Hales, can you tell me, does that young Spaniard 
carry a feud with Colonel Nevinson ?” 

“Not what you might call a feud, sir. But I can tell you 
this, Mr. Tesla. José de Sola is right on edge looking for 
trouble with any gringo that wants it. And I don’t blame 
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him. He would just about as soon shoot Nevinson as anybody, 
or a little sooner, on account of a remark Nevinson dropped— 
something about whipping greasers—about knowing of one 
that had been whipped. That’s hitting José on an open wound. 
Up at the mines not long ago some Americans pegged out 
José’s brother on the ground and whipped him. Had tried to 
buy a horse he wouldn’t sell—wasn’t his horse, anyhow. They 
met him on the road and offered to buy the horse. The price 
they offered was fair enough, but it wasn’t his horse. He 
didn’t want to sell. They took the horse anyhow, and tossed 
him a bag of dust. He threw the bag back into the face of one 
of them. They gave him a rawhiding to teach him manners. 
Took his horse. He begged them to kill him. They laughed 
at that, not understanding how a Spaniard feels about having 
a whip laid on his shoulders. Then left him on foot.” 

“Atrocious!” said Mr. Tesla, with feeling. 

“Yes, damn dangerous, too. The de Solas are prouder than 
kings. There were three Americans. All of them strangers. 
José, as soon as he heard about it, came up here to San Fran- 
cisco to look around and see if he could find the horse—and 
who owns it. They haven’t much else to go by, unless his 
brother, Don Esteban, happens to meet the men face to face. 
I know just about what will happen. Don Esteban de Sola 
has already called up the vaqueros from his ranch, and he will 
gather about him all the banditti that have been on the trails. 
As long as he lives he will hunt for those men, and when he 
is dead José and the other Spaniards will hunt for them. I 
don’t understand what fools my countrymen are—strike a 
Spaniard. My God, I’d rather poke my face up against a 
coiled rattlesnake !” 

“Mr. Hales, neither do I understand these men, this coun- 
try!” 

"Neither do other people, calling Spaniards greasers, whip- 
ping them, stealing from them. Californians are prouder than 
sons of kings! And count on it, the de Solas are going to have 
revenge—not only revenge, but one that pleases them.” 

“Shameful. Shameful,” said Mr. Tesla. “I too know some- 
thing of Spaniards. At one time I lived in Spain.” 

“T hadn’t been in this city ten minutes before a fellow struck 
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me with a whip, thinking I was a Spaniard. Why, if I had 
been a greaser, as he called me, I’d have killed him—then and 
there. I don’t understand what Americans are thinking about.” 
Mr. Tesla went toward the balcony. When he had mounted 
the steps and disappeared, Stewart Dawes replaced his glass on 
the bar, flicked a speck or two from his dark sleeve, and, with 
aeisurely air, started across the room toward Hales. 
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Hales had picked up the newspaper and was standing, giving 
the headlines a parting glance to see if there was anything of 
interest. 

As the gambler came near, Hales looked up, and seeing who 
it was, went on reading. 

Dawes stopped, and after waiting a moment said coolly: 

“May I have a word with you, Mr. Hales?” 

Hales lowered the paper, looked questioningly, waited, then 
asked : 

“What is it ?” 

“My funds are rather low, Mr. Hales,” said Dawes quietly, 
but with something enigmatic in his low even tone. 

“You want a chance at what I’ve won? All right.” 

“That isn’t quite what I had in mind,’ Dawes replied with 
imperturbable reserve. “I am, sir, almost entirely without 
funds.” 

“I see. You want a loan? Maybe that can be arranged 
too.” 

“Yes”—the word was pronounced slowly, drawn out— 
“Yes, ina way. Ina way, sir.” 

“What do you mean? Just what? Out with it.” 

“You have hit my bank pretty hard, Mr. Hales.” 

One side of Hales’ mouth twisted slightly into something 
like a smile: 

“You want me to try again? I’ve offered to do that. Make 
your game.” 

“Your last bet, and the largest, Mr. Hales, was not against 
my bank,” said Dawes significantly, though just what the tone 
signified was not easily seen. 
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Hales looked at him, mystified and not pleasantly. There 
was the shadow of something subtle in the gambler’s manner. 

“What the hell are you driving at, Dawes? It wasn’t your 
money that I won, but you dealt, didn’t you?” 

“That,” said Dawes with a thin illuminating smile, “is just 
it. I dealt and ” He stopped. 

“And what?” 

“And,” Mr. Dawes lifted his eyebrows, “you won.” 

“T’ve usually won against your deal, haven’t I?” 

“Yes” —again the word was drawn out quietly, sibilantly— 
“yes, but this was just a little different.” 

Hales glared, and a frown gathered and deepened on his face 
as the meaning of what this gambler was trying to convey be- 
came clear. Then the newspaper dropped with a rustling flut- 
ter as his fist came up over his shoulder and struck Dawes in 
the face, knocking him clear off his feet, backward to the floor. 

On the floor the gambler writhed, pulling at his gun. Hales 
jumped forward and stepped on the gambler’s arm as if on a 
snake, pinning it to the floor. 

Dawes cursed him, furiously. His thin face was whiter than 
chalk. He did not struggle. Hales, with the gun at his hip, 
held the muzzle toward the gambler’s head, and Dawes looked 
straight into it, expectantly. 

Hales, with his foot, crushed the gambler’s fingers until they 
loosened the butt of the derringer, then he kicked it across the 
floor. He stepped back, looking warily at the crowd, which 
now, seeing that bullets were not about to fly, gathered near 
excitedly. 

“Dawes! You get up and get out! And don’t ever come 
near me again, you damn blackleg!” 

“What’s the muss?” 

“What’s the row?” 

“What’s he done, Hales?” 

“What’s the troubie, fellers?”’ 

Hales glanced at the men, but did not answer. He stepped 
back, with smooth quickness returning the gun to its holster. 

The excited onlookers babbled among themselves, asking, 
guessing, about the row. They were not used to having men 
keep quiet in their quarrels, and the unfriendliness of Hales 
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toward the crowd, the silence of the gambler, increased their 
wonder. 

Dawes, except for a red swelling on one cheek, paler than 
he would be when dead, got up without haste and without look- 
ing at any one. His lips were pressed as tightly as the line of a 
Sear. He slowly rubbed his right arm from elbow to wrist. 
The skin was broken on his hand and blood trickled. He was 
breathing hard but slowly; yet, a gambler to his fingertips, he 
took his humiliation with an icy poise that was very like dig- 
nity. 

A friendly hand picked up his hat, brushed it slightly, held 
it out to him. Dawes took the hat in silence. He touched his 
collar, adjusted his cravat, brushed absently at the spotches 
of dirt on his black clothes, then, straightening up, walked off 
without a glance toward any one. He walked unhurriedly. 

“He'll kill you, Hales, sure! First chance!” said some one 
eagerly. 

“What was the trouble, Mr. Hales?” 

“Why didn’t you shoot him?” 

“Have a drink, Mr. Hales?” 

“No!” said Hales shortly, then walked off, his fingers fum- 
bling in a pouch at his belt. 

He started for the door, but glanced back and up toward the 
balcony. He stopped, turned on his heel and went toward the 
rear of the Magnolia. 

As he reached the top of the short stairs the door opened. 

Mr. Tesla had seen a part of the incident and had seen Hales 
coming. 

Tesla asked a little anxiously: . 

“What is it, Mr. Hales? What now is wrong?” 

Ilona, across the room, sat erect on the divan, listening. 
Kredra, from the shadows, peered like a sybil watching augu- 
ries. 

“Here”—Hales held out the check—‘‘Dawes just asked me 
to split with him. Said he dealt so I could win. I can’t keep 
this now.” 

Mr. Tesla looked from Hales to the offered check, but did 
not reach for it. He drew back slightly, saying: 

“T don’t quite understand? You are returning this?” 
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“Yes. Dawes didn’t say out and out that he cheated on the 
deal”—Hales with a sort of absent movement of fingers tore 
the check in two and across—“but he took a lot of trouble to 
make me think that’s what he meant. And he wanted to split. 
Here’s the check.” 

He held out the torn pieces. Mr. Tesla took them as if a 
little reluctantly into his palm, then: 

“T hardly know what to say, Mr. Hales. I—this is astonish- 
ing. But, sir, unless you are thoroughly satisfied that the deal 
was dishonest a 

“T’m enough satisfied that I don’t want it. Besides, under all 
the circumstances, perhaps I ought to have refused it any- 
how. Blackleg gambler—I don’t doubt at all but that he did 
cheat.” 

“In a way, Mr. Hales, I dislike to accept the return of this. 
The wager was made, you won. It is really very unusual. A 
large sum, too. Few men would feel about it as you do.” 

Hales, rolling a cigaret, glanced up sharply, then with slight 
shake of head: 

“You’re wrong, I know lots of men that would.” 

Holding the cigaret between his fingers, he touched his som- 
brero with the suggestion of a military salute, turned and went 
down the stairs. 

Mr. Tesla looked after him, then, with a nearly mystified 
expression, looked down at the torn paper in his hand. He 
pushed the door closed and went to Ilona. 

“Here! Here, Tempéte”—he held out the scraps of paper 
—“what do you say? Think? These Americans! I under- 
stand them not at all. When I am sure they are gold mad, all 
of them—then this! Anything, anything can happen in such a 
country. Amazing! What do you say, Tempéte?” 

Ilona, whom her father at times affectionately called Tem- 
péte, raised a slim hand and stirred the pieces of paper on his 
extended palm. 

“T would not have expected it of him, Father.” 

“Of him? What do you know of him? I would never have 
expected it of any man—not in this city. It is amazing 3 

“Whom,” he asked with a kind of amused interest, “is Kredra 
anathematizing ?” 
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He stared toward the shadows where the Basque woman 
squatted and mumbled to herself in a low-voiced chant. 

“The gambler. From the first glance she took a dislike to 
him.” 

Mr. Tesla laughed, but said: 

“Nothing good comes from any one that Kredra dislikes— 

“and you see what Dawes did. Sometimes I feel that she really 
thinks she is a prophetess.” 

“Oh, she is quite sure of it,” said Ilona. 

Mr. Tesla went out. 

As soon as he was gone, Kredra raised her voice, continuing 
the chant, calling down misfortune upon some one. 

“Kredra! Kredra!” 

“Yes, little one.” 

“Quiet, please. You mumble nonsense.” 

She arose quickly. “I call a curse. White-faced shadow of 
the Evil One! E-ah!” 

She glared alarmingly, her body suddenly crouched, and the 
deeply set black eyes blazed. 

“Why, Kredra, what’s wrong with you?” Ilona asked toler- 
antly. “Why such unreasonable hate for that gambler?” 

“T do not know,” she said wearily, with puzzled shake of 
head, and coming up close to the girl. “But I smell evil in him. 
I hate him! Something, something—I feel it. Almost I can 
tell, but it escapes me. Yet I hate him!” 

“You old witch-woman, I hate you!” said Ilona, dropping 
her hand affectionately on Kredra’s shoulder. “You mumble 
charms, dear old witch.” 

“T call a curse!” 

“On me, no doubt.” 

“No! On the snake-eyed one that walks upright! His 
heart is a red stone! His face is evil and I feel a hurt, here, 
here!” She pressed her hands to her breast. “May Death use 
him for a feast!” 


CHAPTER V 


1 


Night came, and the Magnolia was again ablaze with lights, 
astir with men. Tobacco smoke in filmy clouds floated over- 
head. 

The negro orchestra thumped and strummed. 

Behind the bar the great mirror, with its ill-fated blot like 
a star of ill omen permanently fixed near its center, repro- 
duced in fleeting pantomime the gestures of the bartenders, the 
glass-tossing of the men that seemed to fling the liquor down 
their throats, the striding to and fro of fellows who were in 
haste, the absent loitering and drifting of lonely men. 

“There, there, sir,” said Judge David Deering with sonorous 
depth of voice to his companions, “in the ephemeral shadows 
of a broken mirror, sir, we may read the destiny of our race. 
These scenes, sir, these stirring scenes in which you and I are 
humble characters, mere spear-bearers, sir, have no more per- 
manency than the images that appear and vanish in that ill- 
starred glass. Nations, sir, races, Egyptians, Persians, Latins, 
Saxons, sir, are but shadow shapes that come and go 
across y 

“Drink, Judge, drink! This isn’t the time for an oration!” 

“Tn the midst of revelry, sir, we should pause with solemn 
thought,” said the judge amiably, amusing himself. ‘The an- 
cient Egyptians, sir, presented a mummy at their feasts that 
all might + 

“Our mummy’s out there on the Plaza tonight, calling upon 
the city to repent!” 

The Rev. Ezekiel Preble, convinced through the bountiful 
generosity of the city and the kindness of newly found friends 
that God had forgiven him, rose as if by a miracle from the 
bed in the home of a fellow preacher and, taking his Bible, 


went on the Plaza that evening and began to preach. 
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Many listened admiringly, for he preached hell-fire and 
damnation. Tall, gaunt, black-bearded and unafraid, he stood 
on an empty whisky barrel in the glow of a gambling house’s 
open doorway and hurled Scriptural passages at the heads of 
sinners, who listened until thirsty, then went to bars and, as 
they swallowed hot liquors, approvingly discussed the preacher. 

There was no bigotry among San Francisco sinners; they ap- 
plauded the men of God who denounced them, providing that 
the denunciation was loud and forceful, befitting their robust 
sinfulness—worthy of applause. 

In the Magnolia rumors and reports rippled through the 
low-voiced babble. They talked of the fall in lumber, won- 
dering how severely it would affect Col. Nevinson, who had 
been speculating heavily. 

A few of the Hounds, dandified of dress and impertinent of 
bearing, swaggered through the crowd, but kept well together, 
whispering importantly, eyeing groups, looking for somebody. 

It was reported that Monsieur Max had already arranged to 
enter into partnership with the beautiful Madame Renault, a 
lady of experience in such matters, to maintain a luxurious 
establishment that would give the ancient calling of wayward 
women a social distinction in the city; an establishment that 
would provide dinners, dances, mask balls. 

Another report that created more of a stir was about a 
strange occurrence at the mines. A party of Spanish horse- 
men, arined to the teeth, had galloped into camp on the Stan- 
islaus, lined a barroom full of men against the wall, then the 
Spanish leader had walked slowly down the row of men, ex- 
amining each face. Evidently he had not found the one for 
whom he was looking. No violence was done. Nothing was 
taken. Without a word, the horsemen remounted and, with 
furious clatter of hoofs, rode off into the night. 

This mysterious and bold act had caused some alarm and 
great excitement at the mines; and news of it stirred wild 
threats in the conversation of men in the city. 

It was incredible, hotheads said, that greasers should dare 
fool with Americans; and moreover, said other men, it was 
contrary to the Constitution of the United States to allow 
blasted foreigners, of whatever color, to dig gold that belonged 
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to Americans. All greasers should be run out of the country, 
said many men. The Hounds, hearing this wide-spread senti- 
ment, shouted applause. 

Bruce Brace, the cadaverous associate of Col. Nevinson, 
with Jerry Fletcher at his heels, accompanied by other swag- 
gering young Hounds, passed restlessly from one part of the 
Magnolia to another. 

Mr. Cronin, the house-manager, was in complete charge. 
He was dark-eyed, rather short, a bit fat, with a sly agreeable 
smile, and a friendly word and handshake for anybody. In 
so democratic a city, the Grand Khan himself, had he owned a 
saloon and wanted it to prosper, would have had to shake hands 
and stand treat; for it was here during these days that the 
famous but nameless Irishman declared: 

“In this country, each man is as good as another, and a 
damn sight better!” 


2 


That evening Don José de Sola and Dick Hales came into the 
Magnolia together, but José started directly for a monte table. 
Hales went to the bar. 

Bruce Brace and the young swashbucklers with him ap- 
peared more or less deliberately to press across the floor so as 
to meet José, and one of the Hounds made a lurch to bump 
against him; but José was not watching the moon. 

Easily and quickly he shifted his feet, and Jerry Fletcher, 
not coming against the man as he had expected, stumbled and 
nearly fell. 

“What you mean, greaser, pushin’ a white man!” cried Tim 
White, one of the Hounds, but taking care to keep well back by 
the side of Brace. 

“He pushed me!” yelled Fletcher. 

The filmy eyes of Bruce Brace cleared and his drooping 
body was rigid. His right arm was behind him. 

Don José quickly stepped backward, making sure to be be- 
yond the reach of hands that might grab him, and his hand 
settled at his right hip as he tossed aside a cigaret. 

“He pushed me!” squawked Fletcher. 
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“You, sir, are drunk!” said a powerful voice as the shadow 
of a big man fell across Fletcher. “Nobody pushed you. If 
you can’t carry your liquor like a gentleman, keep sober, bs oe as 

Fletcher looked up into the large and now severe face of 
Judge Deering, and said impertinently : 

“You'd better keep out o’ this, you had, old Pot-Belly!” 

_. “And you,” said Judge Deering’s companion, a large man 
with the beard and dress of a miner, “had better mend your 
manners, or we'll have Dick Hales give you another hiding!” 

“Come on, Jerry. Come on,’ Tim White whispered, pulling 
at Fletcher’s coat. “This is spoiled. It’s the other fellow 
we’re after anyhow.” 

“We'll get this greaser some other time,” another voice 
buzzed into Fletcher’s ear. 

They went off, clustering about Bruce Brace. 

“Thoroughly ripened gallows fruit!’ said Judge Deering, 
angrily tapping the floor with his cane. 

At that moment Don José was staring toward Bruce 
Brace’s back as though he had seen the devil there; and, turn- 
ing slowly, keeping at some distance, he followed. 

Hales had gone near an end of the bar and, more in idle- 
ness than thirst, waited until one of the busy bartenders should 
notice him. 

He had, that afternoon, gone from one low hut and tent and 
shack to another, wherever he heard a woman might be; and 
he had gone, ashamed of what he was looking for, half hopeful 
that he would not find her. 

Hales had learned nothing, except that men and women 
could live in shabby filth, be slyly wheedling with a glint of 
wild animal hunger showing through, and drink such poisonous 
stuff as fairly smoked with acid fumes, and which, when 
slopped on the rough tables gnawed scars in the wood. They 
were mostly Chileans, Peruvians, with already a thick sprin- 
kling of Australian convicts, men and women. Camp-followers 
that hung about the army of gold-hunters. He had been told 
in a way that was nearly convincing that he would find among 
these the woman whom he had called his sister. 

Among the thoughts that bubbled confusedly in his mind as 
he waited for the bartender was a curse on the gold that had 
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brought this scourge of people into pastoral California. He 
knew the fantastic idleness of the proud, generous, happy fami- 
lies, whose unfenced herds of cattle and horses covered the 
hills; and though the Spaniards had done little work, except 
from horseback, yet there was laughter and music throughout 
the land, and nobody went hungry. The father of the wealth- 
iest family might not handle ten pieces of gold in a year, yet 
had everything that money would buy—hides were the coinage 
of the country—and much else that was not to be had for 
gold, such as a care-free happiness, troubled at times by pray- 
ers to the good God for more rain. 

“What will you have, Mr. Hales?” asked the bartender. 
Hales was now a well-known figure. 

“Whisky.” 

The bartender put down glass and bottle, gave Hales a side- 
long glance as if about to speak quickly and quietly, then 
answered the call of a man who swore that he was half dead of 
thirst, though from the look of the fellow he was nearly over- 
weighted with quencher. 

Hales poured out a drink and turned the glass slowly in his 
fingers, watching the oily liquor, colored as if by its own heat. 

The bartender grasped the neck of the bottle and, with the 
other hand wiping the marble slab, said earnestly without look- 
ing up: 

“Turn ’round! Turn ’round, Mr. Hales!” 

“Thanks,” said Hales, and glass in hand he faced about, 
putting his back to the bar. 

Not four feet away stood Jerry Fletcher, flushed and eager, 
by the side of Bruce Brace. Another man was well behind the 
cadaverous Brace, as if hiding at his back; and two more of the 
young swaggerers, with a sort of guilty effort at nonchalance, 
at that moment reached the bar—one on each side of Hales. 

Hales knew this meant a fight. If he had been halfway 
watching, instead of moodily cursing the ill-luck of himself 
and all California, too, he would not have let two men, such 
as these, get on each side of him. 

Jerry Fletcher’s face showed that he meant to have revenge, 
and one of Fletcher’s hands was in his coat pocket where the 
very bulge of the cloth disclosed a short-nosed gun. 
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But the danger, as Hales saw it in an instant’s glance, was 
not from this pretty-boy of a Hound; it was from Bruce Brace, 
whose head hung forward on his sagging neck, and eyes that 
were usually dull now had a fixed and meaning stare. His 
hands were behind him. 

Hales could not step backward for he was against the bar. 
He knew they meant to kill; and they had come so quietly, ar- 

~ ranged themselves so cleverly, that men drinking along the bar 
were unaware of what was about to happen so near their el- 
bows. 

“Well, Fletcher, go ahead!” said Bruce Brace impatiently, 
but with his eyes fixed on Hales. 

“You horsewhipped me yesterday,” cried Fletcher in a thin 
voice that cracked with excitement. “Now st 

Hales tossed the glass of whisky into the eyes of the man 
that stood at his right side, and as he drew his gun he pushed 
with his left arm at the man on his other side. A spurt of 
flame darted with a gun’s roar from under the left shoulder 
of Bruce Brace, though no gun was in sight and his hands were 
behind him. Guns broke loose, as if at the beginning of a 
battle ; simultaneously, from all directions, men appeared to be 
shooting. 

Men, drinking at the bar, leaped and scrambled clear over 
the bar and crouched behind; others, with frantic shout, 
plunged for the doorways. They ducked, they fell as if them- 
selves shot; they shoved each other to get to shelter behind 
columns. They went under tables, into corners, cursing. 
There was cause for panic. It seemed the shooting would 
never stop. Bullets flew wildly. Glass from shattered cande- 
labras rattled on the floor and tables. 

The black smoke of the now silenced guns drifted with slow 
whorling, weaving itself into a transparent, film-like shadow as 
it rose upward against the low ceiling; and the Magnolia was 
for a moment quiet as if all were dead. 

Hales glanced at the caps on the chamber nipples of his re- 
volver to see how many shots were left for what need he might 
have, and held the gun at his hip, muzzle up, thumb on the 
hammer, and peered watchfully through the smoke. The men- 
ace of his watchfulness kept men quiet and motionless as they 
waited, expectantly. 


’ 
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Don José slowly thrust his revolver into its holster. A glint 
of white showed between his lips, almost as if they parted in a 
smile. He did not move from where he stood, but drew from 
his pocket corn husk and tobacco. In an absent-minded way 
he deftly twirled the cigaret as he looked about the floor as if 
counting. Something of defiance, contempt, satisfaction were 
mingled in his aloof glance. He put the cigaret between his 
lips, drew a match along his arm, inhaled deeply and tossed 
the match aside and, with a bearing of insolent indifference, 
waited for what might be said by the men who were coming 
up from behind the bar, out of corners, from under tables, 
streaming in through the doors. 

Voices mingled excitedly. Shootings were common; but this 
had been like massacre. 

“You might’ve killed all us!’ a distant voice shouted re- 
proachfully at José. 

“A greaser—an’ them white men!” some one bawled 
angrily. 

“Where’s Nevinson?’ The question was like a threat. 

Don José slowly blew smoke out of his nose by way of 
answer. 

Judge Deering was among the first to approach Hales. The 
miner, his companion, looked keenly at Hales who, with a foot, 
pushed Bruce Brace’s left arm aside and fully disclosed a small 
revolver. 

“His hands were behind him,” said Hales. “But I saw the 
shot. And there’s a gun.” 

“Si,” said Don José, with an air of insolence as he came 
nearer. “His was a clevar treek. So’”— Don José drew his 
own revolver, and some men edged back quickly. This greaser 
did not appear to care whom he hit. “His arm eet was behind 
him, so!” Reaching behind him, José thrust the muzzle of his 
revolver under the pit of his left arm. “I see his gun when 
he held eet this way an’ come toward Sefior Hales. I come 
too, an’ wait, sefiors.” 

“Ah, justly killed with his own treachery,” said Judge Deer- 
ing, touching Brace’s gun with the tip of his cane. 

Mr. Cronin, with eyes wide as an owl’s, had emerged cau- 
tiously from around the end of the bar. His puffy little face 
was bloodless, and he muttered “Terrible—terrible!” His 
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words were broken with nervous gasps. He stared in timid re- 
proach at Hales and José. 

The bodies were hastily lifted, for Cronin was anxious to 
have them out of the way. They were carried off and placed 
side by side on the floor under the balcony. There were no 
police to be called to take charge. There was a sheriff, his 

«name was Pullis; but history has remembered his name only 
because he was the Steward of the Hounds. No one knew 
where to find him. There was no morgue. There was a grave- 
yard out in the sandhills; and sooner or later they would be 
put there, clothed as they had fallen, with nothing at head or 
feet to say who they were or why they had died. 

Men drank and talked of what had happened. Gamblers 
began anew their games. A few men began to play. The 
negro orchestra, still badly shaken, tried to follow Mr. Cronin’s 
urgent command to play, play something lively, but strings 
were out of tune, fingers unsteady. There was as yet only a 
whanging and whining of instruments as the darkies tried to 
tune up. 

In the air there was a kind of impalpable uneasiness, and 
there were more calls for whisky than for mixed fragrant 
drinks, because of the chill. 

“The hour of reckoning draws near, sir,” said Judge Deering 
to whoever cared to listen. “The evil that men do lives after 
them, but the evil themselves are not long-lived. It is pre- 
posterous, sir, that a parcel of cutpurses and rapscallions 
should virtually terrorize this city, though it is true, very true, 
that they exercise a well-defined caution in regard to just whom 
they try to terrorize.” 

“Careful, Judge!” warned a friend anxiously. 

“Careful be damned, sir,” said the judge warmly. “Too 
ate of our tongues have been sealed up by that word ‘care- 
u i > 
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At that moment a tall figure emerged from the outer shad- 
ows of the doorway, and with solemn march came to the 
threshold and stood there. The man’s body was gaunt, his face 
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darkly bearded, the sunken eyes blazed. Silence came over 
the crowd as it turned toward him. 

Ezekiel Preble, with a manner of deliberate wrath, paused 
as if reluctant to cross the threshold of a house dedicated to 
the worship of Satan. 

He raised his left hand aloft, and in his left hand he held 
an open Bible, its pages spread. 

“Repent ye! Repent ye! Repent, ye murderers, idolaters, 
whoremongers, drunkards, or the curse of Lord Goda’mighty 
cometh upon ye!” 

His long right arm made a level sweep in a gesture of accu- 
sation. 

“Ye spill the blood o’ man as a drunkard spills his wine, an’ 
your souls will fry in everlastin’ hell like bacon rinds in a 
skillet. I come out o’ the wilderness cryin’ a warning. Cursed 
shalt thou be, cursed and damned to hell everlastin’. The 
Lord thy God will make plagues and sores eat ye! The 
Lord’ll make the rain of thy land powder an’ dust, from 
heaven it will come down upon ye! The Lord’ll smite thee in 
the knees, and in the legs, with a sore blotch that can’t be 
healed, from the soles of thy feet to the top of thy head! Mur- 
derers, drunkards, worshippers of harlot gold. Repent ye, re- 
pent ye, repent ye, for the wrath cometh!” 

He stopped. For a time he remained motionless, holding his 
Bible aloft like an oriflamme of warning. He glared, with the 
light of wrath in his deep fanatical eyes. 

Then he lowered the book, closed it with a slap, and, an arm 
enfolding it against his breast like a buckler that would ward 
evil from his heart, he turned and with solemn stride marched 
through the light-haze of the doorway and vanished into the 
darkness of the Plaza. 

Some one laughed. Another man slapped his thigh and 
cried, “By God, that was great!” Others laughed a little un- 
easily, trying to hide the flush of fear. Others cursed—prais- 
ing the preacher. 

“Magnificent!” said Judge Deering with deep-voiced enthu- 
siasm, as he tapped the bar with the head of his cane to at- 
tract attention from the bartender. 
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There was a propulsive rush for the bar, a clamoring for 
drinks. 

Voices broke into fragments of sentences: 

“_an’ they said he was dyin’ !” 

“That bacon rind soul o’ yourn, Jake, is shore goin’ into the 
devil’s skillet. I wonder do they serve beans with bacon rind 
in hell?” 

“You'll shore find out!” 

“__an’ I give twenty dollars to that old a 

“Tt’s worth it, pard. He was talkin’ right straight to you, 
givin’ you pertickular 2 

“yeah, I’m thinkin’ as maybe how I'll repent a little. I 
already got one boil He 

“That’s from eatin’ too much hog fat. You git some sassy- 
fras tea an-——” 

“Talkin’ about a rain o’ dust, I reckon as how he was shore 
describin’ the wind we got here in this town fs 

A man with the flabby jowls and wide mouth of the garru- 
lous, not quite sober at that, fastened a grubby hand on first 
one and then another, all the while saying earnestly: 

“We gotta git that feller a meetin’ house. Yeah. An’ put 
him in it. Yeah. Make him stay there. Yeah. Stay there, 
damn it. If we want to git cussed out we can go to the meetin’ 
house. Yeah. On Sundays. It’s proper to feel bad when you 
go to church. Yeah. But it ain’t proper to have gospel in a 
saloon. Them two ain’t conformitous. Preachers is all right 
y understand. Yeah. But they shouldn’t bother a feller. We 
gotta git that feller a meetin’ house an’ put him in it. Yeah. 
Make him stay i 

















CHAPTER VI 


1 


The next day was Sunday. The only difference that this 
made in the life of the city was that a few people here and 
there gathered together and worshipped God, and more than 
usual got drunk; but business went on the same; stores were 
open, saloons crowded, gambling houses packed. 

Ezekiel Preble held two services on the Plaza from the top 
of a barrel, one in the morning and one in the afternoon; and 
men whittled and chewed tobacco as they listened, or in low 
voices discussed their own affairs, moving off toward a bar 
when they were tired of listening. Preble was a powerful 
preacher and spoke almost entirely in Biblical phrases; but 
they were more powerful sinners. 

During the morning service two droning voices conversed: 

“Nobody ’pears to know just where the colonel’s gone, 
though some was saying yest’day they seen him ridin’ off with 
that there Tesler gal an’ her Pa.” 

“She’s right purty they say. I ain’t seen her yit.” 

“Say, did y’ever see a woman you felt like you’d do whatever 
she wanted if she’d just smile a little?” 

“Naw. I ain’t never been much of a hand to be a fool 
over women.” 

“Well, the colonel he’s a right smart hand over women.” 

“Le’s get a drink.” 

“That’s a whack!” 


2 


At the same hour that the Rev. Ezekiel Preble was preach- 
ing his morning sermon on the Plaza, Dofia Elvira Eton sat 


in silken déshabille, smoking black tobacco and, with a kind of 
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dainty loathing and through narrowed eyes, watched a wretched 
woman who, with arms on the table before her, writhed about 
in her chair, rubbing her hands with fumbling vagueness 
across a dirty tangled head. 

She was sobering up. She had been drunk when she came 
the previous afternoon and, though beyond knowing what she 

“was doing or where she was, had clamorously demanded more 
to drink. There was no talking with her. She appeared quite 
used to making scenes when she was not given enough to 
drink; and, being given a bottle of whisky, had soon gone off 
into snoring slumbers. Now with headache and confused 
blurred senses, she was coming out of the stupor that was 
about as near to a blessing as anything she was likely ever to 
get out of life. 

She was a thin woman, young, wasted by sin; the little devils 
that live in hard liquor had drunk her blood, eaten her bones. 
She was dirty, in ragged clothes; but, fallen as she was, there 
remained a glimmer of the personality rather than of good ap- 
pearance that had once made her a favorite with men. 

The “good Dofia” eyed her with disgust, and the faint line of 
an unconscious sneer lay like a shadow on her own shapely 
lips. That a woman, any woman, should go so low was be- 
yond Elvira’s understanding. But then Elvira had been 
schooled in sin and its arts from youth; this woman had been 
plunged into it, falling from a good home. 

Elvira felt contempt and physical loathing, but the more 
miserable this woman, the more miserable she could make 
Hales. 

The drunken woman opened and closed her mouth, licking 
her lips, making wry faces, as if indeed tasting wormwood. 
With head half adroop and one eye nearly closed while a 
hand fumbled through her hair, pulling and rubbing, she turned 
her gaze doubtfully upon Elvira. The miserable creature was 
as full of oaths as her body of aches. She stared fixedly at 
Elvira, then— 

“T guess you’re real. But what the am I doin’ here? I 
want a drink—hair of dog that bit me. Whole skin of 
dog. St. Bernard skin. You ever drunk? Huh?’ 

“Not really, no.” 
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“No? Uh—do I get that drink ?” 

“Must you have it?” Elvira inquired uneasily, afraid the 
woman would have a tantrum if she didn’t get it, and soon be 
unconscious if she did. 

“Must is right! An’ I don’t mean tomorrow. I mean now, 
right now. Hear me?” 

Elvira called Tota from the next room: 

“Bring a glass of whisky, Tota.” 

The woman eyed the negress with a kind of suspicious scru- 
tiny, then shouted: 

“Bring the bottle. They don’t make glasses big ’nough for 
me. Not any more. An’ be in a hurry or I’ll yell.” 

“You're not going to get drunk again, surely ?” 

“Ain't 1? Huh. Just as fast as I can get there. That’s all 
I been doing for weeks. But say, what am I doin’ here, with 
you? How'd I get here?” 

“You know me?” asked Elvira, a little surprised. 

“Know you? Huh! Yes, I know you. Yes. You're El- 
vira Eton. I used to be pretty, too.” 

“And your name?” asked Elvira innocently. 

“Raggy-tail Mag. That’s me. Life’s funny, ain’t it? An’ 
I got a head on me—ow, what a head! You’ve never been 
tight? Don’t you like the stuff?” 

“Not much, no. A little wine.” 

“Bah, wine! I want something you can taste. An’ you'll 
get to whisky yet. Oh, yes, you will. Wait till you have to 
make up to ever’ lousy tramp that wants a kiss—then’s when 
you’ve got to get drunk an’ stay there. Uh-huh. Where’s that 
nigger wench with my drink?” 

Tota came with bottle and whisky glass and, as she was 
placing them on the table, the woman who called herself Raggy- 
tail Mag snatched bottle and glass and began trying to fill the 
glass. The liquor spilled as if the devil himself were tantaliz- 
ing her by jerking her hand one way and jostling her arm an- 
other—her hands were that shaky—while the maddening odor 
of the spilled whisky increased her desire. With an oath she 
threw the glass to the floor, and bending her head she opened 
her mouth, placed her lips around the bottle, raised it with both 
trembling hands, tipped back her head and gulped. 
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“That’s better,” she said, putting down the bottle, and eyeing 
with satisfaction what was left. 

“What is your real name?” asked Elvira. 

“Who wants to know?” 

“T shall help you if I can.” 

“Help me? Help me! You're a liar. You're up to some- 

“thing. I know women. I’m a woman—used to be one, any- 
how. Pretty, too. Ask your colonel.” 

“My colonel ?” 

The woman laughed derisively. 

“Don’t play innocence with me. Everybody knows you and 
him. You’re after something. The colonel’s not a bad fellow. 
Hones’. Just a man. Don’t want a woman ’round him longer 
than she stays pretty. You'll learn that sometime. Ha-ha-ha! 
Can’t blame a man for that. He’s born that way—man is. Of 
course he'll lie to you, an’ play hell with you. But us women 
do the same. It’s a game. Woman loses. I don’t blame the 
colonel. Not any more. He’s no good, but I was bad. Lord, 
how I loved that man—once. Not any more. You’ve got me 
here to learn things about him. But if you think I’m goin’ 
to tell lies about him so you can throw ’em up to him, you’re 
crazy. I’m not. Bah!” 

She drank again. The whisky had warmed her tongue. 

Elvira peered at her closely, searching her as one woman 
searches another; and she was surprised, somehow vaguely 
jealous, that this creature should speak well of Col. Nevinson. 

“Why do you talk of Colonel Nevinson? I haven’t men- 
tioned him. Haven’t even thought of him,” said Elvira. 

“You,” said the woman indifferently, “are a liar.” 

Elvira smiled a little. It meant nothing, that “liar”; noth- 
ing more than when one player says “check” to the other 
across a chessboard. 

“Then tell me about him. He appears to mean so much to 
you, this colonel.” 

“Huhn?” The woman eyed the beautiful Dofia with hostile 
scrutiny. “You love him? I'll bet you don’t. I did—once. 
I’ve loved lots of men—’cept the one I should. Men an’ 
whisky. When I get a whiff of the old corn juice—I’ll just 
take another drink right now.” She did—a large drink. Then: 
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“There’s nothin’ to tell. I met the colonel in Washington. I 
was a fool over him. When I heard he was comin’ to Cali- 
fornia I got on the boat. I’m tellin’ the truth. You don’t like 
it. You want me to lie, don’t you? Say he took me away from 
my husband, don’t you? Ruined me, don’t you? I won’t. So 
there! Fooled you.” 

“But here, after you got here? What happened?” 

The woman returned to her whisky bottle, then with pathetic 
flippancy : 

“I tried to make him jealous an’ it didn’t work. He pitched 
me out. I felt so bad I got drunk. Been drunk ever since. 
Be drunk again in about ten minutes. You'll see. Maybe 
less.” 

“What’s your real name?” 

“What the hell do you care?” 

“T don’t, really; but I am interested. I mean to help you, 
because I can see that you are a woman of good family. The 
colonel did tell me of you. You told my negro Sam—he found 
you—that your name was Anna Hales.” 

“T must’ve been drunker than usual. [’m an awful liar when 
Pm drunk.” 

“That is your name, isn’t it? The colonel said that it was. 
He feels awfully sorry for you.” 

“Was, once. But one day I said to myselfi—right after I 
run across Hubert Lee. He recognized me. Knew me back 
in the States. I said, ‘Look here, Ann. He’s dead now, the 
man whose name you’re using. He was always too good for 
you. So from now on, you’re goin’ the rest of the way to hell 
under your own name.’ I was Ann May Taylor. May Taylor 
—Mag Taylor—Ragged Mag, that’s me. Ask anybody. Closer 
I get to hell, better woman I’m getting to be—hee-hee-hee! 
Funny, ain’t it?” 

“Where is he now?” 

“Dead. Killed in the war, thank God. Though at that I 
guess he knows what I am now. Uh! Hope not.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Sure of what?” 

“That he is dead.” 

“Yes, I’m sure. What you talkin’ about him for anyhow? 
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My God, we’re not fit to mention his name. He was a gentle- 
man, damn you!” 

She began to weep and at the same time to try to drink from 
the mouth of the bottle. 

Elvira felt an impulse to throw the woman out, forget her; 
but for the moment her sympathy dominated. 

« “Listen to me, Anna. I i 

“Mag, I told you.” 

“You need rest, good food. Clothes.” 

“You're up to something?” 

“T swear 1 am not. I heard of you, how miserable you were. 
I wanted to see you.” 

“Why are you so good?” asked Anna. 

“T think it terrible that a woman such as you should have 
had such luck.” 

Anna stared. She said, “Oh, oh, oh!” in broken sounds of 
pain ; then with a rush arose and dropped at Elvira’s feet, seiz- 
ing the silk of Elvira’s skirt, burying her face in it. 

“T will be good—take me out of hell. I swear to! Whisky 
—I won’t touch it—I swear—oh, you—are an angel—Oh!” 

“Don’t! Don’t!” said Elvira quickly, startled, pulling at 
her skirt, shrinking. “Don’t be a fool!” 

But the woman did not notice; she was weeping in a kind of 
hysteria, so full of pain and hope that it seemed repentance. 
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At about this same hour, José de Sola, with the wary idleness 
of a man who, though he knows that every shadow may hide 
an enemy, is too proud to be afraid, sat on the portico of the 
Parker House. 

Dick Hales had spoken with José, half urging the young 
Spaniard to join with him. 

“An officer I used to know has been at me,” said Hales. 
“The Army has received word from the East that so many emi- 
grant trains are starting late, and so badly equipped that a lot 
of them are going to be caught this fall in the mountains. 
Scouts are going into the mountains to meet these trains and 
help them through. How about going with them?” 
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Don José shook his head, smiling faintly, then with deliber- 
ate enunciation: 

“Why, sefior, should it be I that help these emigrant people 
into my country. I do not like Americanos.” 

“Trains are full of women and children.” 

“Our women are insulted. Our children have their fathers 
robbed, killed—whipped !”’ 

“Anyhow,” said Hales, “I think Tl ride through the mines. 
Shall we go together ?”’ 

“An’ deeg gold?” said José contemptuously in English. 

“No, no. That is not why I'll go, if I do go. I’ve heard so 
much about the mines that I’d like to see them.” 

“Sefior Hales, you are my friend, caballero. It would be a 
pleasure to go with you. But I go to the mines, today, tomor- 
row, the next day—I do not know when. But some day 
soon I go to bear a gift of the de Solas to some—” the words 
came through clenched teeth—“Americano gentlemen!” 

“Don José, it’s not for me to tell you what honor requires. 
But be damn sure you kill the right men!” 

“Kill? Ah, no, sefior. A dead horse does not feel the 
branding iron. They will live, those men, till God gives them 
blessing. But the gift of the de Solas will remain with them 
to the grave. Mediante Dios!’ 

Some time passed while José sat alone on the portico watch- 
ing men. 

A native Californian, on a travel-worn horse, rode slowly 
down the street, looking about with the dazed curiosity of a 
countryman when he comes for the first time into a City. 
He was a small, half-Indian sort of fellow. The entire left 
hip of the horse he was on had been branded witn a rudely 
drawn cross in a circle. 

José got up and, going down a step or two, called: 

“Benito! Benito, this way!” 

Benito turned quickly in his saddle, looking to and fro as if 
half believing the devil was playing tricks ; then he caught sight 
of José standing near a column and spurred his horse into 
bounds that carried him across the street, as if about to dash 
up the hotel steps; but he reined up shortly, saluted, grinned, 
highly pleased with himself. 
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“God is the best friend! I find you before I am off my 
horse! My tongue it was saying, “The devil take such a town 
that has more people in it than one can speak with in an hour!’ 
I was telling myself, ‘I will never find Don José—’ then I hear 
his voice. I bring good, good news and the love of Don Este- 
ban, who gnaws his knuckles and looks in anger upon the 
ground. We have found one, sefior!” : 

“And he lives?” asks José intently. 

“Ha-ah, he lives!” Benito answered with triumph. “Ah, 
but, sefior, he lied to us! In his pain he lied in telling where 
we could find the others whose faces Don Esteban carries in 
his eyes. Gringos, gringos! The devil take them off! To lie 
at such a time. What liars they are, sefior! And the country 
fills so fast with gringos that Don Esteban curses them all, 
for their very shadows, like grass in springtime, hide whom he 
seeks. But if he asked for my words, as he does for no man’s, 
and has wool in his ears when you talk, I would tell him that 
one devil is so like another that the good angels dance when 
any one is flayed. Now I have been on the way to you 
since 4 

“Enough. Enough,” said Don José impatiently. “Your 

. tongue, as ever, rattles like a leaf in the wind.” 

“The good God, sefior, gave me breath to blow words of his 
making. The padre told me when I was a little child, and 
more honest than a man can be, that Spanish is spoken in 
Heaven, so why not on earth? If I have that in my mouth 
which is heard in Heaven, then——” 

“So one has been found,” said Don José. “But I, Benito, I 
have learned nothing.” 

“Our good Don Gil Diego—it was his horse, sefior, that they 
stole a 

“As if I know not that!” said José angrily. 

“Our good Don Gil would have killed this gringo. But Don 
Esteban cries, ‘No! ” 

“T came up here as Don Esteban sent word for me to do,” 
said José. “I have looked at every horse in this city. I have 
talked with every dealer of horses. No one has seen the horse 
we search for. So it must be those men did not come to the 
city. As you have found one at the mines, the others must 
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be there. I have long been tired of waiting for you to come 
and show me where my brother waits. Let us go, now!” 
“Oh, but, sefior! Let Benito breathe. This is a city, and I 





“Ho, enough to buy an infidel from the devil,” said Benito, 
slapping at a pouch at his saddle horn. “There is more gold in 
this country than——” 

“How came you with gold?” 

“Don Gil gave it to me, for you, sefior. Many horses were 
sold,” said Benito, just about as convincingly as if he had told 
the truth. 

“T have no need of it. I'll get my horse. We leave at 
once.” 

“Oh, but, sefior, Iam hungry as a padre on fast day. I have 
not eaten!” 

“Drink of air and bite sunshine as we ride. That is food 
enough for a vaquero.” 

“But I starve, sefor!” 

“Bite on your tongue, Benito. I like your silence.” 

“Por Dios! If you think I talk, wait to hear Sefior Ferdi- 
nand! Ho, a merry fellow, full of song and wit. He makes 
gringos laugh when they fear death and give up their gold. It 
is better than a fandango to watch him rob them!” 

“Name of the devil!” cried Don José. “What have you to 
do with robbers ?” 

“God punish the wicked!” said Benito in pious alarm, cring- 
ing before José’s glance. “I have but heard him boast and 
act out what he has done. But I am sure he lies, sefior, for 
the fun of talking. He gave me bed and food last night at his 
rancho. We will stay there tonight ‘ 

“We will eat from saddle bags and have the earth for a 
pillow. How does it come you know this man?’ 

“Ah, sefior,” said Benito, showing a most injured air, but he 
looked watchfully to see if Don José believed, “you fly in a 
rage at poor Benito who would not steal a bone from a dog. 
Don Gil one day brought him into our camp with his guitar. 
As he departed, this wicked Ferdinand told us of where he 
had a home, and said there was a welcome for honest travelers. 
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I remembered this when night came upon me and his house was 
near. It is called the Cowden rancho. Before God, Sefior 
José, I speak as it is written by the Angel who keeps the Book 
of Man’s Deeds!” 

Don José, with many things in his own mind, had scarcely 
more than half listened. 

Within an hour they rode together from the city, Benito 

“munching tortillas and drinking wine from an earthen bottle, 

but not so busily as to keep his tongue quiet. 
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It was on this same Sunday morning that Martin O’Day 
and Bill Burton reached Sacramento. 

“We're not going to spend a dollar more than’s need for 
the outfit,’ Burton said. ‘We'll keep the rest of it for good 
luck.” 

A fellow, tall by nature but bowed as if the bones inside of 
him that hold a man straight had begun to crumble, came up to 
Burton, greeting him with the pitiful eagerness of one glad to 
see a friend who is generous. His face was long and well- 
shaped, but whisky, like acid, had eaten into his features; his 
cheeks were covered with gray and black bristles as if, now 
and then, trying to pull himself back to decency, he shaved. 
The man’s eyes were a bit blurred, his voice was husky, but 
his words were chosen with the air of a gentleman and there 
was a certain poise in his very beggary. 

“Ah, Mr. Burton, sir! You are yet in California? Pleased 
to see you. How times have changed, Mr. Burton! When I 
first met you at the mines us 

“°Lo, Cowden,” said Burton, . 

“IT have not been fortunate in my speculations, but—er— 
if it won’t inconvenience you, sir—a slight—eh—ah—” 

“I believe I owe you a couple of ounces,” said Burton, who 
owed him nothing. “Glad to have you ’mind me.” 

“Ah, surely, Mr. Burton, you don’t think I would speak of 
so small a matter ifi—thank you, sir. Thank you.” 

“Cowden, why don’t you go back to your ranch? You used 
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“T have sold it, Mr. Burton. Yes. Yes. I sold it to Colonel 
Nevinson, quite recently when he was up here. Good day, and 
thank you, sir. Thank you.” 

He hurried off with doddering haste toward the nearest 
saloon. 

“There’s one fellow this gold’s sure played hell with,” said 
Burton. “He come to California eight or ten years ago. Mar- 
ried a Spanish girl. Her father’s rich. Old Cowden had a 
ranch he used to talk about, somewhere near the city. Had 
ever thing a man wants, or ought to want.- Plenty to eat, 
nothing to do. First off, he joined the rush. Got to gamblin’, 
drinkin’. Now look at ’im!” 


CHAPTER VII 
1 


Cowden’s ranch, until the coming of Americans, was not 
known as Cowden’s ranch, but as El Crucifijo. 

The native Californians, as with Spanish people everywhere, 
did not feel there was anything incongruous in naming a boy 
Jesus, a girl Maria de la Concepcion, a meager group of mud 
houses the pueblo of La Reina de los Angeles; and so sugges- 
tive a landmark as the dead oak that stood before the rancho 
could not escape the significant name of El Crucifijo. 

El Crucifijo Rancho was very old, as the works of men had 
age in California. Part of the high adobe wall still stood 
where it had been raised when there was danger from Indians. 
There were many buildings, particularly for a Californian 
rancho. 

It was here that Col. Nevinson had brought Mr. Tesla, his 
daughter, and Kredra. 

At the second meeting between Col. Nevinson and Ilona, he 
said with fierceness: 

“Young lady, if any other man had spoken to you as I did 
this morning, I’d horsewhip him, sir! Id whip the scoundrel 
to an inch of his life! I can’t apologize fittingly, because I 
dare not use language that would express what I think of 
myself !” 

Tlona, a little startled, and hardly knowing what to say, said 
that she forgave him. 

Col. Nevinson had provided horses, and a man with a mule 
to carry baggage. Kredra protested against their riding faster 
than the muleteer, who, taking her for an ordinary servant, had 
tried to be agreeable and made her angry. She expressed 
doubts as to his honesty, felt he should be watched. 

“As you are a witch-woman,” said Ilona, “you know the 
poor, honest man will steal nothing.” 

134 
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Toward the end of the afternoon they came to the ranch, 
and though the land was hot and dry, there were many live 
oaks and burr oaks through which they rode; and not far from 
the ranch was a tall fringe of green along the dry bed of a 
river where springs, or an underground flow, gave moisture to 
the soil. There was beauty in the contour of the hills, low 
and rounded, and in the hazy vagueness of distant hills and 
mountains. The land was almost entirely without under- 
growth, and the trees stood as if in a park. 

As they approached near to the rancho they heard, in the 
stillness of the late afternoon, a deep musical voice accom-- 
panied by a plaintive strumming on a guitar. 

“Ferdinand!” said Col. Nevinson, with no tone of joy. He 
had thought Elvira’s man was at the mines. 

A dog barked. Other dogs came out with galloping excite- 
ment and barked loudly to show how alert they were. They 
barked at Americans only, never at Spaniards. 

Ilona had reined up and was staring at the great bare trunk 
and two out-spread branches of the dead oak. 

“How like a cross!” 

When she looked again toward the house she saw a big 
shaggy-headed man standing where the glow of the afternoon 
sun, partially obscured by foliage, fell slantingly on his face 
and breast. From half of his breast down he stood in a 
shadow. He was bareheaded, his hair was dark and tangled 
as if never combed. In age he was at least forty or more; tall 
as the average man, but appeared shorter because of his im- 
mense breast. His face was as beardless as a young man’s, 
for he considered the day unlucky on which he did not shave. 
He wore a velvet sash about his waist; his shirt was open at 
the throat, sleeves rolled back on his thick arms. There was 
the glint of loop earrings under his hair. He smiled, showing 
even white teeth, but there was now a wary steadiness in the 
way he looked from one to another. 

“Hello there, Ferdinand,” said Col. Nevinson, almost more 
friendly than Mr. Tesla had heard the colonel address any 
other man. 

“A-hoy-O!” said Ferdinand, with a familiar flourish of his 


hand. 
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He had a rich voice, at once powerful and smooth, and spoke 
English with an odd trace of accent. 

“I thought you were at the mines,” said Col. Nevinson, 
plainly wishing that he were at the mines. 

Ferdinand laughed. He laughed readily, as if he found 
much in the world to make a man merry; his manner toward 
every one was nearly always pleasant, or at least cheerful. 
There could be a difference between his pleasantness and 
cheerfulness, as many people had learned. But somehow he 
had an almost insolent indifference as to whether or not he was 
thought agreeable. It pleased him to be merry; he seldom ap- 
peared to care if it pleased others. 

Now one hand toyed with the strings of the guitar, absently 
picking a little rhythm as if there was so much music in his 
fingers that they could play tunes by themselves. He looked 
carefully at Mr. Tesla, glanced with indifference at Kredra, 
and stared, smiling, at Ilona. Then with a broader smile he 
answered Nevinson: 

“O-ho, up to the mines people work too hard for Ferdinand 
to be happy there. They get up in the dark an’ wait for the 
sun so they can deeg gol’. They stand in col’ water to here”’— 
he made a pass at his throat—“an’ deeg. They do not eat for 
fear they won’t fin’ some of that gol’ while they cook. When 
the sun goes down, they curse heem an’ go to bed an’ dream of 
gol’. When they find them gol’ they get drunk. They are beeg 
fools.” 

“Ferdinand, this is Mr. Tesla and his daughter. They are 
going to stay here awhile. Where is Mrs. Castro?” 

Castro had been a sort of overseer on the ranch for Cowden, 
had lived there for many years. 

Ferdinand bobbed ‘his shaggy head in friendly greeting to- 
ward Ilona; then: 

“Sefiora Castro she went yesterday, or it was the day be- 
fore, or yet the day before that—such a fool’s head I have for 
numbers !—to Sonora, to Sonoma, to some place, my colonel. 
I don’t know where the mother lives. Maybe her mother she 
do not live. Some people do not tell the truth always when 
they look for excuses to go away. Sefior Castro he went too. 
When they come back they do not say. Sefiora Castro she talk 
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talk talk so much she got no time to say when she comes back. 
Maybe they went to deeg for gol’ an’ don’t come back.” 

“That makes it bad, Colonel,” said Mr. Tesla. “Im- 
possible.” 

It was under the care of the Castros, whom Nevinson had 
recommended, that he had expected to leave his daughter. 

“And damn queer,” said Col. Nevinson. “TI don’t understand 
their going off without letting me know.” 

He swore hotly under his breath at the Castros, as if snap- 
ping oaths at them. 

Kredra climbed down as if half falling. She was too weary 
to grumble. 

“See that the horses are put up, Ferdinand,” said the Colonel. 
“Then come and help us find something to eat.” 

Ferdinand carefully hung his guitar on a wooden peg that 
jutted from the adobe wall of the house and came forward to 
take the reins of the horses. As he passed Kredra he said to 
her in Spanish: 

“Bloom of the Orange, do you like love songs?” 

She scowled angrily, for hers was the arrogant virginity of 
a priestess. 

“Ah, we will be good friends,” said Ferdinand, winking, 
teasing her. 

“God has kept beard from your face so men could see the 
devil in it!” she retorted. 

Ferdinand grinned, pleased. He liked a sharp tongue in 
women. 

He gathered the reins of the horses and motionlessly 
watched his guests, for whom he had only a doubtful welcome, 
pass through the doorway. 

When they were out of sight he called: 

“Pedro? Pedro! Son of a turnip—Pedro!” 

“Si, sefor. I come!” 

“Use your breath for running, not words, Empty-Skull.” 

The small Pedro came running clumsily, and grinning: 

“T am here, sefior!’’ 

“Listen, Tail of a Dog, when did Sefior Castro and the 
sefiora depart?” 

“I do not know, sefior, for many days run together like 
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drops of water and may not be counted. But it is a long time 
now.” 

“Idiot! It was two days ago.” 

Pedro nodded rapidly: 

“Two days, sefior. Yes.” He held up a finger of each hand 

_to show that he understood. “It is in my mind now.” 
~ “Why did they go, Pig-Ear?” 

Pedro grinned in a way that wrinkled his face from fore- 
head to chin. 

“Because the good Sefior Ferdinand said, ‘I love you so 
well it makes me unhappy to see you work so hard. Here isa 
club and here is a little gold. If you stay till tomorrow’s sun 
puts his nose in my face, I will teach you the bastinado. If 
you go now, you may have the gold, but the bastinmado waits 
for your return. Besides, rascals, you have sold cattle and 
kept the money.’ ” 

“O-ho, what a law clerk was spoiled in the making of a 
vaquero! The devil loves you to put so many lies in a mouth 
no bigger than a miser’s heart! Senor Castro and the sefiora 
went to visit the sefiora’s mother, who is near death. She told 
you so much. It is not for me to know anything of stealing. 
Put away the horses and tell the truth always. Hear, Turnip- 
Head?” 

“Si, sefior,” said Pedro, bobbing in appreciation of the joke, 
which he understood but imperfectly, but well enough for his 
needs. He worshiped Sefior Ferdinand as he should have 
worshiped some one more likely to be canonized. 

Taking the reins of the horses, clucking and jerking at them, 
he marched off through the twilight. 


> 
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Ferdinand looked toward the windows where candlelight 
was now flickering, and held conversation with himself: 

“Why he brings a woman that has so much beauty is some- 
thing the devil could tell me if he would. This is my house, 
and what is mine is the good Dofia’s, and since he belongs to 
her, too, the devil owns us all. That young girl has more 
beauty than another woman can want in the world except on 
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her own face. I know the good Dofia. She will be jealous, 
and the good Dofia has an evil heart when she is jealous. My 
colonel will learn wisdom yet!” 

Ferdinand’s primitive reasoning as to the ownership of El 
Crucifijo was about as near the truth as could be reached by a 
man who had only the vaguest regard for what constituted 
ownership of anything by anybody. Whata man could get and 
keep was his. That was the law of all the countries Ferdinand 
had ever visited and he had been a great wanderer. But this 
time he had gone to the trouble to be honest, since land was 
difficult to carry off and hide. Elvira had told him the land 
had been bought, and Ferdinand felt that it was his. Elvira, 
who had kept Ferdinand’s money, quite naturally expected the 
colonel to give it to her, as he had, in all sincerity, said that he 
would. Thus three persons, not unreasonably, regarded the 
rancho as his or her property. 

Ferdinand, whom the devil with especial care had tutored in 
knavery, had selected El Crucifijo as a fine place for him and 
such of his friends as he had picked up to rest quietly between 
the labors of gold-hunting, since it was situated well off a 
traveled road, and at that a road little used by miners, who 
might take undue pleasure in again meeting a man they knew 
but slightly. El Crucifijo was more than a hundred miles from 
the mines, which, though it meant a few days’ travel to go and 
come, greatly lessened Ferdinand’s chances of being found by 
people he did not want to see. 

Very recently most of Ferdinand’s friends had been taken 
under the leadership of a short stout savage man, one Don Gil 
Diego, friend of Don Esteban de Sola. Ferdinand knew all 
about Don Esteban, and also knew where the horse was for 
which they searched. This was quite natural, since the horse 
was now, and had been for some time, at El Crucifijo. But 
Ferdinand always felt that a secret was sufficiently well known 
if he alone knew it. Besides, there were many, a great many, 
de Sola horses scattered through the land; and if he were ever 
to be questioned by that savage Don Gil Diego, Ferdinand 
could say in what way did he, a sailor-man, know one horse 
from another? But he had kept the horse well out of sight 
nevertheless. 
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Ferdinand had felt that the Castros, though, now and then 
tempted beyond discretion by the high prices of foolish gringos, 
they had sold a horse or two, were too honest for him to trust. 
They hardly knew what authority he had, but when he said 
“Go!” there was that about him which made them ready to go, 

cand without a thought of seeking and complaining to Col. 
Nevinson, who was a mad gringo. 


3 


The tallow candles burned dispiritedly. The room was too 
large for them. Their flame did not carry so far as their odor. 

It was a large room, low of ceiling, with rough-hewn beams. 
The floor had been laid with tiling, which by long use was 
worn, broken and in some places depressed into the earth. One 
familiar with California houses would have known that an Eng- 
lishman or an American had once lived there by the huge fire- 
place built in at one end. 

Sefora Cowden, when, with her children, she had returned 
to her father’s home, had gone on a carreta—a low Spanish 
wagon, whose wheels were four segments of a great tree—and 
carried away such furniture and belongings as would seem to 
be the property of a discarded wife. In this dining-room re- 
mained a few chairs, fastened more firmly than with nails or 
glue, by rawhide; and a large rough-hewn table, where many 
a joyous company had feasted on beef, roast pigeon, green 
corn, sauce of peppers, tomatoes, garlic and parsley, tortillas, 
stewed beans, panocha for women and children who liked 
sweets, tea, and wine from the vineyards of San José for 
everybody. A rude fare, but stomachs were strong and hearts 
light. The dishes were of baked clay; the forks and spoons 
of horn; the knives were such as men carried in belts and leg- 
gings, with which they cut the throats of cattle. 

When Ferdinand entered the room Kredra was sitting in a 
chair where she had dropped patiently. It made little differ- 
ence to her where she might be as long as Ilona was near. 
Col. Nevinson, in low sharp tones, was expressing himself 
wrathfully to Mr. Tesla regarding the departure of the Cas- 
tros. Ilona, with hand resting against a corner of the table, 
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looked about with mild interest at the large, nearly bare 
room. 

“Hi—oh!” said Ferdinand, and his fingers rippled carelessly 
across the strings of the guitar. Ilona looked at him and her 
face brightened. It was as if a magician had entered and scat- 
tered the shadows. The room did not seem so dark, nor so 
bare and lonely. 

“Now soon we will eat. Ferdinand was once cook to the 
King of Spain”—he bowed low—‘Ah, if the good God had but 
give us two mouths as he did ears! How much more pleasure! 
Eat and drink at the same time!” 

He laughed and put the guitar carefully into a chair, and, as 
he talked, got more candles, lighted them one by one, stuck 
them on the table. 

“Ho yes, my Colonel, I was at the mines and saw them hang 
men. *Tis not ever’ stout lad the devil loves so much as to let 
heem dance at his own death. At the mines, if you keel some 
fellow you hate—good! But if you steel his pick an’ shovel, 
you are the fruit of a pine tree! Hones’, I speak true. Ferdi- 
nand never tol’ more than two lies in his life, an’ both to 
women, so they are not remembered in Heaven. You beleeve 
me, sefiorita ?” 

“Yes,” said Ilona, laughing, for one could hardly help laugh- 
ing at Ferdinand, “I believe you have lied to women.” 

“Come, Flower of the Lemon’—this to Kredra—“I will 
show you the keetchin.” 

For the next hour Ferdinand was hardly silent. He moved 
back and forth from the kitchen to the dining-room, scattered 
pottery dishes over the table, told stories, sang snatches of 
song, teased Kredra, but with it all somehow maintained a 
careless air of dignity, which marked him as one who had 
never served anybody, except willingly. He brought a jug of 
wine and teacups. 

“blood of the grape. An’ Sefior Death some day puts us 
all into his wine press.” 

Pedro, hat in hand, poked his head through the doorway. 

“Now what, Turnip?” demanded Ferdinand. 

“A man that leads a mule, sefior. With baggage for the 
sefiorita.” 
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“Into the room of saints, Don Turnip. Ho, I myself 
will go an’ see that for once you do as I tell you.” 

He went out of the door, leading little Pedro by the ear; 
and from afar they could hear him greeting the muleteer, de- 
manding to know if he was a good Christian, vowing that he, 
Ferdinand, would allow none but good Christians to get drunk 
in his house ; saying—though it was a dark night—that he could 
see the muleteer had a mouth all puckered out of shape by 
being so much at the edge of a bottle. 

“T like that man,” said Ilona. 

“But of course, Miss Tesla, you can not remain here!” said 
Col. Nevinson. 

“I suppose not,” Ilona agreed, looking about her. “But after 
all, father, why not? I would have no uneasiness.” 

“Tmpossible!” said Mr. Tesla quickly. 

“The fault is all mine. But the Castros were good people. 
I'd like to tan their hides for them, leaving: : 

“Who is this man?” asked Ilona. 

“Er—I know but little of the fellow. A friend of mine— 
ah—to whom he is devoted has vouched for him. Of course, 
because of his friend, I let him come and go as he pleases.” 

“It would seem that he almost thought he owned the ranch, 
Colonel,” said Mr. Tesla. 

“True, sir. And that is something about the fellow I do 
not like,” the colonel answered. 

“There is something about the rascal that I do like,” said 
Iiona. “And you, Kredra”— Kredra was entering with a wide 
platter of juicy steaks—“what do you think of him?” 

“That he would be nearer Heaven if he had died young,” 
said Kredra, indifferently. 





4 


They were at the table when Ferdinand returned. Before 
he entered they could hear his voice rippling in song about 
some far-off girl whose smile was as the glow of the summer’s 
sun, as the warmth of the autumn grape. 

“Sefiorita, saints will guard your sleep.” He seized a heavy 
chair, and with ease swung it to the table. “They are wax 
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saints”’—he dropped into the chair—“but since God is God, 
sefiorita, may not wax have as much power to fight evil as 
flesh ?” ; 

With that he drew a knife from his sash, a long heavy knife, 
half rose from his chair, reached well across the table, stabbed 
a steak and left a trail of juice and grease all the way back to 
his plate. 

Col. Nevinson made a gesture of anger and very nearly ex- 
ploded into wrath. He thought this fellow had no business at 
the table with them anyhow; but though the colonel would ac- 
knowledge fear of no man, he did have some dread of Dofia 
Elvira’s anger; and she was likely to be very exasperating if 
she misunderstood—as an offended Ferdinand could make her 
misunderstand—about Miss Tesla. In fact, the colonel watched 
Ilona with increasing interest and admiration from minute to 
minute. She was young, a perfect lady, beautiful. 

Both Ilona and her father were interested, entertained by 
Ferdinand; table manners were not to be expected of such a 
robust barbarian, who ate carelessly, drank noisily, and was as 
unconscious of not being among equals as if he were the King 
of Spain in disguise. Kredra had retired to the kitchen. 

“T have been in twentee countries an’ on ten oceans,” said 
Ferdinand, waving a tea cup by way of illustrating the length 
and breadth of his travels, “an’ because men are evil to the 
innocent, in many prisons. But nevare in such a countree as 
this California. At the mines where men deeg deeg deeg for 
gol’ they do not have policia, no gendarmes, no law’s man, no 
books of the law, not a black robe, not a wig. Yet they wheep 
men for being such fools as to get caught when they steal. 
They hang men quick as a vaquero like Don Pedro Turnip- 
Head jerks down a cow, an’—it is truth!—more men for steal- 
ing than if they keel somebody. My Colonel, you are much at 
the mines. Is it not true?” 

Col. Nevinson, a bit bored, but noticing that Ilona listened at- 
tentively, nodded. It was true; and the widely traveled Ferdi- 
nand had spoken earnestly of something that greatly puzzled 
him. 

“When a man, sefiorita, has a wrong, he can go to no officer. 
He tells ever’body, an’ ever’body, though they deeg deeg as if 
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gol’ had legs an’ would run off if they do not catch heem quick, 
drop them their picks and shovels an’ hold a meetin’ to hear 
the man’s wrong. They have such a hurry to hang somebody 
queek so they can get back and deeg deeg deeg, that the mine- 
camps is no place for the hones’ man like me, who the devil 
so hates that many times he has had me accused Ah, sefi- 

—orita, they hang you so queek you do not have the time to sing— 
only to dance, an’, sefiorita, I shall die with a song in my throat 
or be unhappy. There is nothin’-——” 

Kredra’s voice, rising higher and higher in harsh strange out- 
landish words, bearing curses, came rattling in upon them. 

Pedro and the muleteer, .being men with stomachs, had, as 
they were used to doing in whatever houses mealtime found 
them, gone into the kitchen and begun dipping into the food. 
Kredra glowered and may have muttered a little; but when, 
taking her for a kitchen wench, and not a bad favored one, 
they added to words she did not understand attempted caresses 
that she understood perfectly, her anger flared into the speech 
of her birth, and her curses were curses that would nearly have 
melted their bones had they understood a word of what she 
was saying. 

Ferdinand broke off in the middle of a sentence, listening. 
His gesturing hand remained motionless in mid-air; his open 
mouth opened the wider and hung wide, and his eyes took on 
a staring, astonished fixity. Slowly, as if moving in a trance, 
with amazed, incredulous glances from face to face of those at 
the table, he pushed his chair back, then sprang toward the 
kitchen. 


66 1”? 
Speer to 





cried Col. Nevinson. “The fellow is mad!” 


5 


As Ferdinand entered the kitchen, Kredra’s unwelcome 
lovers stood with laughter, backs to the door, and made ges- 
tures as if about to give her caresses that she would not have. 

Pedro was the nearest to the door. He turned the flash of a 
startled glance over his shoulder at the sound of heavy feet, 
then, being seized by neck and thigh, he went through the back 
door and into the courtyard, thrown bodily. The muleteer, 
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after a moment’s stupefied gaping, for his wits were too slow 
to be of the best service, turned and would have run; but Ferdi- 
nand caught him, shook him, struck him, hurled him to the 
floor, kicked him until the wretched man with a rolling and 
tumbling scramble got out of the door and, bowed by aches 
and bruises, went moaning and groaning into the darkness. 

Ferdinand turned on Kredra, who stood with her back 
against the wall, and she was now in more uncertain amaze- 
ment than she had felt anger. Her deep black eyes searched 
him with a burning doubtful gaze, for though his wrathful 
blows pleased her, she wanted jealous gallantry from him less 
than she had wanted caresses from men of whom she had no 
fear. 

“By the Sacred Oak and Moon,” cried Ferdinand in a low 
voice, using an ancient oath of the Basques and the tongue of 
the Basques, “you are a woman of my people!” 

“You—you?” asked Kredra, wondering at her ears. 
“Basque!” 

“In twenty years I have not heard my mother’s speech! 
You are a woman of the Blood! And she—the Basque serve 
only whom they love! Who is she?” he demanded, pointing 
toward the dining-room. 

“Daughter of a daughter of the House of de Ruz! I live 
but to die for her.” 

“De Ruz! God will guard her! And loves me! And he, 
her father, who is he?” 

“Her father,’ Kredra answered simply, as if that were suf- 
ficient honor for any man. “But you, why are you here with 
so much evil on your face?” 

Ferdinand with a tired abstract gesture passed his hand 
across his face as if to wipe away some speck noticed there, 
and speaking quietly as one does who is looking far back into 
the memory, he said: 

“As a lad with my knife I waited among the rocks by the 
mountain road until the officer of the King’s men rode by. 
There were men at his back, but I was mad with waiting and 
the Oath of the Knife had crossed my lips. I leaped out, high 
as the bow of his saddle. I put my knife into his heart and 
left it there, for even then I could throw the knife as well as 
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now. I went as a wolf goes down the rocks where horsemen 
could not come. Their bullets touched my hair, but not my 
blood! With dogs and men of arms, with rewards that stirred 
damned gipsies to seek me, they searched the land, but the 
women of my people who had cursed the dead lord said 
prayers for me, and I was not found. And when the King’s 
men would take my brothers to the garrote because they could 
‘not find me, it was Francesco de Ruz who said, ‘No! Not 
while one rock of these mountains stands upon another!’ ” 

“E-ah! He was the father of her mother! And I know of 
you!” 

“And so I went into strange countries, and over all the 
oceans of the world, and from that day to this hour I have 
been a man whose heart sang though’—he brushed up the 
tangled hair from the sides of his head—‘“‘men of the law have 
cut my ears, and’—he reached with his left hand toward his 
right shoulder—‘they have burned me with iron, and 
though”—he pointed to his ankles—“I have worn their chains, 
and though”—he put both hands to his neck, as if strangling 
himselfi—‘“the rasp of their hemp has scratched my throat!” 

Kredra looked at him with humble respectfulness. The 
wretch of a lord who commanded a detachment of soldiers, 
maddened with wine and insolence, had made prisoner for a 
night a young Basque girl; she escaped, told her story, then 
leaped from a rock; and the young Basque to whom she was 
betrothed took the Oath of the Knife. The story was well 
known. 

Said Kredra: 

“I have told my little one of you a hundred times, and 
blessed you as I told. As a child that lisped, she loved you. 
Your name is told to little boys when they are taught the noble 
deeds that Basques have done.” 

“Oh-ho,” he cried excitedly, “this gold-land has done some 
good in the world since it brings the speech of my own mother 
to my ears! Down, sit down, daughter of the Blood, down, 
and talk with me!” 

He squatted at her feet on the floor, like one who means not 
to move for hours, and began a thousand questions; but Kredra 
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answered in haste, and made him follow her into the next 
room. 


6 


Col. Nevinson sat at the table across from Mr. Tesla and 
listened with an air of perplexed irritation. He, being a man 
of one tongue, understood not a word that was being said, for 
they talked Spanish; and he, usually the most important in any 
group, was not used to having conversations lifted beyond 
reach of his understanding. It was, sir, bad manners; and if 
the colonel had expressed what he felt, not only then but as a 
matter of permanent belief, he would have declared that the 
English language was good enough for anybody at any time, 
the world over, sir! 

Now and then he lifted a candle’s flame to his cigar, which 
died out repeatedly. He bit and clamped it between his teeth, 
shifting about in his chair. He frowned inquiringly toward 
Tesla, and in puzzlement toward Ilona, whose eyes were aglow, 
whose small hand fluttered in delight toward her father’s arm 
as she happily looked and listened to that piratical scoundrel, 
Ferdinand, whom even the sullen Kredra also watched with 
admiration. Col. Nevinson could not understand it, though 
Mr. Tesla had tossed to him fragments of explanations. But 
Ilona was happy, and she looked very beautiful in her happi- 
ness. 

When Ilona gave her father a good-night kiss on the cheek, 
and Col. Nevinson so pleasant a parting that he almost par- 
doned the outlandish gabbling that had irritated him, Kredra 
followed her and Ferdinand went before, candle in hand, show- 
ing the way to the room of saints. 

It was a small dark room, dark and chilly in the daytime, of 
thick walls with rusty iron grating and no glass at the single 
deep window. There had never been glass. In niches of this 
room there were three or four small, rudely fashioned wax 
figures in tarnished garments and covered with dust. Some 
pious hand in years past had put them there, and no one had 
ever been sufficiently impious to put them out, or sufficiently 
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devotional to carry them off. Halos were over their heads, 
and the upright splinters at their backs plainly enough showed 
what held the halos in place. 

Ferdinand, for all of the use he made of God’s name, had 
long before had the Catholic traditions and ancient folk lore 
with which his people were permeated, knocked out of him; 
but, like many a rascal, though he had no love of God or fear 

of the devil, he was primitively superstitious ; and being wholly 
uneducated, he respected the religion of other people, which 
was something he would not do with their property. 

This night as he entered the room of the saints, candle in 
hand, he crossed himself, feeling sudden emotions that he could 
not have explained had he tried. 

The bed was large, with four high, thick posts, as if to bear a 
canopy, but there was no canopy. The bottom of the bed was 
a webbing of wide strips of rawhide; on this Ferdinand had 
spread dry grass, for Sefiora Cowden had carried off the cush- 
ions. Over the grass he placed well tanned hides, still strong 
with odor, but his nose, being used to the smell, knew nothing 
of that. Over the hides were blankets. 

On the dark wall at the foot of the bed was an imprint very 
like the white shadow of the cross. Here for many years had 
hung the crucifix to which Sefora Cowden paid her devotions. 
One who was superstitious might feel that so divine a figure 
had imparted its essence to the place where it rested; which 
in a way could be true without being miraculous, for weather- 
wear and dust had stenciled there the outline of that symbol 
to which the good sefiora had prayed in thankfulness when her 
husband loved her, and before which her tears had fallen when 
gold-hunting, strong liquor, and God alone knew what other 
agencies of the Evil One had turned him into madness. 

Ferdinand, having lighted other candles, pounded the bed to 
show its soft thickness, pointed to the piece of mirror, which 
was all that was left on the rancho to tell the truth to a woman 
when she was alone, paused at the doorway in withdrawing, 
and said earnestly: 

“Rest in peace, in great peace, little one. God, his saints, 
and Ferdinand guard you!” 
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Mr. Tesla, having told the story of Ferdinand to Col. Nevin- 
son, added: 

“So, Colonel, with your permission, I will have my daughter 
remain here until I can arrange a home for her in that strange 
wild city of ours.” 

“T do not give my approval,” said the colonel. “But as for 
permission, sir—my ranch, sir, as anything else of value to my 
friends, is, sir, at your disposal.” 

“T feel that it is far from an ideal arrangement, Colonel. 
But it is one that leaves me without the least fear for my 
daughter’s safety.” 

Nevinson was a man of impulse. His hatreds were sudden, 
and sometimes he forgave unexpectedly. His affections did 
not hesitate and critically examine a woman as if he were buy- 
ing a horse. When he disliked, he showed anger; when he 
liked, he yielded readily. He was a man of the world, and 
the code of his day and caste permitted a gentleman to have 
as many affairs with women of pleasure as was pleasing; but 
he would no more have thought of marrying such a woman 
than of marrying a negress. 

Ilona, in his eyes, was beautiful; her father was a gentle- 
man; and in spite of that episode at the gambling table, he was 
ready to believe that she was all that he implied when he called 
a woman a “refined lady.” So, in coming from the city to the 
ranch, he had passed from a gallant readiness to do a beautiful 
young woman a favor into an uneasy solicitation for the wel- 
fare of the woman he was really beginning to think of marry- 
ing. 

The next morning he spoke with Ferdinand alone. 

“Look here, sir. If you let any harm come to her, you'll 
have to answer to me, to me, sir!” 

“Ho, my Colonel, if harm comes to her, Ferdinand will be 
already in hell!” 

“What, sir, do you mean by that?” demanded the colonel 
who did not readily understand the roundabout speech of 


romantic people. 
“That God who is good will not have me die till a better man 
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follows her leetle feet. An’ as Ferdinand is as good as the 
bes’, he will live a long time an’ tell merry tales to the chil- 
dren she shall bring into this beeg bad world.” 

“No impudence, Ferdinand. More respect when you talk 
of a lady, sir!” 

Ferdinand regarded him blankly, wholly unsuspecting that 
there were gentlemen so high-minded, whatever their vices, 

_as to think it indecorous to speak of unborn children. 

“Now, Ferdinand,’ said the colonel a little awkwardly, 
though he gave his mustache an upward pull, and was always 
quite uncomfortable when trying to speak otherwise than 
bluntly, “if Miss Elvira should misunderstand—” 

“Hi-oh-o, my Colonel, I knew queeker than a bird winks 
why you pulled the long face to see that Ferdinand was not 
to the mine-camps. But now what sleep do he get, this Ferdi- 
nand with the thought of how the good Dojfia, God be good to 
her! will talk to learn that Ferdinand, her own man, who 
would keel, if she was wicked an’ wanted men keeled—who 
would keel an’ die for her, maybe—now loves to the death a 
woman that has so much beauty, even my Colonel, who is no 
blin’ man, has his eyes dazzle? Ho-oh-o, my Colonel, the good 
Dojfia will be full of ten devils an’ the Colonel’s ears will buzz 
as if bees hived there! But poor Ferdinand—e-ah! Ho, well, 
I leave it to God who knows all things! But if my Colonel 
does not say where she is, this leetle one, Ferdinand will not 
say how she come; an’ the good Dofia rides this way so leetle 
that she has been to El Crucifijo but one time. Then there 
were so many fleas in the blanket that she swore with oaths 
beeg as your own, my Colonel, that she would nevare, nevare, 
come again. So you see how God does plan all things!” 

That morning the colonel called for the beautiful horse that 
he had named Prince, and which, without thought or inkling 
of the storm that gathered because of this horse, he believed 
that he had bought fairly enough, since he left in the Span- 
iard’s hands, or rather at his feet, as much gold as the horse 
was worth. 

This was Sunday morning. Ilona and the colonel rode to- 
gether, Ilona upon Prince. 

She rather liked Col. Nevinson. His abrupt, tense direct- 
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ness of speech interested her in a way that mannerly smooth- 
ness would not have done. 

They galloped over the smooth ground, and from time to 
time drew rein under an oak or on a round hilltop. He told 
her with vivid abruptness of what he had seen at the mines 
and elsewhere, all of which he did in his best manner, and 
quite consciously hoping to touch her affections. Her liking 
for him increased, but she no more suspected, or responded 
to, the tender purpose that he had in mind than she would have 
responded had he attempted a caress. She would have struck 
him and hated him. 

Col. Nevinson and Mr. Tesla, having already stayed longer 
than they had thought they would remain away from the city, 
where any hour, or any moment for that matter, business might 
go with topsy-turvy whirling either up or down, or some dra- 
matic excitement affect the affairs of the city, left the rancho 
on Sunday afternoon so that with brisk riding they could reach 
the city before dark. 

Tlona, with laughter to hide loneliness, for partings were 
rare between them, and many lingering kisses, gave her father 
God’s speed, and to Col. Nevinson many merry words and a 
hand-clasp that he thought tender. 

Ferdinand bid them good-by with great flourishes and “Hi- 
oh-o’s!” Kredra was not in sight. 

When they had gone, Ilona found her in the house, in a dark 
corner, crouched and crying. 

“Kredra, beloved! Kredra, what is it?” 

“T do not know. I do not know, little one!’ 

“You do not know! Why, silly Kredra, why then do you 
cry? Have you turned baby and wail to strengthen your 
lungs?” 

“Ah, little one, blessed little one, do not jest with Kredra. 
For it is here’—she beat her breast—‘‘it is here, the Black 
Ache—it is greater than pain—I can not tell why—I do not 
know—but it has come—the Black Ache! I fear for you, for 
you! For you!” 

She clutched Ilona and pulled her near, held her as if hold- 
ing her from Death itself. At times, but only rarely, an omi- 
nous and desperate sensation would seem to gather near Kre- 
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dra’s heart in a way that almost overpowered her. She had 
grown to believe implicitly that this was a warning, for after ex- 
periencing such periods of depression she had always been able 
soon to name some unfortunate event of which the Black Ache, 
as she called it, had been meant as a warning. Kredra, though 
«she loved God and was a good Catholic, was also a Basque; 
and her mother had been a woman who among her people had 
the name of one who knew the future. But Kredra knew only 
that at times strange and unintelligible sensations came upon 
her ; and now she felt a great fear, of she knew not what, and 
she expressively called it the Black Ache. 

Ferdinand too had suddenly lost his merriment. When the 
horsemen were beyond reach of his cheery shouts, he glanced 
upward to see the sun. That was his way of noting time. 
Then he threw back his head, gaping upward, and lifting a 
hand in a gesture of astonishment, the better to make sure of 
his count, cried: 

“One—two—three—four—five—God warns a man! Seven 
ravens and they fly northward! That is death!” 
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El Crucifijo lay two or three miles off the main traveled 
road, which at this time was not itself much traveled. 

They had not gone far on this road when they met two 
Spanish Californians. Col. Nevinson swore hotly under his 
breath as he recognized one of them as Don José. 

Col. Nevinson had just been saying, in the formal speech 
that gentlemen of that day regarded as essential when the sub- 
ject was of such delicacy and importance, 

“Sir, with your permission, sir, I would like to make known 
to Miss Tesla, sir, as I now make known to you, sir, the high 
esteem I have conceived for her, brief as has been, sir, our 
acquaintance. I am, sir,a man of my word. Rash toward my 
enemies, sir, but I have never failed a friend. I would feel it, 
sir, a great honor to have your approbation in paying my 
court to Miss Tesla, whom I regard, sir, as the most charming 
and refined lady a? 
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His scrutiny of the oncoming Spaniards forced him to 
break off. 

A Californian, it has been said, would greet politely his dead- 
liest enemy if they met as travelers on the road; and Don José, 
after a studied glance at Nevinson, spoke to Mr. Tesla and 
rode on, while the more companionable Benito, who knew no 
word of any tongue but his own, cried a lusty, “Buenas tardes, 
senores,” and touched his hat. 

Col. Nevinson reined up and stared after them, and there 
was a kind of wrathful uneasiness in his manner. 

“Let them go, Colonel,” said Mr. Tesla, a little anxiously. 
“Why do you watch them so?” 

“Um! No reason, sir, except that two such rascals need 
close watching. I am half-minded, sir, to return to the ranch.” 

“Why, this is the main road, Colonel. They are not going 
there.” 

“T hope not, sir. Hell and fire, sir, if 

He did not say more. He, being a good judge of horseflesh, 
had noticed in a glance that the horses these men rode bore 
the same brand as that upon the one he called Prince. 

“After all, what of it?” he reflected. There were no doubt 
hundreds of horses in this part of the country with that same 
brand. These men were using the highway. They wouldn't, 
of course, go to El Crucifijo. 

And that afternoon Don José, in spite of Benito’s urging, 
did ride on without turning off toward El Crucifijo. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
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It was late in the afternoon when Col. Nevinson and Mr. 
Tesla rode into the city. On the way they had been stopped 
by men who told them the news, of the excitement among the 
Hounds, of the shambles in the Magnolia, that Bruce Brace 
was dead, shot in the back by the greaser, José de Sola, as 
Brace quarreled with Dick Hales. 

The streets, as usual, swarmed with men, moving toward 
drinking halls, standing in groups, shifting about from foot to 
foot with lurching swagger; men, rough, full of health, many 
of them nearly full of whisky. Some recognized Col. Nevin- 
son as he rode by and they shouted to him. He returned their 
greetings with preoccupied tenseness. Loud talk echoed 
through the streets. ‘“Greasers” was a word frequently lifted 
by an oath above the heads of the crowd. Once Mr. Tesla 
caught the sentence: ‘“—Hounds been giving ’em hell all after- 
noon.” 

Mr. Tesla hurried anxiously to the Magnolia. The saloon 
was filled. The orchestra played. The tables were banked 
deep with men, offering their alms to the hag, Fortune. Men 
stood three deep at the bar, shouting over one another’s shoul- 
ders at bartenders who hurried with a kind of blank, automatic, 
yet unfailing swiftness, clapping down bottles, mixing drinks, 
slinging glasses with deft accuracy, remembering a volley of 
orders. 

Mr. Cronin’s chubby body radiated satisfaction. A big cigar 
was between his lips, and looked very much like a peg on which 
he was trying to hang himself by the mouth. 

“Ah,” he said happily to Mr. Tesla, “it was good for the 
business! I thought we would be ruint, but such a town! It 
has brought men like flies. I do not care if somebody he is 
killed ever’ hour. So much business—oo-ey !” 
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“You,” said Mr. Tesla angrily, “you—I am amazed at you, 
Cronin!” 

“At me? For why? Because business it is good? What a 
feller you are, Tesla. I suppose you would feel better if the 
house was empty and little spiders they hung themselves across 
the door! The syndicate would think you a good man then to 
invest for them money—yes ?” 

“There must be no more murders in this house, Cronin!” 

“How’ll you stop ’em, eh? Tell me that! Boom—boom! 
Just like that, and it is over before you know it was about to 
begin. I don’t like it neither, I can tell you! I cracked my 
knee gettin’ out of the way yesterday when that Hales feller 
started to shoot. Bullets make too much noise! But see for 
yourself, Tesla—business it is good!” 

“Damn such business!” said Mr. Tesla, who was not a pro- 
fane man and rarely let go of his temper. 

He was used to the gambling salons of European cities, 
among people who, whatever their follies, had grace of man- 
ner. He was exasperated, disgusted, by this moblike fierce- 
ness for drink and play of men, bearded like ruffians ; of sinis- 
ter scrawny dudish men, of merchants and sailors, of wharf 
workmen, even of bankers, of odd foreign little fellows. “Good 
business.” The air was filled with oaths, blasphemous as evil 
could suggest; there was the stench of sweating bodies, bad 
breath, stale tobacco, spilled liquors. 

“Ugh!” he said, and walked rapidly, aimlessly, away from 
Mr. Cronin. 
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Col. Nevinson, as if throwing himself off, jumped from his 
horse and entered Baer’s saloon. This, too, was packed with 
men, many Hounds, hangers-on of the city politicians, some 
officials of the city. 

Men made way for him with an eager respect, and many 
talked together at the same time, crying: 

“We've needed you, Colonel!’—“You ort’ve been here, 
Colonel !”—“Thought you’d never come!’—“Now, greasers, 


look out! The Colonel’s come!” 
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“Whisky,” said Col. Nevinson. “And for everybody!’ 

“?Ray for the Colonel!” 

“Some o’ the boys are down to the Spanish town now, 
Colonel, tellin’ the greasers to git to hell out o’ the 
country !” 

__ “That greaser José. he lit out a’ready!” 

“T seen Hales ’s afternoon talkin’ to ol’ Deering front of the 
postorffice !” 

“TI seen him *bout an hour ago, Colonel, in the Magnolier. 
An’ he was lookin’ purty scairt, he was!” 

“Tell us what to do, Colonel! Tell us what we’re goin’ to 
do?” 

“Are we, sir,” cried Col. Nevinson, “to allow the damn 
greasers to run this country? Are we to let them shoot 
down cd 

A score of hot “No’s!” went up and were repeated wrath- 
fully. 

“Then, sir,” Col. Nevinson began, pausing to glare about 
him. “Then, sir ” But he was interrupted by a hand on his 
arm that familiarly pulled at him. 

“Just a minute, Colonel. [ve got to tell 

Nevinson turned with angry impatience; but the man was 
Baer himself, politician, business man, friend. 

“What is it, Baer? Be quick about it, and don’t try to inter- 
fere with what I’m going to say.” 

Baer was a stodgy man, not easily ruffled nor excitable; and 
now the look in his eyes was full of meaning. 

“Jim Tucks he just got down from Stockton on this morn- 
ing’s boat. He’s bad off and ’s got to see you.” 

“He can wait, Baer. He can wait. I have business here 
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“Now listen, Colonel”—Baer dropped his voice—“I prom- 
ised him I’d have you come first thing. You’d better go. 
Somethin’ happened to Tucks. He come from the mines to 
see you. You'd better go. I put him upstairs in my room. 
He’s up there now. You'd better go.” 

There was a furtive and imperative steadiness in the oblique 
slant of Baer’s heavy eyes. 

“What is it, sir? , sir, what’s the matter, Baer?” 
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“T ain’t sayin’.” 
better go.” 

Col. Nevinson, moved as if by a warning from one whom 
he trusted, pushed his way through the crowd into the back of 
the saloon, passed out of the back door, and ascended a stair- 
way that rose from the alley to the room above. 

He entered abruptly, without knocking, and strode into the 
room, demanding: 

mentekse”” 

“E-anh,” said a voice, answering slowly, like a growl ex- 
pressive of pain and some resentment, and a big coatless man 
who was sitting slumped forward in a chair arose slowly. His 
back was bowed, and he moved with a slow stiffness, as if 
guarding against a movement that would bring pain. 

He was of the type known as raw-boned, strong, used to 
hardship, with high cheeks, long nose, bearded. His eyes fixed 
on Nevinson in a sullen stare. 

“What the hell’s the matter with you? Sick?” 

“F-anh. Sick all right. Disease that’s goin’ to be damn 
catchin’, too. Ouch!” 

He flinched with a writhing motion. 

“What’s the matter with you!” 

“E-anh.” Tucks held out his arms. “Help me off with this 
blasted shirt an’-—” 

“Shirt? Hell-and-fire, sir, are you crazy!” 

“You do as I tell ye!” Tucks snarled. “You'll learn 
quick Bs 

The shirt was unbuttoned in front. With groans and winces 
the sleeves were pulled off his arms, and cautiously, with 
curses as he did so, for there was pain, he dropped the shirt 
from his shoulders, and with awkward shuffling turned about, 
turning his back for the colonel to see. 

Nevinson stared, and opened his mouth, and closed it, si- 

lently. He peered forward, and drew back quickly, staring. 
_ “Bow ’d you like that!” Tucks snarled half facing about. 
“You ll get it too! They’re goin’ to give it to all us that 
whipped that greaser that day—though Baer tells me Bruce 
Brace is dead, damn him! ’Twas him that put you up to it. 
Know what it is, don’t ye?” 


Baer slowly shook his head. “But you’d 
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“But, my God, Tucks—how 

Col. Nevinson broke off into curses, threatening wrath upon 
whoever had branded his man and friend over the whole of 
his back with a rude circle and ruder cross. 

“E-anh, cussin’ won’t do no good. They’ll get y’, they'll get 

you too if you don’t get out of this blankety-blank-blanked- 
blank-blank Californy !” 

“ their yellow hides and hearts!) Do you know who did 
fe cis 24 

“T reckon I do,” he snarled. “I'd just been up to have a 
look at our supplies in Sonora, an’ was ridin’ down to Knight’s 
Ferry. I saw ’em comin’—four of ’em. I didn’t think nothin’ 
—not till I reckernized that greaser we whipped that day. I 
didn’t know whether to draw my gun an’ run f’r it, or take the 
chanct he didn’t know me. I took the chanct. When I saw 
he knowed me I pulled a gun, but ’t wasn’t no use. One 0’ 
them ropes o’ theirs come through the air an’ pinned my arms 
tight, an’ jerked me clean out o’ the saddle. They took me 
*bout a mile off the road, pegged me out, built ’em a fire, an’— 
you see what they done!” 

“Tucks, I swear [ll kill every greaser that touched you! 
The Ne 

“Aw, hell, don’t cuss so much. I’ve cussed and cussed. 
They tried to make me tell who the other men was that was 
with us that day, an’ where they’d find ’em. They’d a killed 
me if I hadn’t told *em something.” 

“You told!” 

“What if I did!” Tucks cried, savage with disgrace and pain. 
“You'd tell somethin’, too, wouldn’t y’, if they used your skin 
to write on with hot iron? But no, I didn’t tell ’em. I give 
’em some name 0’ nobody I ever heard of in a camp on the 
Stanislaus. Then I come to Stockton an’ on down here. I 
ain’t told nobody but Baer.” 

“Why didn’t you tell the miners! Why didn’t you raise the 
hae sir! Hunt them down like dogs! By God, sir, I'll 
tell——” 

“Not about my back, you won’t! You can wait an’ tell 
about y’r own. I don’t want folks to know I been branded by 
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greasers. I’m goin’ to get out o’ this country. They said if 
they ever met me again they’d kill me, an’ they sure will! I 
want y’ to buy out my share in the company. We’re losin’ 
money like hell anyhow. I’m done!” 

“But, Tucks, damn you, be a man! I'll put up a reward for 
them—I’ll hire men. By God, sir, Pll have them hunted down 
an’ hanged quicker 

“Aw right, do it. I don’t care. Hope you do. But I’m 
going home. Damn Californy! An’ ’cause you’ve allus been 
square with me, I come down here to tell y’. You'd better get 
out, too. They'll git y’, they'll git you too.” 

“Leave because of greasers!” cried Col. Nevinson. “Never! 
Never, sir! By God, never! Hell-and-fire, sir, I’ll never turn 
my back to any man, much less to——” 

“You will if they git y’ an’ peg y’ out like they done me. 
You'll turn y’r back to ’em—an’ yell, too, like I done. Ow, 
damn Californy, an’ all the gold in it! The greasers ’ve been 
gettin’ that too. Miners been runnin’ ’em out o’ some of the 
camps, an’ they’re robbin’ miners right an’ left. Can’t no more 
catch ’em than y’ can catch fleas in a brush pile. They’re 
takin’ the whole country ——” 

Drunken shouts from the barroom below reached them. 
With startled erectness, as if suddenly recalling something im- 
portant, Col. Nevinson cried— 

“You wait here. I'll be back in five minutes. The greasers 
have got to go and they start tonight!” 

“E-anh?” said Tucks, bowed, with head out-thrust, his shirt 
dangling about his thighs. He stood and stared, puzzled, in- 
dignant, full of pain; the fire of the hot iron seemed still burn- 
ing on his back. 
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Col. Nevinson reentered through the back door of the saloon. 
The hubbub of aimlessly angered voices, many loud with 
drunkenness, filled the air. With shove and push at this man 
and that, he forced his way to the bar. He said to those near- 


est— 
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“Help me up there!” 

They helped him up. His voice cut through the hubbub like 
a shout through the aimless gusts of wind. 

“Does Californy, sir, belong to Americans, or to these damn 
greasers? Answer me!” 

“T’us! T’us ’Mericans!’—“Hey-’uray! To ’Mericans!” 
«_ “Are we going to let this city and this country be run and 
overrun, sir, by . 

“No !’—“no !’—“no !’—“no !”’ 

“Ray f’r the Colonel!” 

“Then drive them out, sir! Drive them out! By , make 
them go! Clean the city! Clean the country! You stand here 
drinking and talking like a lot of barnyard geese! Why 
do you call yourselves regulators? Get your men together, go 
down there and clean out every greaser in San Francisco. 
Then we'll start in on 3 

Nothing more that he said was heard, and there was no need 
of saying more. Rocketing cheers went up. There was an 
excited calling back and forth; cries of “Line up!” “Fall in!’ 
A scurrying of messengers through the city, bearing word to 
wherever Hounds could be found. A gathering of pistols and 
clubs. A swigging of bottles that passed back and forth from 
hand to hand as the Hounds stood in the street outside in some- 
thing like a line, for theirs was, or was supposed to be, a semi- 
military organization. The commotion and shouting attracted 
people who asked: 

“What’s up?” 

The answers were bold and to the point: 

“We’re going to drive out ever’ greaser in the town!” 

“We're *Mericans! This here country b’longs to us, 
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When something over a hundred of the Hounds had been 
assembled the order to march was, by dint of repetition, 
obeyed, and they marched away through the streets and under 
the eyes of men whose inactive curiosity, if not actual shout 
of encouragement, seemed to give sanction and authority to 
the Hounds and their purpose. They marched to the then re- 
mote quarter of the city where the numerous Spanish-speaking 
emigrants, mostly Chileans, lived in shacks and tents. 
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With a mob-like rush, yelling and shooting wildly, they broke 
upon the settlement. Chilean men were struck down, beaten 
as they lay; women and children were thrown into the street; 
tents were torn down, all household goods and merchandise 
were destroyed or stolen; some Hounds mounted horses and 
ran Chileans through the town and up Telegraph Hill, firing 
as they pursued the “ foreigners.” All through the night 
the raiding and looting went on, with parties of Hounds mov- 
ing to whatever section of the city a greaser’s tent could be 
found. 

There was no attempt to check this attack, no protest from 
the citizens; there were no police; the Sheriff was himself a 
Hound. The Chileans did not fly to any Americans for sanc- 
tuary and tell of their woe, for they had no way of knowing 
that one American might be better than another. Rioting and 
brawling were so common in the city that many who heard it 
from afar thought it only a little more loud and persistent 
than usual; and the Hounds, having thoroughly cleaned the 
Chilean quarter, searched like the heroes that they were among 
the abandoned household effects for trinkets, jewelry and pawn- 
able stuff. 
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That evening Judge Deering and Hales stood together in the 
Magnolia. Hales was saying— 

“and so I want to put the matter in your hands. I want 
her found and cared for. But I do not want to do the finding. 
Now that I have seen other women of the class into which she 
has fallen, I do not want to see her. 

“I have told you of my experience with that Eton woman. 
She knows something, I think, but I don’t want to go near her 
again. 

“As I told you this afternoon, I’m going up to the mines, 
then into Sacramento, and join up with the Army for a 
time « 

Presently Judge Deering called a bearded man in miner’s 
dress and introduced him to Hales as Wallace B. Kern. 

“Formerly, sir, State Senator of New York, but now a wor- 
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shipper of the Golden Calf, Mr. Hales. He is so proud of his 
idolatry that he wears the beard, the shirt, the trousers, the 
boots, in short, sir, the full dress and insignia of those be- 
nighted heathens who bow down to Gold!” 

“All right, Judge, the drinks are on me,” said Kern in good- 
natured embarrassment. “But I can tell you gentlemen one 
thing, the judge is right about us miners bowing down to gold. 
To worship gold you have to get right down with a curve in 
your back and dig in while you pray!” 

Drinks in hand they all moved off to be free from the jos- 
tling of the crowd, and stood near a wall, not far from a small 
door that had recently been cut through the wall. Like the 
other doorways of the Magnolia, it had no door—was never 
closed. 

Mr. Tesla came up and asked for a word aside with Hales. 
They stepped together a few feet from the wall. 

“Mr. Hales, I am greatly distressed. As you must know, 
my feeling toward you is one of respect and admiration. But 
I greatly fear that there will be trouble between you and Colonel 
Nevinson, who is also my friend.” 

“What now?” asked Hales. 

“Somebody, sir, has made the colonel believe that you are 
his enemy. Has in fact intimated that you came to the city 
looking for him. He mentioned this to me again today.” 

“T never heard of him before I got here,” said Hales. “Why 
should I have been looking for him?” 

Mr. Tesla shook his head, with: 

“I know nothing of that, Mr. Hales. I don’t know why 
anybody should try to make trouble between you. But I fear 
it can be easily done, now. Bruce Brace was a close friend 
of Colonel Nevinson’s.” ; 

“And,” asked Hales coldly, “do you think for a minute 
that Nevinson did not know of Brace’s clever little trick for 
assassinating people?” 

“Mr. Hales, I am sure that he did not know of it!” 

“Unh,” said Hales. 

“Colonel Nevinson is a rash and high tempered man; but, sir, 
I believe him utterly, utterly incapable of countenancing such 
a dastardly € 
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Without the slightest warning a shot was fired, then another 
instantly afterward. 

Excepting a few who chanced to be looking in the general 
direction of the small newly made doorway, no one saw any- 
thing; and these saw only two swift flashes in the darkness 
from beyond the vague glow that reached for a few feet 
through the doorway toward which Mr. Tesla was facing as 
he stood before Hales. 

The first shot passed by them and struck some man beyond 
in the thigh; and at the sound of it, Hales wheeled aside, fac- 
ing about. The second shot followed. 

Hales, saying, “Who the hell could »’ glanced backwards 
over his shoulder toward Mr. Tesla and saw him standing with 
an odd look of pained surprise, with no focus in his gaze and 
staring blankly, at nothing. One hand fumbled at his side, and 
the other with groping vagueness reached out for something 
to hold. 

He said quietly, in a low tone of astonishment, half to him- 
self as sometimes a man slipping into drunkenness speaks. 

“T_I—I have been shot!” 

Hales glanced again at the doorway as if half-minded to 
rush out in pursuit of an unknown man through darkness, 
hopelessly. He turned quickly and supported Mr. Tesla, who 
moved unsteadily, astonished, about to’ fall. 

“Tempéte! Tempéte!” he said with low pleading. There 
was a blind stare in his eyes. “I must see Tempéte!” 

The crowd, with no more shots to dodge, surged forward, 
closing in. Voices burst into oaths and queries. Men struggled 
to get where they could peer at Tesla. 

Wallace B. Kern, Judge Deering, another man or two, 
pushed at them, swore, urged them back, to make room; and 
among the hum and babble some sensible voice rose: 

“Get a doctor—doctor !” 

Mr. Cronin, puffing, distressed, excited until he did not know 
what he was saying or doing, got through the crowd and pawed 
at Tesla, crying: 

“Ow, Tesla! Tesla! Tesla, are you hurt— Ow, this town! 
Such a fine man, an’ they shoot him!” 

Hales asked of Cronin: 
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“We'd better take him up there?”’—pointing to the bal- 
cony. 

“Ts he dead? Is he dead? Ow, Mr. Tesla, don’t die!” 

“Tempéte,” Tesla murmured with singleness of thought, and 
by the pressure of his weight Hales knew that he was uncon- 
scious, or nearly so. “My daughter, please, gentlemen—Tem- 
péte,” he begged, and his voice had the sound of one speaking 
out of a nightmare. 

Kern and Hales and another man lifted Mr. Tesla and 
moved through the crowd, toward the balcony. 

Judge Deering, towering massively, composed, laid a firm 
hand on Cronin’s shoulder, held him and said: 

“Mr. Tesla’s daughter, sir. He asks for her. Where is 
she t. 

“T don’t know—I don’t know,” Cronin babbled, struggling 
to follow those who carried Mr. Tesla. “Let me go—what you 
mean, holdin’ me!—I don’t—she’s at Cow-somethin’ ranch— 
let me ss 

“Sir,” said Judge Deering with calm firmness, “she must 
be sent for, and at once. Where is this ranch? Who knows 
of it?” 

Cronin blubbered excitedly rather than talked, and as he 
blubbered he pulled to get from under Judge Deering’s hand. 

“Let go—I don’t know—Col. Nevinson took ’em—he knows 
—his ranch—Cow-something—ow let go me——” 

The judge turned loose the frantic little man, then with 
commanding composure asked of those pressed about him: 

“Gentleman, is there any one here who knows of this ranch?” 

There was a shaking of heads and vacant inquiring stares 
from one to another. 

“Is there any one here who knows where Col. Nevinson may 
be found?” 

To this question there were many answers, but most of them 
were guesses; some said most likely in one place, some an- 
other; then a man who overheard of what they were talking 
pushed in and said that the colonel was in Baer’s saloon. 

Judge Deering, unhurried of manner, with the deliberate and 
almost solemn bearing of one who could not be swerved aside 
from what he had determined upon, left the Magnolia, crossed 
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the Plaza, and following a dark street by the light from saloons 
that faced upon it, came to Baer’s saloon, entered and in- 
quired for Col. Nevinson. 

“Don’t know where he is now, Judge. But he sure was 
here just before dark!” 

“And his friend, Baer, sir?” 

“Don’t know where he is neither, Judge. Hey, Fred, know 
where the colonel ’r boss is?” 

“They was here,’ answered the second bartender, “but I 
don’t know now. Baer he didn’t leave no word.” 

“Do either of you gentlemen, sir, know where Col. Nevin- 
son’s ranch lies?” 

“Don’t, Judge. Sorry. Any word?” 

“Yes. Yes. If the colonel returns, kindly ask him, sir, to 
come to the Magnolia. Thank you, sir,” said Judge Deering, 
leaving the saloon. 

Judge Deering returned to the Magnolia and sent men about 
the city, making inquiries, and though word was left in many 
places for Col. Nevinson, no one found him. 


5 


In the balcony room Mr. Tesla lay on the bed, motionless, 
breathing slowly. Now and then he opened his eyes, but he 
noticed no one, saw nothing. 

“He can’t live,” said the doctor. 

Again and again Mr. Tesla murmuringly asked for his 
daughter. 

When Kern had lifted the big shade, decorated with rose- 
buds and cherubs, so that the doctor might have a better light, 
the shade slipped from his hands, and fell, with a clatter. At 
the sound of it, Mr. Tesla stirred anxiously, saying in a low 
confused tone: 

“Mr. Hales—Colonel—gentlemen !—no—no 

“That wasn’t a shot, sir—just glass,” said the doctor. 

“Ah, thank God! Tempéte—Cowden’s ranch—gentlemen, 
please bring her ?”” 

Though the apartment was his own, Cronin had been put out 


of it. 
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“You make too much noise,” said Kern. “Stay away from 
here.” 

When Judge Deering came, Kern said: 

“He can’t live—I don’t think. He doesn’t want Hales to 
leave. Seems afraid he and the colonel will meet. He wants 
his daughter. Where the hell is Cowden’s ranch, Judge? She’s 
there. Nobody seems to know.” 
~*‘Cowden’s ranch?” said the Judge thoughtfully. “I never 
heard of it, but if it has been known long by that name and 
is near San Francisco, I know how to find out. Some one must 
go and bring Miss Tesla.” 

“T’ll go,” said Hales. “You find out where it is. T’ll go. 
But good God, Judge, how am I going to let that girl know 
her father was hit by a bullet meant for me!” 

“Now just who do you think could have done it?’ asked 
Kern. “One of those Hounds? That bullet was certainly 
meant for your back!” 

Hales shook his head and would not answer. A Hound, 
most likely. But he thought of the reproach that would be in 
the dark tawny eyes of that straight slender girl, who would 
feel that he had brought death upon her father. 


6 


Judge Deering, accompanied by Hales, left the balcony, 
passed unhurriedly through the crowd, crossed the Plaza and 
went to his quarters above the hardware store. 

John Taylor, the judge’s new youthful partner, was there, 
bent over a book in the lamplight. 

“John, my boy, where is Mateo? Has he come in?” 

“Si, sefior, I am here,” Mateo called from behind the cur- 
tain where he had his pallet. “This is no night for me to be 
out. The sabuesos are abroad.” As he spoke he came from 
between the curtains, barefooted, in drawers and shirt, blink- 
ing at the light. ‘Hounds they are, sefior, an’ smell blood. 
They drink an’ curse an’ say tf 

“Mateo, do you know Cowden’s ranch, where it lies?” 

“Si, sefior, I know what Americanos call the Cowden’s 
Rancho. It is not Cowden’s Rancho, sefior. It is Gaspar de 
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Coronal’s rancho, El Crucifijo, though Sefior Cowden by mar- 
riage “4 

“No chronicle of Spanish families tonight, Mateo. Some 
other time. But Mr. Tesla of the Magnolia has been shot and 
is dying. His daughter is at this ranch, and must be brought. 
You will ride with Mr. Hales and show the way——” 

Hales, after a glance at Mateo, had looked steadily at young 
Taylor, recalling that he had seen him on the waterfront when 
the big mirror was being landed; recalling too the impression 
that he had felt in the first glance at the young man’s features. 

As Judge Deering pronounced the name Hales, young Tay- 
lor turned with a start, looking intently, asking with amazed 
doubt : 

“Your name is Hales?” 

“Yes. And you are 
forward, put out his hand. 

“You are Dick Hales!” the boy cried. “Why I thought you 
were at the other end of California! How wonderful it is to 
find you!” 

“Tt has been ten years, or more,” said Hales with kindness, 
but no eagerness. “You were a very small boy, then.” 

“And Mr. Tesla has been killed, you say?” asked Taylor, 
confused with pleasure at having thus met with Dick Hales, 
distressed at hearing about Mr. Tesla. “I knew him well, and 
Miss Tesla. We came on the same ship!” 

“Then you had better come, too,” said Hales. “We can talk 
as we ride. And it will be better for a friend to break to her 
such news as we bring.” 

Taylor looked about for his hat. Hales stepped close to 
Judge Deering and said quickly in a low voice: 

“Good God, sir, that is her brother! Brother of the fallen 
woman I told you of!” 

Judge Deering almost gasped, and his was a composure not 
easily startled. He took hold of Hales’ arm and would have 
asked questions; but Taylor, hat in hand, turned to them, ask- 
ing: 
“Who shot Mr. Tesla?” 

“No one knows, my boy,” said Judge Deering. “No one 
knows—now. But hide it as you will, sir, evil will out! And 








Hales finished with a nod, stepped 
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as long as there is a God in heaven there wi!l be punishment 
of evil men upon this earth. And now you, my friends, must 
go quickly and ride hard—ride hard, for the majesty of Death, 
sir, does not wait upon the going and coming of men.” 


7 


“—JIn the balcony apartment of the Magnolia two or three men 
sat or stood about with little to say, waiting. Now and then 
the doctor went down and had a drink, and told those who 
gathered about him that Tesla might live, after all; that he did 
not appear to be suffering. Wallace B. Kern, who had seen a 
man or two die, thought that Tesla did suffer. At times his 
moans were heard, but at such times he seemed nearly uncon- 
scious. 

Now and then Kern, booted and in red shirt, restlessly 
dropped on the divan, lay for a moment, got up, wandered 
about, would go to the window, and peer down. The doctor 
and the other man or two who had helped bring Tesla were 
now talking and drinking at the bar. 

The Magnolia was well filled with men. Cronin had been 
right. Shooting affairs did draw crowds, for as the hour grew 
late, men stayed on. The lookouts droned indifferently, “Make 
your game, gentlemen—the game is made, gentlemen, the game 
is made.” The cards fell before eager faces and staring eyes. 
Over the new roulette wheel the little ball spun with a flicker- 
ing clickety-click, chasing round and round to find the number 
and color decreed by that impenetrable law which rules all 
chance. Bartenders flung their drinks with a long parabolic 
curve from the mixing cup to glass, and spilled not a drop. 
Men bunched together, talking, guessing how this or that 
might have a bearing on the mystery of who had fired through 
the doorway; names were hinted at; the name of the gambler, 
Dawes, was openly mentioned, talked of, repeated. 

Mr. Tesla was stirring. Kern strode across the room and 
bent low, but could not understand. Tesla spoke with the 
broken effort of one who could hardly speak at all. The words 
were so low, slurred, so nearly at times inarticulate, that Kern 
could only now and then understand. He was asking for his 
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daughter, asking anxiously what would become of her. Kern 
spoke to him; but Tesla could not hear, his eyes were open and 
staring, but he saw nothing. 

“__California—oh, this California !’’ 

His voice ceased. Kern bent forward anxiously. Mr. Tesla 
had again become unconscious. 

Kern, alone, was sitting with his head between his hands, 
staring at the floor, when the door opened. He did not look up 
until he rose with a start clear to his feet at the sound of Col. 
Nevinson’s voice: 

“Name of God, sir! Who shot Tesla?” 

The colonel’s face was pale. He strode to the bed. His 
sharp tone was for the moment gone, his voice nearly broke as 
he said: 

“Tesla? Tesla? My God, Tesla!” Then toward Kern, al- 
most humbly, “Is he dead?” 

“I don’t think so,’ said Kern drawing near, and together 
they bent over the unconscious body. 

“Where’s the doctor! Hell-and-fire, sir, why isn’t there a 
doctor !” 

“There is. He went down for a drink.” 

“Drink! Damn him, and let a man die! I'll bring him up 
here. [’I]——” 

Nevinson strode to a window of the balcony. His right arm 
still lay in its sling of black silk. With his left hand he drew 
his gun, and beating savagely at the glass sent it in a shower 
of fragments about the heads of startled men at the monte 
table, just below. Then through the opening that he had made, 
Nevinson shouted clear across the Magnolia to the bar: 

“Tell that God-damned doctor to get up here and get up here 
quick, or I'll be down there after him!” 

The doctor came, red of face and angered, but he came, anx- 
iously. 

All the doctors in the world, or none—it would have been the 
same. The majesty of Death, who waits not upon the going 
and coming of men, had touched Franz Tesla, and he lay as 
if in a worried sleep, still anxious over the welfare of one 


whom he loved. 


CHAPTER IX 


1 


Hales, Mateo, and young John Taylor rode hard. Mateo, 
like all native Californians, men or women, sat a horse as if 
he had grown to the saddle. Most Californians did get a large 
part of their growth out of the saddle, which they used nearly 
as much as they used a bed. 

As Mateo rode he chattered with a kind of gossipy merri- 
ment to Hales, for Mateo knew all about all the old Spanish 
families in that part of the country. El Crucifijo, he said, did 
not belong to the man Cowden; it belonged to Gaspar de Cor- 
onal, whose daughter Sefior Cowden had married. Sefior Cow- 
den had bought some land near the rancho which he used as his 
own because of the marriage; but El Crucifijo belonged to— 
and so, on and on, with the rattling repetition of a woman. 
Mateo thought it a thing to be laughed at merrily if this colonel 
had bought Sefior Cowden’s few acres in the belief that he was 
getting historic El Crucifijo. 

The night was overhung with half a moon, dotted with all 
the stars, the landscape covered with soft light and heavy 
shadows. 

As they pounded into the curve of road that circled em- 
bracingly before the ranch house of El Crucifijo, a broad- 
chested figure emerged into the moonlight, and as they pulled 
down, his deep low-spoken voice, with every appearance of 
anxious warning, cried in Spanish: 

“On, on, sefiors! Ride for your lives! The blasted gringos 
lie near here and wait!” 

“We fly from no man, sefior!” said Mateo. “We bring 
news !” 

“Eh?” said Ferdinand, with shake of head, clutching at the 


bridle of Taylor’s horse, peering up into his face. “You are 
170 
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yourself an American?”—this in English. Ferdinand had 
wasted his good lie with which he had meant to keep unwel- 
come friends, who might want to pause and rest, on their way. 

“Where is Miss Tesla?” Hales demanded. 

“Who are you, sefior? An’ why is it you ask for her?” 

“Mr. Tesla has been shot and is dying.” 

“Eh, sefior!” Ferdinand peered up searchingly. “E-ah! I 
beleeve you, sefior, but say to me it is not so! In God’s name, 
lie to me, sefior! He dies?” 

“He is dying and wants his daughter. This man”—Hales 
gestured at Mateo—“showed the way. This boy”—he indicated 
Taylor—“is a friend she knows. There is no time to lose.” 

“An’ who, who, sefior?” asked Ferdinand with a kind of 
stealthy menace in his voice. “Who keeled the father of my 
people’s daughter ?” 

“Tt is not known. We lose time. Go tell her.” 

“There is always time for sorrow, sefior, lose what you may 
of it. An’ you say it is not known—how not known?” 

“He was shot from the dark. Awaken Miss Tesla, say 

“Not known? From the dark?’ Ferdinand repeated 
blankly, as if such things could not be. “Then our good God 
makes me the knife blade!” With rising savagery: “Ferdi- 
nand will know—e-ah! though he mus’ deeg into hell an’ read 
names of all who have keeled good men! E-ah! I will swear 
it—an’ death upon heem!” 

He raised his two hands and faced toward the moon; with- 
out lowering his eyes and speaking a most strange gibberish, 
he drew his knife, holding it aloft. All the superstition and 
criss-cross lore of his youth had, with the coming of Kredra, 
swept back upon him; and now with sudden passion he took 
the sacred oath of Steel and Moon that binds a man, irrevo- 
cably. 

Mateo, seeing, hearing, understanding snothing except such 
aS was responsive in his own superstitious blood, reined back 
his horse, putting more distance between himself and this 
strange man who took a knife-oath. John Taylor, understand- 
ing even less than Mateo, felt a troop of chills running up and 
down his back. And for the moment even Hales, though im- 
patient as a man must be who has ridden hard with a message, 
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kept silent, listened in puzzlement, wondering what tongue this 
man who seemed a Spaniard spoke. 


2 


Ferdinand, with lighted candle in hand, pushed aside the 
‘tanned bullock hide that hung before the doorway of a room 
and said softly: 

“Kredra? Kredra the Wise, do you sleep?” 

“T do not sleep,” she answered wearily. 

He entered, cupping the flame with his hand against the air 
current of the moving hide, and coming to the bed where she 
lay motionless, her deep black eyes without fear, without curi- 
osity, gazing fixedly at him, he said quietly: 

“Within the time that a leaf falls from twig to earth, I have 
taken the Oath!” 

“What oath ?” 

“Of Knife and Moon. A man dies!” 

“Who?” said Kredra, rising quickly to her elbow. 

“T do not know. But a man has come ti 

“TI heard the hoofbeats.” 

“no lies are written on his face. He says the father of 
our little one dies. She must go!” 

Kredra sat upright, glowering darkly— 

“Who?” 

“He killed from the dark. But he dies. I have sworn!” 

“E-ah! E-ah!” she cried, beating her breast. “The warning 
came! It was here—here within me and I did not know!” 

“God loves us! I too read the warning by flight of birds!” 

“Almost I see—almost—now———” Her eyes were closed, 
her fingers fumbled in the air just before her face as if trying 
to grasp the tenuous sensation of clairvoyance that trembled 
through her. 

Ferdinand, candle by his face, watched her with the hover- 
ing intentness of one who watches mysteries. 

These two strange people of a strange blood that had 
emerged from the racially unknown thousands of years before, 
of a people that, defeated but never conquered, had for gen- 
eration upon generation hugged the birth-soil of the Pyrenees, 
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were touched with elemental fears and faiths almost as ancient 
as the Aryan camp-fires from which the races of the world 
took their departure before history found a tongue. Some 
among them had, or made others believe that they had, the 
gift of hidden knowledge; Kredra had believed this of her 
mother, and believed too that within herself there was the 
confused shadow of this gift. 

“Almost I know—it is near—but—but it does not come! Oh, 
that my mother lived in me! She knew such things as God 
does not want hid. Ah—it is gone! The shadow of it was 
upon me—almost I knew, but it is gone!” 

Ferdinand gave a great-chested sigh; then, gently: 

“Up, Kredra the Wise. You must tell her as softly as the 
voice can speak.” 

Then he stuck the light candle in a niche made for a saint, 
and went out, with a hurried sweep of hand pushing aside the 
bullock hide. 

With candle in hand, Kredra came to the broad bed where 
Ilona lay on her side, her hands clasped under her cheek ; now 
a woman, ripe for a man’s love, but lying and looking as Kre- 
dra had seen her a thousand times when a little child, and the 
sleepless Basque often through the night had come softly to see 
whether the covers were drawn, and the motherless little one 
slept well. 

Kredra spoke. Ilona opened her eyes, but did not stir ex- 
cept that a drowsy smile half curled along her lips. 

“Arise, little one. Rise and dress.” 

“Ump-nn,” Ilona answered with deepened smile, closing her 
eyes and moving her head slightly in protest. “I’m asleep. Go 
’way. I hate you.” 

“A horseman has come. Your father sends. You must go.” 

“My father!” Ilona pushed off the covers with a flurry of 
movement and sat up. Her hair fell about her in a tangle of 
caresses, her eyes glowed with alarm. 

“Why? Kredra, why does my father send at this hour! It 
is night!” 

“When God has done a thing, one should not lie,” said Kre- 
dra, adding simply, ‘He dies.” 

“He dies?” Ilona cried, merely blankly repeating the words 
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she could not believe. “My father—dies? Kredra, oh, waken 
me! I dream that you say—Kredra, O Kredra, who—who 
would hurt my father? Oh—oh!” 
She put her hands to her face and fell against Kredra, who 
pressed her tenderly, but said: 
“Up, Life of my Life, dress and do not cry.” 
— “But, Kredra, how? My father—who? Oh, Kredra!’” Hona 
clutched at her: “Oh, who—who would hurt my father?” 
“It is known to God! Do not weep. He has heard the 
Oath of the Knife. Come. We go now.” 
“My father—oh, that city! Barbarians—ruffians—mur- 
derers My father, Kredra—my father, of all good men!” 





3 


Little Pedro, finding himself not called Don Turnip, nor 
pinched by the ear, grew anxious over what was wrong when 
roused to help catch and saddle horses. There were horses in 
the corral, but the one called Prince, because Ferdinand loved 
him well, was feeding abroad with hair woven hobbles on his 
forelegs that he might be fat and happy for Ilona to ride about 
the ranch. And though a horse with hobbles cannot go far, 
he can go too far to be searched out in the moonlight when men 
hurry for mounts. 

Ilona and Kredra waited near the moon-cast shadow of El 
Crucifijo itself, and Hona stood by young John Taylor, and 
looked at Hales with all the reproachfulness that he had 
dreaded. 

Then Pedro, clucking and swearing as he pulled at the reins, 
and Ferdinand, silent, came with the horses. 

“T come home again, soon, Friend Pedro,” said Ferdinand 
as a word of parting. “Greet all men as friends until I return. 
Tell them nothing that is true, and keep silent about the rest!” 

They mounted and rode off. Pedro, mystified, watched them 
go; they went rapidly, and their misty outline soon passed from 
view in the night-light; for a time the muffled clatter of many 
hoofs was heard though no one was seen, then nothing was 
heard or seen. 
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Hales and Mateo, riding at the gait Ilona set, kept by her 
side and left the others on the road. They thundered through 
the city with reckless regard for anybody that might be in the 
way of the horses in those dark streets and brought up the 
panting horses at the rear of the Magnolia. 

Ilona jumped from her horse at the foot of the stairs that 
led up to the balcony, and ran up them. She threw the door 
wide and with a rush entered. 

No one was there. Only the dead waited for its own. There 
was scattered colored glass on the floor, cigar stubs and ash, 
a basin with wet red cloths hanging over the side was on the 
table; a lamp, nearly without oil, glowed dimly. From the 
Magnolia below came the hum of voices; men played, gambling 
and drinking. No one had kept company with the lonely dead. 

Mr. Tesla lay as he had died, face up; his aristocratic face 
thinned, chilled, icy, bloodless, with the waxen emptiness that 
remains to flesh after Death has taken away that which Death 
feeds upon. 

Ilona stood motionless for a moment, looking with startled 
agony. Her own death would have had in it less pain. She 
murmured with sad reproachfulness, “FFather—oh, my father!” 
Then by the bedside she sank to the floor, head bowed, hands 
writhingly clasped, and in an attitude of prayer, wept. 

Hales had followed with light step, respectfully, sombrero in 
hand, and stood in the helpless embarrassment of one who feels 
deeply, but does not know what to say or do. 

He glanced down into the Magnolia where men still clustered 
in groups about the gamblers’ tables, where they were bunched, 
glasses in hand or at the elbow, by the bar. Among those there 
he recognized Col. Nevinson. 

In a way, she was under this colonel’s protection; he had 
been her father’s friend and partner. 

Hales hesitated, then went down into the Magnolia, to the 
bar, directly up to Nevinson, who eyed him with sharp ap- 
praisal. Men who knew both of them edged back a little 
anxiously. 

“Miss Tesla has come,” said Hales, just that, nothing more. 
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“Thank you, sir,” said Col. Nevinson, with no friendliness, 
but unaggressive, and he made a slight movement toward turn- 
ing at once and going to her, then paused. His glance met 
Hales’ in a level stare. Abruptly Col. Nevinson pointed be- 
hind the bar, to a buckskin pouch resting on the bottom of 
inverted glasses. 

__ “There, sir! There is one thousand dollars, gold! Who 
names me the name of the man that shot Tesla—it is his, sir!” 

Hales answered: 

“You know, of course, that the bullet that killed him was 
meant for me.” 

“That, sir, is your affair! Tesla was my friend!” 

“So was Bruce Brace!” 

With oath on oath, Col. Nevinson reached for his gun; in- 
stinctively he jerked for it with his right hand, but he carried 
this hand in a sling, and the sling checked the motion. 

Hales felt a slight sensation of amazement that one who 
drew his arms so, almost, inexpertly should have such incredi- 
ble rashness. With a movement too rapid for the eye to follow 
anything but the blur of motion, Hales had lifted his gun from 
its holster, muzzle-on at the hip. Nevinson’s hands were still 
empty; they remained empty, for not even he would try to 
draw against a gun when he looked into its mouth. For many 
moments no one moved. The very onlookers hung with breath- 
less gaping, too intent to dodge away. Not a word was said. 
Hales slowly returned the gun to its holster. They stared, each 
at the other, for a few tense seconds; then Hales turned and 
walked away, out of the front door, leaving the Magnolia. 

Had he shot, Nevinson might have forgiven him; but this 
was unforgivable. 


5 


Ferdinand and Kredra came; and Kredra, after a long stare 
in silence at the dead man, drew a cover over the body, and 
going to Ilona enfolded her as if she were once again a child. 

“A word with you, Ferdinand,” said Col. Nevinson, and they 
drew aside. “For the present, I believe Miss Tesla had best 
return to the ranch. And as a mark of respect, sir, I shall 
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have the body conveyed to the ranch for burial. Now, sir, I 
know something of your indebtedness to Miss Eton. I want to 
know how far I can depend upon your devotion to Miss 
Tesla?” 

“That question,” said Ferdinand softly, with eyes so nearly 
closed that nothing could be seen but a glint, “is one I ask of 
you, too.” 

“What! What, sir! The impudence of “4 

“Oh-o-oh! Don’t wow-ow-row like that to Ferdinand, my 
Colonel. An’ do not forget the good Donia, my Colonel. More 
devils sleep in her than in ten women, an’ ever’ woman she 
mus’ have two devils at leas—one when she hate an’ one 
when she love. Ah-ah, my Colonel, if she hear of the leetle 
one, look out queek! The good Dona nevare forgives.” 

“T, sir, can look after my affairs without your advice,” said 
Col. Nevinson, and would have strode away, but Ferdinand 
checked him, and pointed backward toward the bed. 

“Who? Who deed it?” 

“It is not known. It is not known, Ferdinand.” His voice 
was almost friendly. “Some say it was the gambler, Dawes. 
They guess, mere guesses. I can’t believe that of Dawes. No, 
sir. But if I thought—by God, sir, Dawes or devil, I would 
hold him to answer!” 

Ferdinand gestured to Kredra when the Colonel had walked 
away, and Kredra came. He whispered low: 

“T know the name of a man. I will go ask questions till I 
find him. I will say to him, ‘Did you? As he looks then, I 
can tell. If you do not see me again here, know that the Oath 
is done and I have gone back to the rancho and wait.” 

“Who ?” 

“One gambler man, Dawez.” 

Kredra caught his arm, and the pressure of her fingers almost 
bruised his powerful muscles. 

“Tt 7s the man! Woe upon me that I saw death in his face! 
I saw, but I could not read! Evil-faced one! And look, you 
will see the shadow-trace of some man’s knife that passed from 
here to here.” She drew her finger across her temple from the 
tip of eyebrow to hair. “I now know. He is the man!” she 
repeated with the calmness of one who is sure of her knowl- 
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edge, and her deep black eyes were set in the far-off stare of a 
seer who looks upon what is hidden. 


6 


A hotel clerk with a half-smoked and partly chewed cigar in 
his mouth, rested with feet on the table that served for a desk 
snd with chair tipped against the walls. A three-months-old 
newspaper lay spread on his lap and his head was drooped for- 
ward as if the shock of some item had stopped his heart, sud- 
denly ; but it was more likely the tedium of exaggerations about 
California gold that had put him to sleep. The hotel was full 
and, it now being near dawn, he was not so frequently dis- 
turbed by people coming and inquiring for a place to lie down. 

“O-ho, my frien’! said a deep rich voice, and the clerk 
awakened with a start. 

“Not a place to flop under the roof,” he said peevishly and 
let his head fall again. 

“Up, up, up, my frien’, an’ tell me where I can fin’ the man 
Dawez. I have news for heem. He is here now?” 

“Come in early tonight, for once he did. What you want?” 

“Tf I had come for to tell it to you,” said Ferdinand with a 
queer smile, “you would know all by thees time. I come for 
Dawez.” 

Grumbling that Dawes might not like to be awakened, which 
was partly from sympathy through his own irritation at being 
awakened, the clerk aroused himself sufficiently to go to the 
foot of the stairs and point vaguely, saying: 

“Third door to the right. Got a red chalk mark. That 
means a steady.” 

“Steady ?” 

“Sure. Takes the room by the month. If he gives you hell, 
don’t blame me.” 

“All right, my frien’,” said Ferdinand with that careless au- 
dacity which had often got him into trouble, “you do not have 
the blame if he goes to hell.” 

Ferdinand went up to the third door on the right, which was 
marked with red chalk. He cautiously struck a match to see. 
The hall was dark, black, wholly unlighted. He could hear 
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men snoring. He put his ear to the door, but no one within 
was snoring. He raised his hand to knock softly, but did not 
knock. He had a better thought, and gently pushed against 
the door. The door opened. There was a faint squeak of a 
badly hung hinge. He paused, listening. All was still. No 
one moved. Inch by inch he opened the door, then slipped 
through. The room was solidly black. Carefully he felt his 
way, touching this and that noiselessly, until he reached the bed. 
He ran his hand up over the cover and across. No one was 
there. 

Ferdinand held a lighted match above his head and looked 
about the small room in which there remained only the litter 
of one who had departed hurriedly. 

“Son of two devils and beloved of both! They guard him!” 


CHAPTER X 


ee 1 


That morning San Francisco for the first time, as it was to 
do many times in following years, awakened wrathfully from 
the seeming enchantment that crime had put upon the city. 

People were profoundly shocked by learning what a violent 
outrage had been committed upon the Spanish-speaking set- 
tlement. Men met in the streets and gazed at one another in 
astonished dismay as parties of Hounds, with hands full of 
loot, drunkenly swaggered about, hawking what they had 
stolen, boasting of what they had done. 

Among the citizens was one Sam Brannan, ex-printer, ex- 
Mormon, ex-preacher, and now—though later to die in poverty 
and alone—the richest merchant in California, and one of the 
most generous and courageous. Whatever his faults, he had 
a real even if somewhat theatrical courage. That morning 
Brannan impulsively mounted a barrel at the corner of Clay 
and Montgomery streets and cursed the Hounds. So great a 
crowd gathered that people could not get near enough to hear 
him. 

Followed by the crowd, he then went to the Plaza and 
mounted the roof of the one story building occupied by the 
alcalde, himself a Hound sympathizer. From there, Brannan 
cursed the Hounds and the men that supported them. 

The Hounds were astonished and indignant. The responsive 
demonstration of the crowd made them uneasy. At the very 
hour when they felt most secure in the rule of the city, the 
city openly gathered and cheered men who denounced them. 

The Hounds, backed by the sheriff, the alcalde, and sup- 
ported by influential men, were at first defiant. While Bran- 
nan was speaking, word was sent to him that his store and 
buildings would be fired immediately if he did not stop. He 


then displayed the quality that was later to make him appear 
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in the history of the city as perhaps the most audacious spirit 
among the Vigilantes. Instead of hurrying off to guard his 
property, he remained on the alcalde’s roof and used even 
stronger words. 

The Hounds grew desperate. The boldest of them surged 
into the crowd, drew pistols, and threatened to shoot him, then 
and there. 

Then and there, Brannan ripped open the shirt on his breast 
and dared them to shoot. 

The crowd roared with cheers and threats, and the Hounds 
withdrew. In all parts of the city they began to slink from 
sight, for other men, as brave if not as dramatic as Brannan, 
had mounted boxes and barrels and roofs. 

Then the miners, the citizens, the strangers, with that sud- 
den and orderly movement of purpose that was repeatedly, all 
during the gold-days of California, to appall cocksure scoun- 
drels who felt security in their numbers, and to astonish the 
world by the composure and firmness of what was, after all, 
mob-rule, organized themselves into four companies, of a 
hundred men each, and began at once to search out and arrest 
the Hounds. 

At the same hour a subscription was being taken for the un- 
fortunate Chileans. 

Emigrants who disembarked that day found the city under 
arms, on guard, with un-uniformed men marching in military 
groups, silently, ominously, through the streets. The name was 
as yet unknown, but the guardian spirit of the Vigilantes had 
appeared in San Francisco. 

Such, in every particular, is the account that history affirms 
in regard to the events of Monday, July 16th, 1849. 


2 


Among those who readily followed Brannan’s example was 
Wallace B. Kern. He too got on a barrel, and also when the 
Hounds threatened to shoot him, he answered with a warning 
that made them tremble: 

“Shoot—and be hanged!” 

Kern was one of those chosen as leaders to arrest the 
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Hounds. He, although a lawyer, had become a miner, suc- 
cessful and proud of his callouses; and he was recently from 
the mines where evil men were hanged, summarily. 

When the first group of Hounds, terrified, dejected as wet 
pups, were brought triumphantly into the Plaza, Kern made a 
whirlwind speech and amid roaring cheers called for a rope. 

At that moment Judge Deering strode to the box from 
which Kern was speaking, and literally pushing him from it, 
mounted. 

“In the name of God, no!” he thundered, and his powerful 
voice rolled across the Plaza, resounding in echoes from the 
very walls. 

Hales, who stood nearby, a companion of Kern’s in the 
Hound hunting, listened in amazement to the dramatic and 
sonorous power of Judge Deering’s words. His great full face 
was ablaze with passion, his words with eloquence; his big 
body, that seemed sluggish and nearly awkward in daily inter- 
course, now had a bearing of majesty; he was towering and 
vigorous, his gestures were full of command; he moved men, 
and all the more remarkably since he appealed not to their vio- 
lence, but to their judgment. 

“—_better ten guilty men live than put to death one inno- 
cent ” 

His voice flowed out over the Plaza. Men hung to him with 
their eyes and seemed to have lost their breath. Hales felt 
actually a chill as he watched and listened; he did not feel that 
it was better ten guilty men live than that one who was not so 
guilty be put to death, but he did feel the tremendous person- 
ality and convictions of this man who urged a mob to respect 
the law of the land. 

When at the end of some fifteen minutes Judge Deering 
stopped, and looked about over the mass of men, there was 
silence. The man by Kern who held a coil of rope dropped it 
with a half-furtive movement. The wretched Hounds, grouped 
under a guard, stared upward at Judge Deering in pitiable 
thankfulness. 

He stepped from the box, dignified, flushed, dripping with 
sweat. There were no cheers. He had moved them to so- 
briety, and everywhere men began talking gravely among them- 
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selves, and nodding, acknowledging the right of prisoners to 
trial. 

And from that day until this no man has been hanged in 
San Francisco without at least the semblance of a trial. 

“Judge, you’re wrong, dead wrong!” said Wallace B. 
Kern, the first to grasp and shake Judge Deering’s hand. “But 
by God, sir, if I could make a speech like that, I wouldn’t care 
if I was wrong!” 

Judge Deering smiled slightly, but answered gravely: 

“Then, sir, you would be wrong!” 
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Col. Nevinson was in a state of astonished anger at the up- 
rising of citizens; and there was also talk of holding him re- 
sponsible for the outrage to the Chileans. Moreover, other 
men, politicians, who had supported and profited by the Hounds 
as much as himself, were running to cover, hastening to make 
their peace with the mob leaders, abandoning the Hounds to 
rope, whip, or whatever else the mob might decide upon. 

Even he had been advised by friends to leave the city for a 
time. He had told such friends to go to hell, that he came and 
went as he pleased, and that he would continue to come and go 
as he pleased as long as he had one good hand with which to 
draw a gun; and that he would be damned, sir, if he did not 
say in public what he had said in private, which was, sir, that 
the Hounds—he called them Regulators—had done a worthy 
service to the city; and, sir, if necessary, his last dollar would 
be spent in their defense! 

Col. Nevinson made his way to Judge Deering’s office and 
found him there, alone. 

“Sir,” said the colonel, “I want to congratulate you for the 
admirable address on the Plaza. Law must be upheld!” With 
a careless fling he threw a bag of gold on the table. “There’s 
your retainer, Deering. Seventeen have been arrested by this 
mob. They have legal rights, those boys. They acted a little 
wild, but they did the city a service in cleaning out the greasers. 
I put them up to it, sir, and Pll stand by them now. You take 
care of them and I’ll take care of you. This public excitement 
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will soon blow over. You know their rights. You can get 
them off. By God, sir, you could acquit the devil before a jury 
of parsons. And law must be upheld, respected!” 

“Sir,” said Judge Deering with solemn and dignified anger, 
straightening his large rotund body. “You are right. The law 
must be upheld and respected. The law accords to each man, 
“whatever his villainy, certain rights. And I, sir,” continued 
the judge with gathering wrath, “have too great a veneration 
for the majesty of the law to cheat even a scoundrel out of his 
right to be hanged legally !” 

Col. Nevinson looked at him blankly, dumbfounded. 

“What has changed you, Deering? Why, there on the Plaza 
you spoke in their defense!” 

“No, sir! No, sir! I did not! With the last breath that 
is in my body, sir, I will defend any man’s right to trial by jury. 
I will defend any man’s right to all the safeguards prescribed 
by law—but seek to have guilty men acquitted, no! No! 
Never! My oath, sir, as an attorney imposes upon me the 
solemn obligation of doing all within my power to assist sus- 
pected men to a fair and impartial trial by jury. It does not, 
sir, impose upon me the duty of defending and acquitting men 
whom I believe to be scoundrels and for whom I have unmeas- 
ured contempt!” 

“Why, Deering, you’re mad! You talk like a fool, sir!” 

Judge Deering acknowledged this with a grave bow, and 
without resentment. 

“How do you know these men are guilty, sir?’ demanded 
Nevinson. 

“T don’t, sir. But what I say, sir, is that I will not—I never 
did and to the day of my death I never will !—pledge myself as 
you have requested”—he swept his hand at the bag of gold— 
“to defend and undertake to acquit men when I, sir, am ig- 
norant of the merits of their case. I will, sir, undertake to 
see that any man is tried fairly according to the law, but may 
my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, and may my heart 
stop dead, sir, if I ever lift my voice to shield and acquit, sir, 
a man whom I believe to be guilty as charged!” 

“IT don’t understand. I don’t understand you,” said Col. 
Nevinson, frowning blankly. “I am surprised at you, Deer- 
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ing. I am amazed! I thought you were a friend of mine, and 
I thought you had courage! But I see, sir, that since your 
masterful address on the Plaza, you have been reached, intimi- 
dated, sir! by that damn mob!” 

Col. Nevinson, with a rapacious grab, snatched up the buck- 
skin sack of gold and with angered steps crossed the room and 
went clattering down the stairs. 

Judge Deering sighed deeply, thoughtfully scratched at his 
low fringe of hair, then shook his massive old head slightly 
and turned to his paper-strewn desk, groping about half ab- 
sently for his big black pipe. 
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While these stirring events were taking place, others were 
stirring the good Dojfia. 

She had sent the mulatto Sam all about the city until he 
found the colonel and delivered a message that she wished to 
see him. But Col. Nevinson, besides not caring to go to her, 
was in a state of exasperated activity, attending to many things. 

Finally the mulatto came with a new message, edged with 
anger and imperative, which said that if Col. Nevinson did 
not come to her within an hour, she would come to him, 
wherever he might be! 

To the good Dojia it seemed that this was the unluckiest of 
days. Anna Hales was on her hands and sick, not only sick 
but near to death. Poor food, wretched sleep, bad whisky, and 
evil living had so torn the woman’s body that at the first and 
even slight attempt to wean herself from the red bottle, she 
had collapsed and was put to bed in a fever. 

Instead of growing better after the doctor came late at night, 
Anna began to hover in unconsciousness between life and 
death, as if she were to occupy indefinitely a room and bed, 
crowding Tota to a couch and into ill-humor. 

The queenly Elvira loathed sickness. However, there seemed 
nothing to do but keep the woman a while or throw her into 
the street; and though Elvira might wish Anna would die, and 
hurry about it, she did not bring herself into sufficient heart- 
lessness to have her carted off. 
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Two or three times she had determined to send for Hales, 
say, “There she is—now take the thing away!” but the good 
Dofia had other, and even more distracting, things to think 
about. 

She had heard of Ilona Tesla, heard of her from Monsieur 
Max, from Sam, who was a sort of catch-all for gossip; and 

_the doctor who came late to see Anna Hales had been the same 
called for Mr. Tesla. This physician did not have a very kindly 
feeling toward Col. Nevinson. 

Col. Nevinson at last came to Elvira, but in a hurry to de- 
part. Many important affairs were upon his hands; so in 
exasperation he came to her rooms, prepared to make short 
work in plain words of the quarrel that he expected. But the 
colonel, though a man of experience with a variety of women, 
had much to learn; and the good Dofia with the first glance 
of greeting began to teach him some things that he did not 
know and had never imagined. 

Elvira was dressed with care, charmingly, and she greeted 
him with an eager pleasantness, just as surprising to him as it 
was deceptive. 

She smiled gaily, put out her hand, took his hand, held it 
and, with a sort of absent-minded air of affection, stroked the 
arm he still carried in the black silk. 

At first he stared suspiciously and remained stiff and cold; 
his voice was sharply to the point. 

“What is it, madam? What is it you want?” 

“Want? Why, Colonel! To see you, of course!” she an- 
swered innocently. “I know, poor man, you are worked to an- 
ger by that fool mob. But don’t blame me! Don’t blame your 
Elvira. I didn’t have anything to do with it—did I>” 

Her dark eyes had the half-playful earnest stare of an af- 
fectionate woman. 

He had come prepared to face her anger; but she appeared 
to know, as yet, nothing to make her angry. He felt that 
he had troubles enough for this day without going out of his 
way to break with her. 

But he did say: “I thought you were angry over something. 
That nigger said iy 

“You know Sam’s a fool. And I would have gone after you 
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—to find you. Iam angry! Why, Colonel dear, you haven’t 
been near me for days! How do you think I feel, so ali alone? 
Come, sit down.” 

She led him to the couch and sat beside him: 

“Colonel dear, now tell me all about everything.” 

Patiently, she let him talk. He told of Tucks, his branded 
back, of the horse, of the mob’s uprising; and his very recital 
reminded him of the pressing affairs on hand. He stood up, 
ready to go. 

Elvira pulled him down beside her, clingingly. 

“But where have you been all this time? And now you 
go? Just as if you were in a hurry to get away! Are you? 
You don’t love me any more? Then go—go on ” she gave 
him the playful push of the woman who means to cling. 

He sat for another fateful moment, and her arms caressed 
him; her perfumed lips went to his face, hung there in a long 
moist kiss. 

“Now, Colonel dear, where have you been? You didn’t 
come near me yesterday. How do you think I can live if you 
stay away?” 

Col. Nevinson pulled at his neck. His collar felt hot and 
tight. 

“Mr. Tesla and I went out to the ranch. We had some 
business matters to talk over, and a 

“Ah, my rancho?” asked Elvira, sweetly innocent, with a 
suggestion of gratitude. 

“Er—yes—Cowden’s.” 

“Business, and ?” Elvira asked. 

“And—and an hour after we returned Mr. Tesla was shot!” 

“Ves. Wasn’t it awful? That man Hales was to blame, 
wasn’t he? Oh that Hales—strange, wasn’t it, we talked of 
him a 

“Ts that her husband?” he asked. 

“Oh, my Colonel, don’t ask me! I—what can I know?” 

He sat thoughtfully, not at all noticing the steady oblique 
gaze of her narrowed eyes; then she spoke with the art of the 
serpent: 

“And Mr. Tesla’s little girl? Monsieur Max said she is just 
a child, with a nurse. What will become of her—I wonder?” 
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“T don’t know,” said the colonel broodingly, thinking that 
he knew very well what would soon become of her, and of the 
security, honor and protection that would be hers. 

“Max says she is a pretty little thing. Is she?” 

“Um—yes—rather. In a way.” 

“What color are her eyes?” 

“A kind of brown. Light brown—full of light. Almost 
yellow. Golden, you know.” 

“And her hair? Has the child pretty hair?” 

“Dark and—and very pretty hair.” 

“Like mine?” 

He looked, as if appraisingly, at the jet hair of Elvira’s; and, 
with self-conscious shrewdness: 

“Not nearly as beautiful as yours. No.” 

‘For that Elvira kissed him full on the mouth; then asked: 

“How old is she?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Very young, just a child.” 

“Oh, the dear little thing! I’d like to see her. Won't you 
bring her to see me? Today! Isn’t she here? I love children. 
Will you?” 

“Oh—ah—really—just a child and. - 

“And what?” Elvira asked as if teasing. 

“You know what I mean. Just an innocent child and 

“And,” she asked icily, drawing herself up, drawing from 
him. “What do you mean by that? What am 1? Will it hurt 
this child if I look at her? Just what do you mean, sir!” 

Col. Nevinson, stiffened, amazed. 

“Iam going,” he said, standing up. “I have business—I have 
been here too long now. 

Elvira rose up before him. “You are not going,” she said 
fiercely, “until you tell me why I may not look at this golden- 
eyed, wonderful-eyed child you took out to my rancho to 
keep!” 

“Damn Ferdinand!” cried Col. Nevinson, confessing every- 
thing in an impulsive oath. 

“Ferdinand! Was he there? Have you bought Ferdinand 
too? Oh, I see now! It was all planned that I should know 
nothing! Ferdinand, even he! But you—you come here to- 
day, now, lie to me, kiss me, fondle me—and yet are in a hurry 
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to get back to that child! Oh, I know all about her. I know 
how much of a child she is! Cronin told where she went and 
who took her! Max knows her. She spent the night in his 
room—with him, too, I hear.” 

“Madam, you lie! Damn you, more respect! You lie, sir! 
You lie!” 

“You—you dare swear at me! And who is she? What is 
she!” 

“Madam,” said Col. Nevinson fiercely, urged by a gallant re- 
spect for Ilona, and by the ungallant impulse to crush this 
woman who had tricked him. “Madam, I hope to have the 
honor of making her my wife!” 

“Your wife! Oh! Then what am I to be? What of me? 
Your kisses and lies? What have I been made to think?” 

“Madam, you know—you know that between us there has 
never been—you know, madam, that ”” Then, violent with 
anger for the way that she had within the hour tricked him into 
the very caresses for which she denounced him, “You, madam, 
are not fit to be any man’s wife!” 

“Oh-o-0-0-0-0-0-Oh!” said Elvira in one long breath, min- 
gling astonishment and fury. 

Her hand swung to her breast and the handle of the dagger 
appeared between her fingers, but he threw back his shoulders 
as if to take the blow and looked her straight in the eyes. 
Something so nearly like fear of him came over her that her 
hand dropped away from the jeweled hilt; but the shudder she 
felt might not have deterred her had not her head, even in 
that instant, been flashing with half-glimpsed thoughts of a bet- 
ter revenge. There was Ferdinand, who must purchase for- 
giveness by whatever she commanded. And Hales! 

She became madly rash. With a rush she reached the door, 
threw it wide, pointed within. 

“There—there, do you know her! That’s one of your 
women! Know her?” 

Tota, who was in the room, sprang up, frightened; but no 
one noticed the negress. Col. Nevinson peered angrily, but 
without interest, at the wasted features of the woman who lay 
in a fever coma, and was not aware of the use to which Elvira 
now put her wretchedness. 
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“You don’t know her! No! Tl tell vou—that’s Anna 
Hales, wife of Dick Hales! He’s not dead, he’s here! Look- 
ing for her—and you! I got hold of her to keep him from 
finding her, so he would not learn about you! I did it for you! 
And this is how you repay me! But do you know what I’m 
going to do? I'll tell you! Tl send for him! Tl send for 
him! Yes, Sefior Colonel, I’ll send for somebody else too and 

“show her how you treat your women. I'll send for that little 
Tesla whore is 

Col. Nevinson struck her. He struck her full in the face 
with a blow that sent her reeling backward, then he tramped 
from the room. 

She leaned with her back to the wall against which she had 
fallen and stared after him so confused with amazement, anger, 
hate, despair that she could not speak and for a wildly staring 
moment did not move. 
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Some of the Citizen leaders, and particularly Wallace B. 
Kern, felt that Col. Nevinson’s importance should not give him 
immunity. 

Many of the Hounds, as broken as rats that a terrier has 
shaken, with eager whining told and retold that Col. Nevinson 
had sent them to attack the greasers. Moreover, he arrogantly 
admitted it. That was too much like defiance to pass unchal- 
lenged. 

Six of the Citizen committee, headed by Kern, moved off 
from the Parker House where the committee had headquarters 
to arrest him. 

Hales, saying, “No. There’s bad blood between us. It 
wouldn't be fair,” had refused to go with them. 

They happened to know at that moment where to look for 
the colonel, and found him near a corral, swearing at a teamster 
who had neglected his promise to send a wagon and team to 
bear Mr. Tesla’s body into the country. 

“You are under arrest, Colonel,” said Kern. 

Col. Nevinson glared at each of them in turn. He was sur- 
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rounded by men, quiet and stern, who personally respected 
him ; but this was duty. 

“Why”—with many oaths—“do you arrest me?” 

“We believe that you instigated the attack on the Chileans.” 

“Hell-and-fire, sir! I did! Not on the Chileans alone, but 
on all the damn greasers in California!” 

“Kindly come with us, Colonel.” 

“Where to? What for, sir?” 

“You will be placed under guard until your trial.” 

“You, sir, can go to hell!’ said the colonel. “Brave men, 
you are! Six of you! On one man with a crippled arm! I 
repeat, sir, you can all go to hell!” 

“And you, sir,’ said Kern, with no loss of temper, but 
grimly, “may swear all you like—but go you do!” 

“Sir, you interrupt me in the sad duty of conveying the re- 
mains of my good friend Mr. Tesla into the country for burial. 
And his daughter, sir. She is under my protection. Set your 
trial, I’ll be there! Do you think I would run like a pickpocket, 
blast your soul!” 

“Unless you come, sir, you will be carried bodily,” said Kern. 

With tone that vibrated he cried— 

ey , sir, the man that lays hand on me will never— 
never—live to © 

The colonel’s face grew black with hot blood, and his left 
hand moved ominously. 

Then, suddenly, his voice changed to a wrathful urgency: 

“It is you, all you, who go with me, sir! Come with me. 
T’ll show you gs 

The Committee, being sensible men, had no objection to 
letting the colonel lead the way as long as he went with them. 
Presently they hesitated at the direction he insisted upon, but 
were persuaded, and accompanied him to Baer’s saloon, up the 
stairs and into the room above. 

Tucks, having had his back anointed with oil, was shirtless 
and had been lying face down on the bed; but, wincing and 
swearing, he sprang up at the sound of many feet. Half 
crouching, truculently he faced them. He was naked to the 
waist. His hair was rumpled, his beard wild, his face thrust 
forward, his eyes hot; he looked like a madman. 
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“There, gentlemen, there! Turn ’round, Tucks! There is 
what those damn greasers have done to one American—my 
friend! What, too, they have sworn to do to me! Turn 
’round, Tucks!” 

“No!” Tucks snarled, and shrank back. 

But Kern had stepped to one side, and behind him. Ina 
low voice of horror he said: 

«_ “Great good God!” 

Tucks turned on him savagely, and so displayed his back to 
the other men, who stared, swore under their breath, muttered 
threats, damned the greasers and, as friend to friend, asked 
questions of Col. Nevinson. 

Then said Wallace B. Kern: 

“Colonel, if any other damn fool tries to arrest you—you 
send for us! Is that so, boys?” 

And they answered that it was. 
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Hales stood by himself at the Parker House bar, meditatively 
eying a glass of whisky. Elvira’s Sam, after much searching, 
came to his elbow. 

“Sah, Missus Elvira she says foh me to tell you, sah, dat 
Anna Hales is now sho’ at her house, waitin’ foh to see you, 
sah !” 

Hales looked at him in silence as if examining a rather un- 
interesting but slightly unpleasant object; and Sam edged off, 
saying, “Ah’m sho’ tellin’ the truf, sah. Hones’, sah!” 

“You are lying,” said Hales without emphasis. 

“No, sah! Ah ain’t, sah! Cross mah heart an’ hope to die 
sudden, sah!” 

Hales distrusted the good Dofia, and did not want to see 
Anna; moreover he believed this yellow negro was lying. But 
when Sam, with a lengthy recital of how he himself had found 
the woman, and where, had convinced Hales, he took a second 
drink of whisky and went toward Dofia Elvira’s rooms. 

Ferdinand was there. Col. Nevinson, somewhat anxiously, 
had hurried back to the balcony apartment where Ilona, with 
the patience of grief, waited through the delay of the colonel’s 
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many distractions that she might accompany her father’s body 
on its way to the ranch for burial. He told Ferdinand not to 
let Ilona out of his sight, and something of why; but just as 
soon as the colonel himself was out of sight, Ferdinand hur- 
ried off to make his peace with the good Dofia, who never for- 
gave a man. 

Elvira was sitting rigidly in a chair, and broodingly waited 
the coming of Hales, for whom she had sent. Her arm rested 
on the back of the chair; her jeweled fingers were interlaced. 
There was a red and black bruise on her dark cheek. 

When Ferdinand entered she said not a word. He entered 
cheerfully, as if blown in by a merry wind, and saluting her 
with a gay flourishing bow, wholly ignored her steady, oblique, 
sinister gaze. Ferdinand knew more about the good Dofia than 
she knew of herself. 

“Oh-ho-o-oh! What a day! I have seen the faithful de- 
serted by their good father, the devil, who lets them get caught! 
Tut-tut-tut! How they hang men in this wicked country!” 
he said in Spanish. “But for a big man who talked like a priest 
on fire, there would be a feast for little crows! Ah, you look 
sick, most beautiful of women! Is it that the stomach has had 
food it did not want, eh?” 

“You! You treacherous beast!’ She moved only her lips. 

“Flower of the Sun, you are sick!” 

“Sick! Yes, of you, Apple of the Gibbet.” 

“Now what has that damn Ferdinand done? You just tell 
it tome. I’ll poke him in the ribs with a knife—so! Eh!” 

“Why didn’t you tell me the colonel had a woman at my 
ranch? What are you there for—to take gold from him?” 

“Tt is sure that I will take gold from him if, like some poor 
men, he has too much to carry! Ah, Ferdinand’s back it is so 
broad and strong. He helps friends and strangers to carry 
their gold if 

“Stop that chatter! You're not deceiving me. You can’t de- 
ceive me! Why didn’t you tell me when that woman came?” 

“Well, Iam here. She was there. Sure it is true. What of 
it, Moonbeam? How do I know why she comes until I find 
out? Saints they know things before they have time to learn 
them, but, no—not Ferdinand!” 
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Ferdinand’s voice was rich as a viol; his tongue played with 
sound as his gifted fingers with the strings; his inflections ran 
from the merry overtone of jest to the resonant echo of sinister 
menace, and back again, all in a breath. 

“Can I take your colonel by his little mustache, so! and say, 
‘Answer me!’ Already he has said to me, ‘Damn you, I own 
this rancho!’ And I come, Most Beautiful of Women, to know 

why, hell-and-fire as the colonel he says, if I give you my 
money, and you promise me—why I don’t own my own rancho? 
Why didn’t you tell me, Ferdinand, who for years and years 
has loved you much, that you take my money to give your 
colonel a little birthday gift, eh? If you give him my rancho, 
how but I know you give him also the permission to bring two 
women to my rancho? I do not know. I come to ask of you. 
Tell me! What is it all about? And why do you sit so like you 
had a cramp-sickness and look so id 

And Ferdinand, who had a bigger devil in him than any of 
the multitude that dwelt within the good Dofia, imitated her 
own narrow-eyed gleaming stare. 

She had no way of knowing that, whatever she might do or 
say, his hand would not be raised against her; she felt that he 
was dangerous, and that he often forgot the gratitude he owed 
her. 

“Don’t look at me that way!” she said uneasily, seeing that 
his fingers fumbled with the handle of the long knife in his 
sash, a knife that she had seen him throw twenty feet into a 
mark half as big as the palm of her own small hand. 

“Ho-o-o-0-oh!”” he answered softly, and the devil in his eyes 
gleamed the brighter, “ ’tis the way you look at me, so! Why? 
And more why is it that your colonel owns my rancho—eh 2” 

She sprang up, gesturing frantically: 

“He lied to me! That’s why! Tricked me, fooled me & 

“Ah-ah-ah,” said Ferdinand in a low tone of sinister dis- 
belief. “Any man fool you?—Bah, you try now to fool me!” 

“Remember, Ferdinand”—she faced him with her queenly 
air—‘“I saved you from a 

“So? And has it cost you money to feed Ferdinand and 
buy him what he wears, ever? No! And more than once Sefior 
Death he has said, ‘Come here, Ferdinand. You are fat and I 
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am hungry!’ And more times than you, Dofia, the good God 
he has saved me! Now maybe I serve Him for a while as I 
have served you so long years, eh? I come here today, now, 
merry because I love the good Dofia Elvira, to talk in a happy 
way and ask things, and you”—the growl that always alarmed 
her came into his tone—“you want a quarrel! Ferdinand is 
no dog! Well then a quarrel we will have, now! From this 
day, Ferdinand is his own man, no more to dance when the 
good Dofia wiggles her finger, so! And now 0 

The mulatto Sam threw open the door, stepped aside, and 
Hales stood there. 

Ferdinand, with the movement of a wild animal unexpectedly 
approached from behind, turned and faced Hales searchingly, 
looked at him from toes to head. He recognized Hales as the 
horseman who had come for Ilona, but before had seen him 
only in the night-light ; now he stared into Hales’ face and read 
it with the sure and literal knowledge of a man who, all the 
world over, had lived by his wits, and continued many times 
to live only because he could read the faces of men. Fer- 
dinand saw in the length of a two-second glance that this man 
was dangerous, less evil than most, one that would stand no 
trifling, one who spoke straight words. 

Hales in turn hardly glanced at him. With distrust and no 
gallantry he looked at Elvira: 

“Madam, now what is it you want?” 

Dofia Elvira drew herself up with the hauteur of one who 
is wrongly injured, but answered as if nevertheless she knew 
that forgiveness would be asked, and given: 

“Anna Hales is here!” 

Hales glanced about, not sure that he believed, even now. 

“She is here, sefior! I will show you. I found her. I 
brought her here. I am giving her all the care this city affords. 
Oh, and you should hear her tell of that man, how he drew her 
from you, lied about you, won her—brought her to this city, 
beat her, threw her aside, threw her into the street, till she 
dropped so low that she took the name of Ragged Mag! I 
found her on the waterfront—in the Red Lamb!” 

Elvira sensed that even now he was still more incredulous 
than angered by the recital of Anna’s wrongs. Exasperated 
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by the feeling that she could not move, stir, awaken, enrage this 
man, she cried: 

“Look, sefior! Look—upon my cheek! See! He did this! 
He, the man you seek! When he found what I had done for 
her, this very day he struck me! Came here, beat me! Col. 
Nevinson, sefior, is the man who wronged you—and he did this 

~to me!” 

“Nevinson? He did!” And at that moment Hales’ low voice 
had in it the sound that she had ached to hear. 

“Yes, yes, sefior!” she answered with lowered tone, but with 
increase of bitterness. “Come here, sefior. She is here—dy- 
ing. I will show you!” 

Dofa Elvira, with the light step and tense hush of manner 
that befits one who encroaches where Death sits at the feast, 
went to the door, opened it gently, pushed it wide. 

“There!” said Elvira in a whisper, pointing toward the 
thin hungry face that seemed covered with parchment, stained 
with a fever-glow; and the fever, the better to eat her up, kept 
her unconscious. 

“There,” said Elvira, as Hales with noiseless slowness went 
closer, stooping slightly to the unfamiliar features where hardly 
a trace of the woman he had known remained, “there is your 
wife! And Col. Nevinson is the man that ruined her! The 
man you came to find in this city!” 

Hales straightened up and turned sharply, peering from un- 
der a puzzled frown at the Dofia Elvira, now darkly trium- 
phant. 

“My wife!” 

“Yes! Sefiora Hales has told me all But a confused 
fear trembled through Elvira as she looked into his face. “Isn’t 
this the woman? Isn’t this Anna Hales?” 

“Yes. And”’—deliberately, coldly, looking hard at Elvira 
with a deepening of suspicion—“and I begin to see what you 
are up to, but a 

“This isn’t your wife?” 

“My wife! No! She is not my wife. I said she was my 
sister. She was my brother’s wife—and in her shame and 
wretchedness I would not disown her!” 

“Oh, dios, dios!” said Elvira weakly, putting a hand to her 
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face, looking at him stupidly as a spider may look at a man 
who has walked through the web. 

“T will make arrangements at once, within a few minutes, to 
have this poor unfortunate removed, since your charity has in 
it so much that is uncharitable. And, madam, I begin to un- 
derstand many things. If you are so anxious to have Col. Nev- 
inson killed, you will have to kill him yourself. I will not do 
it for you!” 

As Hales walked from the room without another word or 
glance, she roused herself, pointed after him, shouted wildly: 

“Coward! You coward!” 

With a bang she shut the door of the sick-room and looked 
about with breathless fury, like one who searches for any 
weapon; then came at Ferdinand, seized him, held him with 
one hand while a finger of the other touched the bruise of her 
cheek : 

“You, Ferdinand! Go—tell the de Solas! Tell them! It is 
Nevinson they want! It is he they want! They will come right 
into the city after him. Oh, I know Spanish blood! Ferdinand, 
gover Tellithem thats 3.7 


7 


The city that had arisen in wrath and with cries of “To the 
rope! Rope!” seized a large number of the Hounds, then, to 
the mystification of historians, whatever their conjectures, tried 
these rascals with tolerance, sentenced them to inconsequential 
punishments, and, excepting upon a few who were deported, 
neglected to enforce even these mild sentences. 

This first swarming of the men who were afterward to be the 
Vigilantes, passed almost as rapidly as it had gathered; and, 
some three weeks later, the newly elected alcalde, Col. John 
W. Geary, addressed the following statement to the city coun- 
cil: 


“_we are without a dollar in the public treasury, and it is to 
be feared the city is greatly in debt. You have neither an office 
for your magistrate nor any other public edifice. You are with- 
out a single police officer or watchman, and you have not the 
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means of confining a prisoner for an hour; neither have you a 
place to shelter while living, sick and unfortunate strangers who 
may be cast upon our shores, or to bury them when dead. Public 
improvements are unknown in San Francisco. In short, you are 
without a single requisite necessary for the promotion of pros- 
perity, for the protection of property, or for the maintenance of 
order—” 
eee 

But nevertheless at this time, in this wild city, the Baptists 
and Catholics had erected churches; the Mormons met in the 
schoolhouse on the Plaza, the Presbyterians, the Methodists 
and Congregationalists were building or preparing to build 
houses of worship. 

And the Hounds, though there were no policemen, had fled. 
Mostly they scattered among mining camps where many of 
them, with an ease that must have astonished their simple 
minds after the long lawless impudence with which they pes- 
tered San Francisco, succeeded in getting themselves hanged. 


CHAPTER XI 


The miners, wherever they paused to dig, gave the place a 
name; and though often credited to Bret Harte’s imagination, 
Red Dog and Poker Flat were real camps; as were Jackass 
Gulch, Chuckle-Head Diggings, Bogus Thunder, Git-You-Up- 
and-Git, Puppytown, and Shirttail Cafion. 

Ragtown was appropriately so called, every shelter in it be- 
ing made from abandoned wagon covers or scraps of tents. 
Hangtown, Murderer’s Bar, Dead Man’s Bar were names that 
held the authentic echo of tragedy. 

One very rich camp got its name of Nigger Hill charac- 
teristically: A greenhorn negro appeared one day in a river 
camp and began digging. “Get to hell out of here,” a miner 
told him. “You’re on my claim.” He tried another spot and 
was again warned off. “But, boss, where can I dig?” “See 
the top o’ that hill? Go up there, you black rascal, and dig all 
you want.” The negro went; and, to the amazement of the 
river miners who soon hurried up after him, there was gold on 
that remote hilltop. 

Each camp made its own laws, regulating the size of the 
claims and the amount of work needful to hold possession. 
The discoverer was always given first choice—being the dis- 
coverer he usually had already taken it—and sometimes two 
or more claims. A pick or shovel left on a claim was an in- 
violable symbol of authority. Men were whipped for moving 
such tools, hanged for stealing them. 

When a miner sold a claim the verbal conveyance was suf- 
ficient, for men were honest and their word was good. 

Theft was punished more readily and as severely as murder, 
for property could not defend itself ; and in 51 the law of the 
State permitted the death penalty for grand larceny. 


A sympathetic historian of the miners has written: 
199 
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A stormy life ebbed through the typical camps of ’49. Each 
man carried a buckskin bag of gold dust; it passed as currency 
at a dollar a pinch. Each went armed and felt able to protect 
himself. They mined, traded, gambled, fought, discussed camp 
affairs ; they paid fifty cents a drink for their whisky, and fifty 
dollars a barrel for their flour, and, at times, thirty dollars 
apiece for butcher knives with which to pick gold from rock 

“crevices. Saloons and gambling houses lined the streets. 

The mining camps were more amazing than even San Fran- 
cisco; for here they were, pitched in the utter wilderness, 
reached by roads little better than foot trails, filled with men 
who appeared bursting with lusty life. 

They were not unlike Titans, or at least the sons of Titans; 
all were young, for only youth could fight its way over the 
plains, deserts, mountains, or endure the hardships of a miner’s 
life; all were shaggy and bearded, for the razor was almost 
unknown among them; they were full of robust mischief, reck- 
less, generous, indomitable and dangerously short-tempered if 
anything wasn’t “just right.” 

It seemed that there was no moderation, no shading, in their 
qualities or fortune; men who got sick, got well quickly, died 
or slunk off to cities; men were lucky or wretched—and store- 
keepers gave such bountiful credit to strangers that no man 
went hungry; they seemed very drunk or grimly sober, for 
their work was serious and hard, and when they relaxed into 
good-humored mischief they played with the recklessness of 
drunken inen whether or not they had been drinking. 

The real character came to view in that rough-and-tumble 
life; all worked hard; all had equal rights; weaklings died and 
rascals were hanged, so for a short time the mining camps were 
the most honest, robust and hardworking communities any- 
where in the world. But the saloonkeepers, the loafers, called 
bummers, the blackleg gamblers that crept in, were, many of 
them, from the very first of the vulturous type that, as much 
as they dared, aroused the worst passions of the miners at 
their weakest moments and gratified them with low women 
and carousal. 

Nothing could check the blows of the miners to get at gold; 
they burrowed into hills like gophers—coyoting, they called it 
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then, gophering it is called now; they dug pits sixty feet deep 
to get at the bed rock; and flood came before they scraped the 
rock ; they lifted rivers, and with only pick and shovel, no ex- 
plosives, tore down the faces of mountains. 

Some men worked for days without finding even color, 
though other men almost at their elbows were growing rich; 
some washed out $1,500 in one panful of dirt; others pulled 
bunches of grass from gulches and hillsides, shaking the gold 
from the roots into buckets, and one miner gathered $16,000 
thus in five weeks, another, with pick and pan, took out $18,000 
in one day. 

A persistently lucky man of that day was one Clarke, who 
discovered Rich Diggings, from which millions were taken. 
He knew nothing of mining, but would get drunk, and while 
drunk he wandered off to the places where a sober man would 
least expect to find gold. Truck gardeners discovered gold at 
the roots of their cabbages; a drunken sailor fell at night into 
a ravine and awakened the next morning with his hand on a 
nugget; a man digging a grave uncovered a nugget; and near 
Sonora the funeral was interrupted by a man who, kneeling 
in the midst of prayer, idly examined the fresh earth at the 
grave’s edge, then cried, “Gold!” The body was moved aside 
and the mourners staked out claims. 

Nothing was sacred. All! rights were subject to the claims 
of the miner. Entire towns were moved aside and every inch 
of soil on which the towns had stood, from grass roots to bed- 
rock, was sluiced away. The very streets of Placerville were 
mined. A wag once “salted” the streets of Yreka and part of 
the town was overturned and staked off before the joke was 
discovered. 

The early mining camps had hardly more stability than a 
shadow on the ground. At the faintest echo of “Gold!” men 
came as if the wind had carried the word, often leaving their 
own rich diggings for those that echo said were richer. At 
times as many as five thousand miners stampeded almost over- 
night from one section to another. 

Large numbers of miners sought the phantom of the mother 
lode, refusing to stay long in any of the diggings, but pushed 
off where Indians were most dangerous and nature most bleak, 
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searching for what they believed would be the source of all 
this scattered gold, and believing that if they found it they 
would find gold in chunks. Years later this mother lode was 
found, and is still being worked, in some places over a mile 
deep; but the gold is in the seams of quartz and only costly 
machinery can put it into a pocket. 

The California miner was cursed, not with evilness but with 

‘restlessness; he abandoned ounce and two ounce diggings to 
look for pound diggings. The stories of rich discoveries just 
over the ridge or around the bend sent him hurrying off pell- 
mell, just as the original stories of gold had brought him from 
the States. 

Almost the same day that men began carrying gold over the 
trails, bandits appeared; it was one thing to catch native horse- 
men who knew the country, and another to seize suspected fel- 
low miners; and the camps themselves were for a long time 
kept free of thieves, largely because men were honest, but 
partly because punishment was inflicted with the same liberal 
off-hand manner that characterized everything Californian. 
Sometimes the most trivial incidents would determine whether 
a man was to be whipped or hanged; and, unpleasant as it is 
to say so, a criminal affair was often made a sort of pastime, 
which might be prolonged or shortened according to the mood 
of the crowd. 

But—and this is important—there is reason to believe that 
most of what has been recorded as humor in their meetings and 
trials was unconscious, and appeared as humor only to people 
who now know, and then knew, more of courts and law- 
formality than those grim earnest men, who, as free Americans, 
talked as they pleased in any meeting. In trying to get at facts 
and justice they were sometimes absurd in their deductions, 
and their procedure was often very like what would now be 
considered burlesque; but it was not so intended or regarded 
by them. 

At times, when exasperated or drunken, they were brutal, 
sudden, devoid of the least sense of justice; though even at 
these times there were usually some who protested. In such 
moments of wrathful contempt for any sort of justice, they 
might kill the bystander who denounced the punishment as an 
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outrage; but mostly there was an honest effort at justice, 
though the mountain life, so very like a throwback to robust 
barbarism, made them contemptuous of other people’s lives 
and of their own. A married man was hanged for horse-steal- 
ing ; further information coming to light, a miner was appointed 
to make such apologies as he could to the widow. 

“Madam,” he said, ‘we took John out about an hour ago 
and hung him for stealing a horse, and we just found out that 
we got the wrong man—so the joke’s on us!” 

“I do not vouch for the truth of this story,” says the pioneer 
who relates it, “but I think it does give a fair illustration of 
the value that early California pioneers put upon the life of a 
man suspected of theft.” 

These miners were mostly Americans; Americans then were 
mostly Anglo-Saxons; and, though in every camp there was 
almost certainly a sprinkling of educated men, with what ap- 
pears to have been an unconscious racial impulse they all, for a 
time, reverted to the manner of the Saxon folk-meet. Any- 
body might call a meeting ; and anybody who swung a pick, as 
in ancient times any who bore a spear, whether sixteen or 
sixty, might lift his voice and cast his vote. The minority 
made no protest. 

If a man was accused of crime, sometimes a jury was se- 
lected, a judge appointed ; but often witnesses told their stories 
to the crowd, and all the miners voted “aye” or “nay” as to 
whether he lived or died. But if punishment was attempted 
without some semblance of deliberation there were nearly al- 
ways men who opposed, defied, and even fought the mob. 

Later, Vigilante Committees appeared in the camps to oppose 
the civil officers, for with the coming of formal law, its delays, 
tricks and corruptions, crime increased, and the miners, not 
wholly understanding the change in conditions, put the entire 
blame on the law itself. Thieves were branded upon hip or 
cheek, as well as whipped or hanged. 

The average cost of food for a thrifty miner was about four 
dollars per day; but there were few thrifty miners. Weather- 
beaten sailors, men from Pike County, wiry Irishmen, all sorts 
of miners, drank champagne and warmed in their smoky camp- 
kettles turtle soup and lobster salad. 
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Knives and forks, if a miner hankered for such things, were 
twenty-five dollars a pair. 

As a usual thing, sickness was expensive. The early doctors 
were mostly extortionate quacks. One such charged one hun- 
dred dollars a dose for quinine; but another young physician, 
fit to be among Californians, finished building a sick man’s 
cabin for him, cooked his dinner and charged only half an 

“ounce, or $8. 

All reports agree that a large number of the miners were 
appallingly blasphemous; they used reckless oaths as casually 
and no more profanely than many good people say “Gosh” and 
“Golly.” And if they were at times brutal, they were at other 
times, though perhaps awkwardly, as tender as women and 
often as sentimental as children. 

The miners usually rested on Sundays, not so much out of 
respect for the day as because they were tired. For recreation 
and relaxation they washed clothes, baked beans and bread 
enough to last the week, gambled, drank, sang, held a miners’ 
meeting and often hanged somebody. 

At times they would hold a dance, and each who had a patch 
on the seat of his trousers was a “lady”; and, as such, en- 
joyed the advantage of the fiddler’s call: ‘Promenade to the 
bar an’ treat yore pardners!”’ 

Sometimes the entire camp would go on a spree that lasted 
for days. Sometimes men would tramp miles just to look at 
a woman and hear her voice. At other times procurers who 
brought in lewd women to a camp would have to depart simply 
because the miners would not go near them. For the most 
part they were extravagantly gallant toward all women, yet 
one of the biggest camps by popular vote hanged a pretty 
Mexican girl who had killed a man that broke into her room. 
The miners that clamored for her death drove off the men that 
protested; they ran one doctor out of camp and struck down 
other men who argued against them. And the little Mexican 
girl smiled as she fitted the noose to her own neck; she made a 
short speech saying she had no regret and would readily do the 
same thing over again, then with a cheerful “Adios, sefiores!” 
died. 

The miners regarded their “partnerships” as something 
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binding; it was a bond of brotherhood; when one partner 
owned something it belonged to the other; they nursed each 
other in sickness, stood together when lucky or unlucky. 
“Pard” was as nearly a sacred word as any among them, and 
the man who wronged his partner was often hanged, not so 
much for the deed as because that sort of man wasn’t fit to 
live. 

They were profoundly moved by the sight of children in that 
womanless region; and their respect for women at times took 
form in willfully ludicrous and extravagant antics. 

At a certain spot in the mountains a woman’s hat was found; 
no one knew how it got there, but the miners decided to cele- 
brate. Three hundred miners, each in a red flannel shirt and 
with a bottle of brandy, assembled. In the exact spot where 
the hat was found a stake was driven, five feet high; on this 
the hat was placed. A blanket was draped around the stake. 
A miner’s cradle was placed at the foot of the stake, and in 
the cradle was put a smoked ham, wrapped in a blanket. 

The miners danced about their emblem of womanhood, fre- 
quently pausing to rock the cradle and pour brandy down the 
lady’s neck and their own throats. 

For two days the celebration lasted; then the ground was 
divided into town lots and became—and still is—Auburn, a 
beautiful and prosperous camp. 

Such, in rough outline, were the rough, robust miners of ’49. 
They were at times grotesque, and at times brutal; they worked 
hard; they played hard; they told the truth, and they were 
honest men. They ruled themselves with lash and noose, and 
had no law but their own will. 


CHAPTER XII 


sf 


“— Late in the afternoon of a day in the latter part of August, 


Hales approached the camp of Fan Fare Bar. 

A bar was usually the wide flat sandbank that formed in the 
bend of a river. The gold from ravines, arroyos, gullies, and 
wherever else water washed across the auriferous quartz, had 
been brought down by winter rains and river current for un- 
numbered years, centuries, and lodging in this sand shifted to 
bedrock. 

It was Sunday. Hales pressed his horse on at a rapid walk 
and frequent trot. He wanted to reach the camp before dark. 

For one thing he expected that here a letter from Judge 
Deering would be waiting for him. For another, he had it in 
mind to mold some bullets. 

In San Francisco he had bought a few boxes of cartridges 
that fitted his gun, a 44. These cartridges contained bullet and 
powder, each wrapped in combustible paper envelope so that 
the cylinder could be loaded very readily; and the cartridges 
were put up in sealed wooden boxes, containing just one charge 
for each revolver. 

He had acquired his marksmanship in the only way that 
marksmanship can ever be acquired, and he kept it by the 
same practise. 

Hales had reason for thinking frequently of Don José. The 
young Spanish Californian and his brother, Don Esteban, and 
their horsemen—particularly one Don Gil Diego—had become 
notorious. A price was on their heads and they were hunted; 
if not everywhere, at least everywhere a sharp lookout was 
kept for them. They were greatly talked of, angrily. The 
miners would not take much time from gold digging to go 
bandit hunting, though Col. Nevinson had got handbills printed 
and sent these reward notices through all the camps. 
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With characteristic rashness, Nevinson had offered $5,000, 
dead or alive, for either of the de Solas, just as though he were 
an officer of the State. 

There were no officers of the State, there was no State; and 
the Army was only very nominally in charge of the territory. 
Delegates were preparing to assemble in Monterey on Sept. 
3rd, 49, to organize a State government and adopt a constitu- 
tion. 

The miners approved of Nevinson’s handbills. When a 
horse was stolen, a miner robbed or murdered, if no one was 
caught the de Solas were blamed. 

In many camps all greasers had been driven out. 

Toward evening Hales looked down from the crest of a 
ridge into the camp of Fan Fare that was sprawled in the 
small flat valley below. This had been a wooded valley, but 
the miners, busily as beavers, had cut away most of the near-by 
timber, throwing it into cabins and wing dams. This was a 
prosperous camp, a large one, old, too, as age went in those 
days. A camp that had existed for six months was regarded 
as one of considerable antiquity. Fan Fare had a dozen 
saloons or more, and two hotels, both built of canvas and rough- 
sawed lumber which had been brought in at enormous cost. 

From afar Hales could see that something important was 
going on. A crowd of miners gathered in the town, and there 
was little movement among them. The crowd was silent, and 
massed near a large twisted pine which for some reason had 
been left standing at the center of the camp, probably because 
the keeper of the near-by hotel realized the advantage of its 
shade as a loafing and meeting place, so conveniently situated 
with regard to his bar. 

Hales descended the steep trail and, passing many cradles 
and contrivances called “long toms,” a sort of sluice box which 
had recently begun to appear, came to the ford and splashed 
across. 

Near the edge of the camp he met a miner who, with a heavy 
pack on his shoulders, was evidently hurrying off to his far 
cabin to be ready for work on the morrow. 

“What's up?” asked Hales. 

The miner eyed him carefully, suspiciously, noting his odd 
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dress, the sombrero, the nearly Spanish cut of jacket and trou- 
sers. 

“Oh, they’re just hangin’ of a couple o’ greasers!” 

“What for?” 

“What the hell you s’pose for? Ain’t fit to live. He’s one 
o’ them de Solers. Pertends he can’t savvy English, damn 
<fool. Lot o’ good it’s goin’ to do him—him or the woman.” 

“Woman? They’re not going to hang a woman, are they?” 

“T reckon they will if they feel like it,” said the miner, drop- 
ping his pack and stretching his shoulders. “Who’re you?” 

iHales: Dick bales.” 

“You look somethin’ like a greaser yourself.” 

“Then look more carefully,’ said Hales. “How do you 
know this fellow’s one of the de Solas? And who is the 
woman ?” 

“Stranger, this here is Fan Fare, an’ my claim’s "bout five 
mile to hell-an’-gone. I ain’t got much time for to talk, an’ Fan 
Fare can take care of itself. They caught these two up the 
river an’ brung ’em down. Tom Simpson he reckernized the 
feller as one of some greasers what robbed him a while back. 
They was ridin’ hosses with that there de Soler brand, an’ they 
can’t give no suitable explanation o’ theirselves.” 

“You mean they can’t talk English.” 

“They won't talk it, an’ they pertend not to savvy when they 
boys talk Spanish to ’em.” 

“Aren't there any Spaniards in camp?” 

“In Fan Fare! Not live ones, there ain’t. The boys run 
7em out. They was in with the de Solers. All greasers is in 
with them de Solers. Col. Nev’son he’s got the right idee.” 

“Nevinson? Is he here?” 

“Not now he ain’t. He was here some days ago. So you 
ain’t no greaser, hunh? You shore look it. Well, I gotta git 
up an’ git.” 

The miner threw the pack over his shoulders, bent under its 
weight and plodded on. 

Hales rode closer, dismounted, pushed into the crowd. 
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The meeting was being held in the open. No building in 
camp would have admitted the crowd. 

Darkness was coming, and men were preparing to build a 
bonfire under the great twisted pine, the lower branches of 
which had long been cut away. 

Hales squeezed his way into the front line and spoke in- 
quiringly to a man by his side. 

The man answered earnestly: 

“We're givin’ ’em a fair trial before we hang ’em.” 

“But that woman?” asked Hales, looking across to where a 
young woman, much disheveled and huddled in an attitude of 
exhausted weeping, sat on a box near a small Spanish Cali- 
fornian who stood and glanced about him incuriously, from 
time to time rolling a cigaret. 

“Her?” said the miner, regarding Hales with a suspicious 
scrutiny. “We ain’t real sure, but we think she’s that Mex- 
girl that used to be in a saloon to Sonora, ’r one of ’em. They 
used to find out what miners was doin’ well an’ had a pile o’ 
dust. Then them de Soler fellers ’d come to his cabin, quiet- 
like, some night an’ rob him. Tom Simpson there, he was 
robbed that way. She ought ’o be hung!” 

Tom Simpson was now, officially, telling the story that he 
had told to one group and another many times since these 
prisoners were brought into camp. 

Simpson, with broad, floppy hat pushed back, his big grimy 
hands absently pulling at his beard, at his belt, going in and 
out of his pockets, talked toward a row of men that sat on a 
plank resting across kegs. There were twelve of them. 

Another man, big of body, sat on a barrel with a stick thick 
as his own arm in his hand, and at times when the voices of 
the crowd grew too loud he would strike the barrel and shout: 

“Shut up, you fellows.” 

This was Clay Freeman, who was usually chosen as judge 
in criminal affairs. He was a large man, aggressive, not quar- 
relsome, and the miners believed in him. 

“louder! Louder, Tom! We can’t hear ye!” voices from 
the crowd called. 


a? 


__ ‘We can’t hear nothin 
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Simpson gave a startled sort of glance toward the crowd, 
and with apparent effort lifted his voice through a sentence or 
two; then his tone rapidly sagged lower, falling again into a 
half awkward conversational mumble vaguely addressed to- 
ward the twelve men who were squeezed together on the plank 
across the kegs. 

*!? a man shouted. 

“You don’t need to hear!’ Freeman shouted back, bang- 
ing the barrel. “The gents *o’(thisacourt/ican” hear. «You 
fellows just watch an ’see that all ’s fair an’ square. Go on, 
‘Fom.? 

“We can’t see nothin’ either much! It’s gittin’ dark!” 

“George,” said Freeman to one of the jury. “Stick a match 
to that firewood there. Go on, Tom. You was sayin’ ?” 

“this girl, Mex-girl, she was purty an’ took such a 
shine to me that I stayed there most o’ the night drinkin’ with 
‘ef, This girk : 

“You mean this here one?” asked a juryman, indicating the 
child-like figure that looked at no one and seemed to hear 
nothing. 

“No, it weren’t her I was drinkin’ with. But there was three 
*r four other Mex-girls, jus’ come in that day. She may a-been 
one o’ them. I ain’t sayin’, y’understand, bein’ as I’m tellin’ 
the truth, s’ ’elp me God. This one—they called her Niter”’— 
obviously he meant “Nita”—“she was coaxy, an’ you fellers 
all know how a woman can make a man make a fool o’ his- 
self ——” 

Some of the jurymen nodded gravely; some in the front 
line of the crowd muttered a sympathetic “You bet!” Clay 
Freeman took a bowie knife from his belt and whittled medi- 
tatively on his stick. He was one man of whom no camp- 
woman had ever made a fool, and the miners respected him in 
that he never went near the lewd girls that came from time 
to time into Fan Fare. 

The fire crackled and threw up wavering tentacles of flame 
as if half-reaching for the high boughs overhead. The glare 
of it began to cast a brazen light into the bearded faces of 
those near by; and as the fire burned higher and higher, those 
nearest pushed back to be away from its heat. 
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On the outer edge of the crowd there was a continuous 
trampling of heavy boots and mumble of voices among the 
men who were too far off to hear what Simpson was saying. 
Now and then from afar came a vague shout, and once a man 
called clearly: 

“Hick’ry, y’ come an’ git me when they bring the rope! I’m 
pinin’ o’ thirst.” 

“—T tol’ Niter I had more’n two hundred ounces buried 
in my cabin, me an’ pard 2 

There was a low grumbling in the crowd at such folly. 

“—_but we didn’t have that much. I was jus’ talking big, like 
a fool feller does to a woman. We had only ’bout a hundred. 
She said in that funny way greaser girls talk, ‘I bet you it’s 
under your bed.’ I said, “Not on yore life.” She coaxed me to 
tell ’er where, an’ like a fool I tol’ ’er!”’ 

Vague, low and uncomplimentary comment ran across the 
bearded lips of the crowd. 

“_’bout four nights, maybe five, later, long *bout mid- 
night I reckon, me an’ my pard we was awoke by somebody 
puttin’ a gun ’gainst our heads. ‘Ah, sefiors, eet iz a pittee to 
break such faith in the good God as your innocent sleep shows 
you to have!’ says a feller’—Simpson had tried with inflexi- 
ble nasal accent to imitate the soft, slightly broken speech of 
the one who came to rob him—“an’ he lights a candle. They 
is four o’ them, an’ this here little feller he was one. I know 
him. Id know him in hell, which is full 0’ greasers !” 

Simpson gestured wrathfully at the small Spaniard who 
smiled, as if doubtfully acknowledging a compliment. The 
crowd, as if at a signal, trembled with a surging movement, 
inching nearer, staring fixedly at the small brown vaquero who 
stood full in the firelight. 

“The leader o’ this here gang,” Simpson continued, “was a 
big feller with earrings on him. He didn’t have no gun. He 
had a big knife, an’, damn him! he was cheerful as if we ort 
*ve been glad to see him. 

“Our cabin it was up on the side of a hill, off quite a ways 
from anybody. This was ’bout six weeks to two months ago, 
just ’fore the big strike over to Horseneck Hill. 

“The leader 0’ this here gang he didn’t look perzackly like a 
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greaser but he was one all right. He tried to be real funny. 
He said all sorts 0’ things an’ mad as I was I jus’ had to snort 
—the way he talked. 

“You fellers all know I monkey with a fiddle a little, an’ he 
spied that there fiddle. An’, fellers, he could play a fiddle. VU 
shore allow that he could play a fiddle. He said maybe me an’ 
my pard ’d like to dance. We said no, we didn’t think as we 

“would. But this little feller here—this here feller—he poked a 
gun at me an’ another un poked a gun at my pard, an’ the big 
feller fiddled an’ we danced all right, me an’ pard. We hopped 
‘round there on one foot then t’other for ’bout an hour I 
guess, only maybe it was about ten minutes. 

“Then that big feller, he didn’t have no beard, but a lot of 
hair an’ earrings—he said as how ever’body knows you have 
to pay the fiddler when you dance, an’ we’d better pay. We 
cussed a while an’ then pointed to some yeast cans on a shelf 
an’ they took ’em. ’Bout thirty ounces, I reckon. Then that 
feller’—Simpson leveled an indignant arm at the small 
vaquero—‘‘he went right to the big rock by our fireplace, turned 
it over an’ took out the pouch. Then they took our guns an’ 
went off. 

“My pard, he said, ‘How in hell did they know where that 
gold was?’ 

“T said, ‘I don’t know! 

“He said, ‘Think! You must a-tol’ somebody, ’cause I 
ain’t.’ 

“An’ then I ’member about Niter. The nex’ mornin’ I was 
into Sonora firs’ thing, but she was gone. That feller’—again 
the leveled arm went accusingly toward the little vaquero— 
“not only stole my gold, but he made me lose my pard, cause 
pard he said he wouldn’t stay with a feller that was such a 
fool as I’d been. 

“T’d know that feller anywhere. He was one of ’em!” 

A voice shouted piercingly: “Then let’s hang him!’ 

“Hang ’im!” went up wrathfully. 

Clay Freeman smote the barrel. His voice boomed: 

“Shut up! This here’s a reg’lar court, an’ we'll hang ’im, 
but we ain’t goin’ to be told to do it by nobody that’s not on 
the jury!” 
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He was in earnest. He meant what he said. The justice of 
what he said was affirmed by sudden silence. 

“But about this here woman?” said Clay Freeman to Simp- 
son. “What of her?” 

“T ain’t real sure,” answered Simpson, obviously trying to 
be honest, but at the same time feeling too aggrieved at women 
to want a guilty one to escape. 

“Look at ’er again, clost,” said a juryman. 

“Hold your head up, gal,” said Freeman, getting from his 
barrel, approaching her. 

At his touch she looked up, startled, terrified. Her eyes 
glanced in terror about the circle of big men, roughly garbed, 
bearded, now silent, grimly motionless in the firelight, all star- 
ing at her. 

She broke out in Spanish, frantically pleading. Hales alone 
understood what she said: 

“Please, good sefiors, do not hurt me! I have done nothing! 
Oh, Holy Virgin, I pray! It is terrible, sefior, to be here! I 
but traveled with Benito to the man I love! Help me, dear 
good God, for I am afraid! Oh-Oh-Oh! Why, sefior, why do 
you look so at me!” 

“Can’t you talk English?’ demanded Freeman, frowning in 
a sort of helplessness. Then, commandingly, of Benito: 
“What’s she sayin’ ?” 

“No sabe, senor,’ said Benito, looking steadily and shrug- 
ging his shoulders. 

“You'll blastedly well savvy before we’re done with you! 
Didn’t you hear what Mr. Simpson said? You robbed him?” 

“No sabe, senor,’ said Benito imperturbably. 

Hales stepped from the crowd, crossed the small space bril- 
liantly lighted by the tossing tentacles of fire, and said to 
Freeman: 

“If you like, I’ll act as interpreter.” 

A hum of doubtful comment stirred through the crowd. 
Hales wore a sombrero. “Greaser!” floated up from many 
mouths. 

Clay Freeman looked him up and down; then: 

“Who are you?” 

“Hales. Dick Hales.” 
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“Who's he?” 

“Of the Venegos Rancho. Many years in California. At 
present on his way toward Sacramento to take service with 
Army scouts and help emigrants through the mountains.” 

“Um,” said Freeman, tipping forward his wide-brimmed hat 
and scratching the back of his head as he again looked at 
Hales from boots to sombrero: 

“Spanish, ain’t you?” 

NOue 

“The hell he ain’t! Jes’ look at that hat!” cried a voice 
from the crowd, and a few other voices took up the doubt. 
Some one shouted, “Don’t let him fool you, Clay!” 

Freeman beat his barrel vigorously ; then: 

“Who’s runnin’ this court! Who’s runnin’ it? You fellows 
shut up!” 

There was power in the man’s voice, command in his bear- 
ing. He gave the barrel’s side another thump, and slowly 
looked all about him. 

“If you care to, you may glance through these,” said Hales, 
drawing from his inside jacket pocket an oblong pouch. 

Freeman took the pouch, regarded it doubtfully, looked at 
Hales, then fumbled for a paper within. 

The girl, who had been staring in a sort of incredulous daze, 
suddenly pitched herself at Hales, grasping his body, sinking 
about his feet, staring at him, crying: 

“Oh, sefior, good sefor! Save me! I am Lucita Carrillo! 
These men, terrible men—I have done nothing but seek my 
José! Sefior, you will save me! Oh, the great good God has 
heard me!” 

“Who is this man?” Benito asked quickly, sharply. 

“Senior Hales, who stayed at my father’s rancho and met 
Don José!” 

“Ah,” said Benito and peered steadily at Hales. “The good 
God has heard you, sefiorita. I know of him.” 

Rapidly voices rose: 

“What’s she sayin’ ?” 

“It’s a trick, Clay! He knows ’er!” 

“He’s greaser hisself !” 

“Hang him, too!” 


Ca 
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“Don’t let him fool you, Clay!” 

The burly Freeman glared about him, turning this way and 
that; then when silence fell on the crowd, Freeman beat his 
barrel with slow deliberate blows and shouted: 

“Silence! If any fellow thinks he can run this court better 
*n it’s being run, just let him step out here an’ say so. Ain’t 
that right, boys?” 

Freeman turned toward the jury, and to a man the jury 
nodded gravely; some of them looked with studied challenge 
at the crowd, some bent forward and spit tobacco juice. And 
there was silence. Freeman had been a butcher in a central 
New York town before he joined the gold rush; and having 
been an honest man all his life, he knew but little of courts 
and procedure, but he did know that a court which put up with 
interruptions from onlookers was not much ‘of a court. 

When he was sure that there would be silence for some time, 
he fumbled with the documents in Hales’ pouch, and held one 
of them to the light while he read. He read slowly, spelling 
out some of the words to himself, and his lips moved in a low 
mumbling. Then he refolded the document, placed it with 
the others, unread, and handed the pouch to Hales. 

He lifted his voice purposely: 

“That one’s enough. This court ain’t got time for readin’ 
much. If you’ve been a captain in the Texas Rangers, I reckon 
you’re all right. 

“Boys, that there I just read is a letter from the Army. 
This here is Cap’n Richard Hales of the Texas Rangers. That 
there paper says he’s been a scout an’ a good one, an’ he speaks 
Spanish like a greaser. Glad to meet you.” Freeman put out 
his hand, then—“Now if you'll just tell us what this girl’s got 
to say for herself. Don’t make much difference what the other 
fellow says because a 

“This girl,” said Hales, “is only a child. I know of her 
family. I stopped at their rancho when I came from the south 
to San Francisco. She says that the man she loves is some- 
where in this part of the country. She has been trying to find 
him.” 

“Then what’s she doin’ with this fellow? Ask him if he 
didn’t rob Tom, here?” 
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Hales asked: Benito answered: 

“Tf I say yes, or if I say no, it will be the same, sefior. So 
I say no.” 

“Tell him we’re goin’ to hang him,” said Freeman. Then, 
across his shoulder, toward the jury: “Ain’t that right, boys?” 

The jury gave off straggling answers, low-voiced, with em- 
‘phasis : 

“Sure are.” 

SYou bet." 

“That’s right.” 

Benito shrugged his shoulder. 

“Tell him,” said Freeman, “we’re goin’ to send him straight 
to hell, so he’d better confess.” 

Benito replied: 

“No, sefior. They can kill me. They can not send me as 
they say. The good God, He will do with me as He thinks 
best. The gringos, do they not rob us? Do they not kill us? 
No, sefior. A man dies because he can not live always. To- 
day—it is as well as tomorrow when you are dead.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and lighted a cigaret. 

This answer, translated literally, was not pleasing; the re- 
proach made some who heard it a little indignant; the indiffer- 
ence to punishment somehow seemed to cheat the punishment. 

“What’s she doin’ with him, Cap’n? Find out about that,” 
said Freeman. 

Benito explained with a brevity that was not usual when 
he spoke, but the shadow of Death had perhaps impressed him 
more than he showed in other ways: 

“Sefior, Don José gave to me a letter and said, “To Lucita, 
Benito. To Lucita, and bring me an answer.’ 

“T lay on the hillside till 1 found one to carry my letter to 
the beautiful sefiorita. I waited for the answer. She came 
out of darkness. She said, ‘Benito, Don José writes me and 
says good-by; that he loves none and will ever love none but 
me; but while he has life he will fight with gringos, and when 
he is dead he will pray God to hate them; so I must forget 
him, my José! But, Benito, I love him. If I stay, I shall die. 
Benito, take me or here, now, I kill myself.’ 

“I took her on my horse until I reached our rancho. I gota 
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horse there for her. All of every day I begged that she would 
go back; but her answer was: ‘On, Benito! On!’ When I 
came to where Don José said I would find him, he was not 
there. I do not know where he has gone, but the sefiorita said, 
‘On, Benito! On!’ We went on to where I thought he might 
be. Today these men seized us.” 

Hales asked: 

“Ts this true, sefiorita ?” 

“It is true, sefior.” 

Hales had hardly begun putting her story into English be- 
fore, out of listening silence, a voice boomed: 

“De Soler’s woman! Hang ’er, too!” 

Voices broke out—saloons were near, many men had been 


drinking. 
“Hang ’er!”—“Whip ’er!’—“Hang ’er!’—‘“De  Soler’s 
woman !”—“Hang ’er!” 


“She’s one o’ them like cheated Tom!” 

Other voices rose angrily: 

SNe (22 

“Hang a woman!” 

“You’re crazy !” 

“A woman!” 

The crowd began to stir, to shove, to surge. Men shouted 
loudly at men who stood at their elbows. The way Tom Simp- 
son had been cozened by a de Sola woman stung many of them 
to reckless wrath, and these men made the most noise. There 
was the mingled cry of “Rope!” and “Whip!” and the oaths 
of men who said that such a thing should not be. 

“How about it?” said Hales into Freeman’s ear. “Are you 
with me? No man lays a hand on her!” 

Freeman struck his barrel and shouted, but the crowd did 
not hear. It was surging. Men were pushing and being 
pushed. Arms waved aloft, oaths burst. 

Lucita, on the ground, clung to Hales’ knees and stared in 
terror. Benito sidled closer to them, but he showed no fear, 
though his eyes glanced sharply this way and that, looking for 
a chance to dodge out of the uproar. 

Some one threw dried boughs upon the fire, and instantly it 
leaped high, throwing its glare into the faces of the crowd, 
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sending flickers of light into the heavy shadows that closed in 
as the flames fell only to toss themselves up again writh- 
ingly. 

Men in the crowd had become wildly angry. Some were in- 
furiated by the idea that being a woman could save a woman 
from justice. In any crowd, drunken men make the most 

_noise. The mob passion swayed some who were not drunk. 
‘Other men pushed at them, pulled, shouted pleas that were 
not heard. The crowd trembled with the surge of struggle. A 
man broke through, crying: 

mb ligetterY: 

Hales’ revolver came from its holster in a level aim at the 
fellow’s head. 

“Back!” said Hales, and the man sagged backward, step by 
step. 

“Up here, jury!” Freeman bellowed. ‘Up here an’ defend 
your prisoners! That’s what a jury’s for, an’, by God, this 
court’s goin’ to run itself somehow!” 

The twelve good men and true, peers of the land, came off 
their bench and bunched resolutely about Lucita, encircling 
Benito, facing the crowd, and their hands fumbled at the han- 
dles of their revolvers. They knew no more of courts than 
Freeman knew; but they knew what they thought was right, 
and they stood in their tracks, ready to do whatever they 
thought needful to be done. 

The men of the crowd shouted hot words into one another’s 
faces, waved fists, shoved, struggled, roared in menace. 

The great primeval hills lay darkly against the starlit sky, 
and now and then the hills with wondering echo, repeating the 
word as if in astonishment, caught up some man’s fierce shout. 
The pines of the high crest stood like serried sentinels, aloof, 
motionlessly watchful of the noisy men in the little valley far 
below, that trampled about in anger and talked with wild 
words; and the hurrying river, with the chant of the wilder- 
ness in its rapids, flowed on with tumbling eagerness, fleeing to 
its great mother, the sea; hurrying through ripples and around 
bends as if to escape from these bearded creatures that dug into 
it with picks and shovels, plundering its treasure—treasure 
gathered grain by grain through the centuries. 
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“There’s too much talk now!” Freeman bellowed. “Throw 
him out!” 

The man who had grabbed at Lucita was jerked back into 
the crowd, pushed, shunted, shoved, knocked roughly from one 
to another until he was thrust from the outer circle and into 
darkness. 

“Now,” cried Freeman, leaping to his barrel, brandishing his 
stick, “this here court will continue to run itself without 
lawyers !” 

A clatter of cheers went up. 

“We'll take a vote!” Freeman shouted. 

More cheers. 

“Them that is for lettin’ this here court an’ jury do its duty, 
stand over here. Them that wants her hung, get over there!” 

It was nothing new to have the camp vote by falling into 
groups; and Freeman, who had the gift of strategy, indicated 
the positions in such a way that those who would defend the 
woman were gathered near to her. Men came rapidly out of 
the crowd, and from the far edges of the crowd where they 
had stood in silence. There was no doubt as to the sentiment 
of the great majority. 

“Why, even here’s Tom Simpson hisself,” shouted Freeman, 
pointing with his club, “who’s got more reason than you fel- 
lows for wantin’ justice done, an’ he’s votin’ the girl ain’t 
guilty!” 

Simpson straightened up in a kind of proud surprise. He 
had simply stood in his tracks from the time the crowd grew 
stormy, without any thought that’ he was casting his vote. Re- 
proaches from the very small minority that stood in darkness 
were thrown at him; but Simpson shook his head and shouted 
back: 

“T said all along it wasn’t her!” 

“Then why,” yelled an aggrieved voice, “didn’t you talk up 
loud so we could hear ?” 

“There wouldn’t a-been no vote if we could a-heard you!” 

“We don’t want no innercent woman hung even if she ort 
a-be!” 

“What about the man—do we hang him?” 

There was a pause. A sudden voicelessness fell upon them. 
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From the top of his barrel Freeman looked about. For a mo- 
ment the very rush of the river could be heard, and the great 
silence of the wilderness that is like a vague and nearly noise- 
less sound seemed pressing upon the camp of Fan Fare Bar 
as men, that but a moment before had been noisy with anger, 
stood with hushed breath. 

~._ Deep-voiced and slowly, Freeman spoke: 

“The court finds him guilty an’ he’ll be hung now, right 
away. Bring a rope.” 

There was no cheering, only a murmuring babble, the stir 
and press of men shifting about to get where they could see. 

“Come,” said Hales, putting an arm about Lucita, “we must 
go from here.” 

Trustingly she pressed against him, and looked with fright 
at the men who were grim, nearly silent, waiting for some- 
thing, she knew not what. 

“Come, Benito,” she said quickly. “Come with Sefior Hales 
from these terrible men.” 

Benito took off his hat, bowed, spoke softly: 

“T remain, sefiorita. It is nothing but a little death. Light 
a candle for me and say a prayer if Benito seems worth so 
much to you.” 

Hales took her away. The crowd parted with staring silence. 
She was crying again, not understanding why those men would 
hurt Benito, not understanding why Sefior Hales could not 
save him, too. 
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A rope was thrown across a limb of the twisted pine; a 
noose was made; the barrel was moved, and Benito, with hands 
tied and the noose about his neck, was helped to the top of 
the barrel. They thought that his dark face looked strained, 
even pale, in the firelight. 

The rope was drawn snug. 

“He ought to confess, now!” said some one. 

“Now tell the truth, ’cause we’re goin’ to hang you anyhow,” 
said Freeman, standing before him, peering up. “Did you rob 
Mr. Simpson?” 
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“No sabe, senor,” said Benito, shaking his head and trying 
to smile. 

What need to know this barbarous tongue of the wild gringos 
when it was his own, as the good padres had told him in his 
childhood, that was spoken in heaven! 

And so he died. 
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All the hotels of the mining camps were conducted on what 
is known as the American plan: the meals were included in 
the price of a bed. These beds were nearly always bunks along 
the sides of a big room; a year or so later the big hotels had 
two or three eight by ten bedrooms; but in ’49 nearly all of 
the hotels had merely tiers of bunks, into which the miners 
threw themselves fully dressed. At times the proprietor, pos- 
sibly with a view to the care of his blankets, posted the 
notice : 


GENTLEMEN ARE REQUESTED NOT TO GO TO BED IN THEIR BOOTS 


Hales inquired from men in the darkness as he passed by 
them which was the largest hotel and how to find it. He was 
told by some that the largest hotel was the Empire; by others, 
Fred’s House; and Fred’s House being the nearest he went to 
it. 

Not a light was burning there. Everybody from bartender 
to cook appeared to have gone to the hanging. Hales went in 
through the wide doorway, which was without a door and 
would not have one until the winter rains came. The room 
was darker than the night, for roof and walls shut out the stars. 
Lucita clung to him as if fearful that something in the dark 
would seize her. 

He struck a match, and holding it above his head caught the 
flickering glimpse of a rough bar that ran clear through the 
shadows, as if endless, and behind the bar were shelves on 
which was a motley array of bottles, canned goods, blankets. 
Hotels were also grocery stores. There were rough tables and 


rough chairs. 
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A low hoarse voice, edged with pain, spoke out of the dark- 
ness : 

“Candle there at the end of bar, pard. Lantern too, some- 
tetes.” 

Hales, striking another match and half groping, with Lucita 
holding to his arm as she followed with anxious peering to- 
ward where the voice had spoken, found the candle and lighted 

it. The small flame burned with a mild spluttering as if in 
petulance at having so much darkness to overcome. 

He pulled a chair from a table, saying, “Sit here, Lucita.” 
She sat down, but instantly jumped up and held to him as he 
went across to where a big young miner sat in a chair with 
one leg stiffly before him on a plank that reached to another 
chair. A blanket was folded over the leg. 

“You've been hurt,” said Hales, by way of saying something. 

“Yes. You bet,” said the miner, one of many known 
throughout the camps as “Yank.” A sense of suffering ema- 
nated from him. His face was bearded. His eyes sunken, 
feverish with pain. “I got a leg smashed. Rock she shore 
fell on it. Doctors here say I can’t live ’less it’s cut off. Say 
I'll shore die quicker if it is cut off. So what’s a feller to do? 
An’ she shore hurts. Hurts bad. Me an’ my pard we built a 
cabin to winter in, but I was brought down here to the hotel 
so I could be took care of better. Guess I ain’t got long to 
live. Ain’t that the little Mex-girl? An’ air you a greaser ?” 

This man too looked like one of the sons of Titans, young, 
bearded, powerful, crippled. The flickering shadows played 
about his eye sockets, into which pain seemed to have bur- 
rowed. There was the moist glint of suffering on his fore- 
head, but no wince or whine in his voice. He looked steadily 
at Lucita. ‘ 

“Purty little thing, ain’t she? Some o’ the boys they was 
drunk, I reckon, ’cause nobody in Fan Fare ’d hurt a woman. 
No. Not in this here camp.” 

“Have you any women here, good women?” asked Hales. 

“Oh, you bet. Fan Fare’s got two women in ’er. There ’s 
Mrs. Gubbins. She ’s a real woman. Come ’crost the plains 
with Gubbins. Drove the oxen when he was flat on his back, 
sick. Got two chilern. The other woman she’s just a lady an’ 
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does washin’ for the miners—cusses worse ’n any man in 
camp. I don’t like to hear a lady cuss. It don’t seem fittin’, 
does it? But she’s a real lady anyhow. You bet! But Mrs. 
Gubbins she’s our kind of woman. She took powerful good 
care o’ me when I was first hurt. Ever’ day most she comes 
up here to see me now. There’s nothin’ like a good woman to 
make a feller feel a damn fool for bein’ one. 

“There’s two dude gamblers went off to bring in some 
ladies to Fan Fare. They was due back here today. They’re 
goin’ to put ’em here at Fred’s House. There used to be two 
ladies here, but Clay Freeman an’ the boys asked ’em to light 
out after one night they took Hick’ry’s pouch. Hick’ry he 
*lowed that he give ’em the pouch, ’cause he don’t want no 
ladies to git into trouble over him. But the ladies they was 
awful anxious to give it back to him an’ git. So they did. 
Them gamblers said this was too big a camp not to have some 
real ladies, so they went off to git em. When they come Mrs. 
Gubbins she won’t be comin’ up here so much to see me. She’s 
a prayerful woman, Mrs. Gubbins is. 

“T reckon me havin’ my leg hurt so I can’t dance an’ carry 
on makes me feel different *bout things than I useter. The 
boys they carry me out o’ my bunk ever’ mornin’ an’ tote me 
back ever’ night, so I jes’ set here an’ look on a lot. Me bein’ 
a dyin’ man like, I think things I never thought a-fore, the 
which bein’ mostly what a fool I allus been. I dug as much 
dust as the rest, but like the rest I spent ’er too. Here comes 
the boys now. The hangin’ ’s over.” 

The miners, with something like the sound of storm in the 
hum of voices and tramp of feet, came with a rush toward 
Fred’s House. In the same way they were going into other 
saloons. Anybody with a shack of cloth or lumber, a gallon of 
whisky and a few tin cups, might have a saloon; with a table 
and a few stools this might also be a gambling house. 

Fred’s House was a one-story structure, built entirely of 
rough lumber. 

Hung through the rafters and draped all about the large 
barroom was red calico. Its brilliant color gave the bleak 
barrenness of rough lumber a flush of warmth. 

The men came with trampling rush and babble into the bar- 
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room, calling for drinks before they reached the bar. Fred, a 
fellow with a large mustache and the professional air of good 
fellowship of the tavernkeeper hopped and shouted behind the 
bar. Fred was noisily agreeable and talked much. His part- 
ner was one Black Perry, a sullen and evil-eyed man. 

Men lighted candles and the lantern. There was a tumultu- 
ous bawling for drinks, and supper. The men now remem- 

«_ bered that they had forgotten to eat. 

A miner bearing a glass of whisky came over to the crippled 
Yank, asking: 

“How air ye, pard?” 

“Fine, Joe. Ever’thing go off all right?” 

“Y-e-es,” said Joe doubtfully, looking at Hales and the girl. 
“Here, git outside o’ this, pard.” 

“Here’s how!” said Yank, and drank. 

“Mr. Gubbins isn’t here, is he?” asked Hales. 

“Him?” said Joe, with no friendliness. “Not more’n likely 
he ain’t. His missus don’t ‘low him to do much celebratin’.” 

“She’s a good woman,” said Yank. 

“Was Gubbins a friend 0’ yourn?” asked Joe. 

“No,” said Hales. “But I thought perhaps Mrs. Gubbins 
might take care of this girl tonight.” 

“We don’t like greasers none too well in Fan Fare,” said 
Joe, doggedly. 

“Now, joe, that there ain’t no way for to talk!” 

“Tl talk whatever way you say, pard. But I got to feel like 
I can’t help,” said Joe, looking humbly at his partner. Then 
to Hales with an almost savage tone: “You see him? His 
leg’s all busted an’ he’s got to die, so the doctors say. I don’t 
know what good doctors is if they can’t fix up a man like him! 
I was down in a hole 4 

“Shut up, you Joe!” 

“Shet up yoreself, pard! I was down in a hole an’ a big 
boulder she jarred loose jes’ above an’ started for the hole. 
Pard here he jumped right in front o’ that there rock. He 
didn’t stop ’er. Goda’mighty hisself ’d had to push some to 
stop ’er. She went right over him, but he shore turned her 
out o’ the way so she didn’t come down in the hole. I’d been 
smashed like a cricket y’ step on. That’s what he done for me, 
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_an’ I can’t do nothin’ for him. I’m for hangin’ all doctors. 
They’re spry enough when you’ve got a bellyache an’ charge 
an ounce or two for a little smear 0’ somethin’ out of a bottle 
—but when a man like him ’s hurt, they can’t do nothin’! 

There was silence between the partners, or pardners as it was 
more sacredly known in the mines. Yank looked down into 
his emptied glass of whisky, and Joe stared with the solemn 
ache of helplessness at the man who suffered, waited for death, 
and did not complain. 

Men were drinking and stamping about at the bar. There 
was the intermittent thud, thud, thud, thud of heavy pouches 
being dropped on the bar, from which the unctuous Fred and 
the thievish Black Perry took liberal pinches. 

“We're goin’ to have some girls by tomorrow, boys,” said 
Fred, with a large, jovial air. “We'll have to have a dance to 
celebrate. Fan Fare’s too big a camp not to have the infloonce 
of purty ladies. Them gentlemen allowed they’d be back by 
tonight, shore.” 

Fred beamed with something of a satyrish leer on his full 
face, and cast hopeful glances at the men. Some said, “’Ray 
f’r the ladies!” and some said nothing. 

One or two monte games were started, and a few men, with 
a bottle of whisky on the table and tin cups at their elbows, 
were beginning to play poker. 

Many men from a distance stared at Lucita, looked hard at 
Hales, spoke conjecturally in low voices. 

“How bout supper?” bawled a lusty voice. 

Such a noisy chorus went up, demanding supper, that Fred, 
with gestures that he meant as a playful pretense of alarm, 
hurried off to see if the cook was properly busy. 

“Tell me,” said Hales, “how will I find Gubbins’ cabin?” 

Joe looked at him, then at Yank, again at Hales. 

“IT don’t reckon as how you will find it, “less you know where 
to look.” 

“Take ’im down there yoreself, Joe. An’ tell Mrs. Gubbins 
thank’er for that rice soup she sent up this mornin’.” 

Joe looked doubtful. He glanced without favor at Hales, 
frowned at Lucita; then with resolution: 

“All right. Come on.” 


’ 


CHAPTER XIII 


Z 


Gubbins’ cabin was about a half mile from the hotel. Mrs. 
Gubbins, before she would let her husband work his new claim 
at Fan Fare, had insisted upon four walls and a roof, with a 
window. The cabin was reached by a winding trail that circled 
perilously among holes, some of them abandoned, which the 
miners, with no time to spend shoveling dirt unless to get at the 
gold, did not refill. Drunken men frequently broke their necks 
by toppling into such holes. 

Joe was uncommunicative. He said little more than, “Watch 
out here,” or “This here hole caved in on two fellers. Killed 
?em both.” 

From a distance as they approached the cabin, Hales saw 
the faint light through the doorway, and heard a woinan’s 
voice, loud and sharp. Children were yelling in shrill merri- 
ment. The woman simply lifted her voice above their racket. 

“., . a blamed shame, Pete Gubbins! That’s all I got to 
say! A blamed shame! The idee of you men takin’ the life 
of a feller critter what God A’mighty give jes’ as much life to 
as he done to you! I don’t care if this here is Californy—'t 
ain’t no reason for men bein’ worse ’n Injuns! Don’t set there 
askin’ me what I'd a-done! That ain’t no fair way for to talk. 
I’m tellin’ you you men done wrong, an’-——” 

The two children, a boy of about four, a girl a year older, 
with their little tummies full of hot beans, cold river water and 
mother’s freshly baked bread, had cut holes in a piece of old 
canvas and were trying to make their dog, some sort of hope- 
less mongrel, wear a dress. The dog, who had brought these 
children across the plains, had licked ‘lasses off their little 
hands by way of sharing their dainties, and had warily watched 


the wagon when the whole family slept in a dead fatigue, now 
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_ suffered the indignity of a nightgown with only a mild scram- 
bling and writhing. 

At the first sound of footsteps the dog broke away, bounded 
to the doorway and barked furiously. Then, recognizing the 
miner, Joe, wriggled his body and wagged his tail apologeti- 
cally, trying to pretend that his barking was merely a joke; and 
to make sure that was understood he thrust his wet nose against 
Joe’s hand. The dog sidled off from Hales, approached cau- 
tiously, sniffing with great interest at the leather garments; but, 
having decided that Hales was all right, and meant no harm 
to the Gubbins family, the mongrel nosed Lucita’s dress and 
seemed pleased when she, a little nervously, patted his head 
and spoke in the softest tone he had heard since the Gubbins 
babies babbled wordless prattle at him. 

As he reentered the cabin the children, with screaming 
play, dodged recklessly between men’s legs, cornered their dog 
under the table, and with laughter loud as war cries dragged 
him off to the indignity of a dress. Strangers were too com- 
mon for these children to give them much attention. 

Fan Fare was almost as proud of these children as of its 
rich diggings; miners saved pretty rocks for them, brought 
them captured gray squirrels and blue jays—which Mrs. Gub- 
bins promptly turned loose. “They git sickly in boxes an’ it 
gives me a smothery feelin’ to see ’em there,” she said. 

Mrs. Gubbins was young, thin, darkly tanned. She wore her 
hair in a knot at the back of her head. Her dress was of 
calico. Her sleeves were rolled up. She had sharp steady eyes 
and a firm mouth; her face was pinched, her nose sharp. She 
was of the tireless breed that will not wear out, and will not 
give in. She had driven their wagon across the Humboldt 
Sink while her husband was flat on his back, half-dead, and the 
children lay gasping for air, moaning for water. With ox 
goad in one hand and the Bible in the other, because, as she 
said of it, simply, “It gives a helpful feelin’ like havin’ holt 
o’ His hand,” she had pushed across that pit of desolation 
where hundreds abandoned their wagons, oxen and cattle per- 
ished, men, women and children died. She had come through, 
though in her own words: 

“T was clear like crazy. I daresn’t open my mouth ’cause the 
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dust it was thick as the skeeters in an Indiany swamp whar 
we come from. But ever’ time them cattle’d stall, I’d say, 
‘God help us!’ anyhow. Then I’d give ’em a prod hard as I 
could an’ lean agin the wagon wheel—shovin’! And ever’ time 
she’d budge, ’r I wouldn’t be here now! 

“T hear tell there’s some folks don’t b’lieve in God A’mighty. 
Queer folks they must be! I jest wisht I could take ’em crost 

__the trail we come over. They’d b’lieve in Him mighty strong, 
I bet you—’r they wouldn’t git through. No, sir-ee, they 
wouldn’t! The time ain’t never goin’ a-come when I don’t give 
Him praise f’r keepin’ me on my feet there in the Humboldt!” 

She now came to the doorway with— 

“Howd’y, Joe? Howd’y folks? How’s Yank?’ With a 
keen long stare at Lucita as she spoke: “You folks come right 
in an’ set. Ain’t had supper yit, I hope. Pete, git off that 
cheer! What’s yore name, miss?” 

Pete Gubbins was a lank sort of man, strong enough now, 
slow of movement, rather silent by nature as well as by neces- 
sity when near Mrs. Gubbins. His wife’s word was very 
nearly law, though they did have a pretty strong difference be- 
tween them on whether to go on with mining or to get them- 
selves a farm. 

The cabin was lighted by a candle stuck into an inverted 
bottle from which the bottom had been broken. The neck of 
the bottle was thrust into a knothole of the table. 

“This here,” said Joe awkwardly, “is Cap’n Hales. He’s 
been a soldier an’ now he’s goin’ up to help emigrants over the 
mountains this fall. I reckon as how that ’l! make you like 
him some. *Twas him that kept the boys from gittin’ reckless 
when they was for hangin’ ’er too”—he poked an arm toward 
Lucita—“an’ he wants to have a talk with you-all. Yank he 
said to bring ’em. I got ’o git back an’ see ’bout Yank. ’By.” 

Joe, having done his duty, hurried off. 

“Peter Gubbins!” Mrs. Gubbins turned on her husband 
with voice pitched at its top note. She shook a menacing finger. 
Lucita edged closer to Hales, holding tightly, afraid of the 
woman’s voice, of her flashing anger. “You didn’t tell me you 
fellers nearly hung a woman! You didn’t! You knowed bet- 
ter! Hang a woman! Think I’m goin’ to have my chilern 
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_ brought up whar there’s such goin’s-on? I’m shamed o’ you, 
Pete Gubbins. I’m ’shamed o’ the whole kit an’ caboodle of 
ye {72 

“Maria, you see we didn’t!” said Gubbins helplessly. “I 
was one 0’ them as voted agin it from the first—wasn’t I, mis- 
rene: 

Hales, knowing very well that with a wife like Mrs. Gub- 
bins to face Pete could not have voted otherwise than he 
claimed, answered: 

“Yes, Mrs. Gubbins.” 

“Well, ye listened to talk about it! An’, Pete Gubbins, I’ll 
tell you onct ag’in for all time I’m tired o’ these here minin’ 
camps.. I want some ground an’ a home for my chilern. We’re 
goin’ light out o’ here jes’ as soon a 

“Maria,” Gubbins protested, “we got company-folks 

“Then git off that cheer! Set down, miss. I bet you-all 
ain’t had supper yit, an’ there’s plum plenty: 7 

They had been having supper on a rough table without cover- 
ing of any kind. An iron kettle of beans was the source of 
most of the supper. A huge, blackened, battered coffeepot 
was on the table. Coffee, when they could get it, came in the 
beans and was ground by being put into a canvas bag and 
smashed between stones. On the table was also a flat chunk 
of bread, a slab of salt pork. There were no forks. The 
spoons were of horn. Two or three times a week they bought 
beef from the camp butcher to whom cows were brought by na- 
tive drovers. 

“We don’t have no oysters an’ such stuff,’ as Mrs. Gubbins 
said at times, “’cause they ain’t worth what you got to pay 
for that there truck. We jes’ put by what Pete takes out 0’ 
the diggin’s, ’cause I want a home, with some cows an’ chickens 
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an’ a garden 
Hales explained to Mrs. Gubbins that Lucita understood no 
word of English; that she was the daughter of a high-caste 
Spanish family. 
“T don’t know what to do with her. She refuses any sug- 
gestion of returning home. I don’t know how I would get her 
home if she would go. You see, she has been foolish because 


she ioves a man.” 
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“Tt do beat all,’ said Mrs. Gubbins, when she had heard 
Lucita’s story, “what fools us women can be over a man! I 
mind how I thought I jes’ shore would die if Pete Gubbins 
married some other gal!” 

With arms akimbo she gazed intently at Lucita, then asked 
abruptly : 

“What'd you think, Mr. Hales, *bout farmin’ as ag’in minin’ ?” 

Pete Gubbins glanced at him beseechingly, but Hales said: 

“Mrs. Gubbins, I know nothing of mining. I don’t know 
how long this gold will last. But I do know something of 
California land. It is very rich. If you can get where there is 
water, or where water can be put on it, you can raise anything. 
The Spaniards get vegetables and grain by hardly stirring the 
ground. The climate is mild all the year. I am a rancher.” 

“We're goin’ to light out o’ here,” she announced firmly, 
looking not at her husband but at the two tumbling children 
whose baby hands the mongrei mouthed in playful protest. 

“Y’ jes’ know she can stay right here with me!” said Mrs. 
Gubbins, gazing upon the dark-eyed, rich bloom of a child 
who stared wistfully and in doubt at this sharply featured, 
harshly voiced woman. 

There were two bunks in the cabin, an upper and a lower, 
one for the children, one for the man and wife. The doorway 
was without a door. The precious window, on which Mrs. 
Gubbins had been insistent, had glass bottles mortised with mud 
for a pane. There were no window panes in the camp, and, 
mostly, white canvas or sheeting served for glass when win- 
dows were closed against the weather. 

“Pete, you go up to the hotel with Mr. Hales to stay. An’ 
don’t you go an’ git tight, neither. Hear me?” 

Pete, with all the awkwardness of a man of the house re- 
buked before company-folks, protested vaguely that he never 
got “tight,” as overindulging at the mouth of a bottle was 
called. 

While he was puttering about to find his pipe and tobacco— 
the children had the pipe and were trying to teach the dog to 
smoke, like daddy, as well as wear a dress like maw’s—Mrs. 
Gubbins, as she called it, “lit into the doctors” for the way 
they treated Yank. 
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“Know what’s the matter with them fellers! Four doctors 
up an’ down this here bar. They know he’il die less they cut 
off his leg, but they ’fraid! Yes, sir. Dr. Perle, he’s jes’ a 
young feller an’ more hones’ than the others, he tol’ me his- 
self, “Mrs. Gubbins, I'll tell ye hones’ Injun, if I should cut 
off Yank’s leg an’ he died, as he shore would, the miners’d 
say I was a pore doctor, an I’d lose all my practise.’ 

“That’s what he tol’ me right to my face. Know what I 
tol’ him? I said, says I, ‘Doc Perle, you’re a mighty pore 
specyman of a doctor, you are, if you don’t do yore best to help 
a sufferin’ feller critter, what’s as fine a man as Yank is! So 
there!’ 

“T hate cowards, Mr. Hales. I hate ’em! That’s one thing 
*bout Pete. He’s quiet an’ he’s poky, Mr. Hales, but this 
here man o’ mine when he gits his dander up ain’t afeard 0’ 
nothin’. I’ve seen him stand up to Hf 

“Now, Maria!” Pete begged; then, strategically—“Come on, 
Cap’n. Le’s be moseyin’ a 

As they walked off, Mrs. Gubbins shouted piercingly after 
her husband, telling him to behave himself up there at the 
camp. 
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Out of the backwoods they came, hundreds, thousands, of 
those women; uneducated, harsh of voice, unmannerly in the 
manner of daintily reared women, but pure of spirit and fear- 
less. They marched on foot in step with husbands, fathers, 
brothers, reading their Bibles by the light of camp-fires on the 
plains, following as surely as did ever the chosen of the Lord 
the cloud by day, the pillar of fire by night; encompassed by 
dangers, they sang their hymns with the glow of smoldering 
embers on their faces, and lifted their faces to the stars 
searching out the countenance of God, beseeching His mercy 
with words of inviolable faith. They passed through the 
Shadow of the Valley of Death, miracles attended them and 
they did not perish; they pressed on, giving courage to those 
about them, sustained by the strength that is Womanhood; and 
when they entered the Golden State, they demanded not gold, 
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but homes, schools for their children, houses for the worship of 
God. 

It was the women of ’49 and the ’50’s, gaunt, fierce-eyed, un- 
afraid, refined by a faith that is greater than grace of speech 
or smoothness of manner, wives and daughters worthy of men 
who dared the deserts and the mountains—it was these women 
who laid the hearthstones of California. 
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When Pete Gubbins and Hales reached Fred’s House two 
other women had arrived in Fan Fare Bar; women of that 
calling old as the flesh of man, and wherever men go they 
come. 

They had now retired to such privacy as could be given them 
in that one-story hotel, which meant that Fred himself had 
turned over to them the room used by himself and his partner, 
Black Perry, where the girls now washed themselves of travel 
stains, and were putting on those brilliant dresses and gewgaw 
trappings that give flash and sparkle to worn and lusterless 
women. 

They were Betty and Lotta, who falsely called themselves 
sisters, probably because they belonged to the ancient sister- 
hood; they were part French, but said that they were Ameri- 
can girls. They were dead tired, and would have liked nothing 
better than to drop into even the hardest bunk of the camp and 
sleep as they fell. But Fred, who had an eye for business as 
well as a weakness for debauchery, said the boys were all 
primed for a celebration and would be powerfully disappointed. 
Besides, their masters, the young dude gamblers, late of San 
Francisco, demanded that they look their most charming and be 
as spirited as if neither were weighted by more years than 
are comfortable for any woman. 

The barroom was well filled with men, most of whom had 
eaten, for the second table had been filled, and the stragglers 
were at the third. In the mining hotels, as on the steamboats 
that ran to Sacramento and Stockton, when a meal was ready 
it was announced by shout or gong, and every man who wanted 
to eat made a rush for the dining-room, scrambled into a seat, 
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| began to grab food; those that were crowded out retired to the 


barroom to wait until the luckier men had fed, when the sec- 
ond table would be called; then, if necessary, a third. 

A lantern, the only one in the room, swung from a rafter. 
Many candles were burning. 

There was a group of men standing about Yank, and Gub- 
bins paused there. Hales, in passing, heard Yank’s deep voice 
saying slowly: 

“She shore does hurt, boys. She shore does 

Hales glanced at the faces that hung over him, bearded, 
strong, silent faces, full of pain and sense of helplessness; 
young Titans who could tear down a mountain or flume a 
river, but could not ease the pain in the crushed leg of one of 
their own men. 

“Damn the doctors!” said a deep voice, and Hales recognized 
the tone of Yank’s surly partner, Joe. 

Other men in the room were gambling and drinking. There 
was a nervous excitation in the air; voices were high pitched 
with the tense restraint that marks the last struggle with de- 
cency before the breaking loose of carousal. Women were 
there, women of the sort that tingle nerves, perfumed, giddy, 
wanton. Later these women were to be as familiar as the 
gambler’s black or green cloth thrown across the table where 
he made his game; but now they were exotically rare, and many 
of the men were sober enough to be half ashamed of them- 
selves, though disquieted by an eagerness for the roistering of 
women. 

The two gamblers, young blacklegs, but recently holding full- 
fledged membership in the Hounds, were in the dining-room, 
eating. 

Hales went to the bar. Black Perry, a heavy man with a 
dark scowl and the sign of having shaved three or four days 
before on his face, came up along the other side of the rough 
plank bar. 

“Ts there a letter here for Richard Hales?” 

He gave Hales an unpleasant scrutiny and asked with dis- 
favor: 

“Was you expectin’ mail?” 

axcsy, 
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“Then you’d better go over to that varmint what runs the 
Empire. He stands in with the feller what brings the mail. 
What y’ goin’ to have?” 

“Nothing,” said Hales, pointedly, and the two men for a 
moment eyed each other like old enemies. Perry was in shirt 
sleeves; he had on a collarless white shirt. The sleeves were 
folded above his hairy forearms, and the shirt was very dirty 

‘“—from long wear. 

As Hales turned away he heard Black Perry laugh heavily 
and say: 

“Greaser-lover !” 

Hales’ hand twitched toward the handle of his revolver. 
Blood warm as fire seemed to flow to the surface of his body. 
But ignoring the call to a quarrel he went out of the doorway, 
and walked angrily in the darkness, for a time without knowing 
which way he went. 

He presently heard steps near by and called. A miner an- 
swered and told him where to find the Empire Hotel, just over 
the way. 

“T hear they got girls to Fred’s House?” 

“T hear they have,” said Hales and went on. 

Before he noticed what was at hand, he found himself in 
the shadow of the twisted pine. Among the ashes of the big 
bonfire there were the gleaming crackles of light, like the bril- 
liant threads of cloisonné workmanship. Instinctively he 
glanced up, and there before him hung an oblong black blot. 
Hales’ throat became dry and tight. He paused for a moment, 
half moved by the impulse to cut the rope, let down the body; 
but, saying to himself, “He doesn’t know—he wouldn’t know 
anyhow,” again went on. 
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The Empire was as much like Fred’s House as one eggshell 
is like another. Many men were here too, drinking, playing 
cards, talking. 

Hales went to the bar. The bartender said: 


“You bet! There is a letter here for Richard Hales. You 
him ?” 
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“Two-fifty.” 

The charge for delivering letters to the more remote camps 
was sometimes as high as five dollars; the only mail service, 
until express companies developed their organization, was such 
as packers and freighters gave haphazardly for what profit they 
could get. 

Hales opened the letter, a fat one, and drew close to a candle. 

The Empire was lighted by candles only. It was not so difficult 
_ to get lanterns but it was hard to get oil. The letter was from 
_ Judge Deering, and contained much of interest. 
_ Judge Deering in an oratorical passion was direct and force- 
ful; in conversation he was rather long of breath, and sono- 
rous of period; but in writing he meandered through elaborate 
phrases as if half hopeful of concealing what he meant. 

Hales had quitted San Francisco while Anna was still des- 
perately ill. She was still under the care of Mrs. Preble, the 
preacher’s wife. 

Hales had said to Judge Deering: 

“T hope she dies; but while she lives—I have no faith now 
in her repentance. She has gone too far down. Yet because 
my brother loved her, no matter where she goes or what she 
does, I feel that I must try to see that she is looked 
after.” 

Judge Deering wrote also that it was being whispered about 
the city that Col. Nevinson was in a bad way, financially; he 
still owned a monopoly on lumber, but building was slack, and 
his reckless spirit had involved him in so many enterprises 
that it was a pure gamble as to whether he crashed or made 
millions. 

The judge reported that Ilona Tesla had firmly insisted upon 
placing her father’s affairs wholly in the hands of Deering & 
Taylor for settlement. 


—Col. Nevinson left for the mines on business. Miss Tesla con- 
tinues to reside at El Crucifijo, though, whatever Col. Nevinson 
may think of the matter, he is not now the owner of El Crucifijo. 
Miss Tesla’s detestation of gambling, sir, is such that she has 

required that every dollar be withdrawn, at whatever sacrifice, 
immediately. My respect and admiration for her increases with 
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each visit. She is accompanied as closely as her own shadow by 
an odd sort of rascal who, I understand, was formerly attached 
to our acquaintance of doubtful respectability, the Dona Elvira— 


The important piece of news in the letter was this: Mateo’s 
information about the true ownership of El Crucifijo had been 
confirmed. 

— Cowden had owned some land between El Crucifijo and the 
bay; but he had not owned El Crucifijo, though it was care- 
lessly known to Americans as Cowden’s Ranch. 

Cowden, who had been eager for money, evidently had taken 
no pains to explain to Col. Nevinson that he was selling less 
than the colonel bargained for; and the colonel, in verifying 
the Spanish deed, had taken it for granted that the landmarks, 
which he did not trouble himself to identify, included El Cruci- 
fijo itself. 

The de Coronals, who really owned it, had, with the indiffer- 
ence of an affluent Spanish family, abandoned the ill-fated El 
Crucifijo to whatever use any one who took possession of it 
cared to make. 

Hales had said to Judge Deering: 

“Tf this Mateo of yours knows what he is talking about, and 
the de Coronals are willing to sell, reasonably, buy the ranch 
for me, and say nothing to anybody.” 

As Hales refolded his letter he knew that he was the owner 
of historic El Crucifijo, and he smiled slightly, thinking of just 
how far Col. Nevinson would go into the air when he learned 
of this. 

At that moment Clay Freeman, who had been waiting until 
Hales finished with his letter came up. 

“Cap’n Hales, have a drink?” asked Freeman. 

“Certainly.” 

“T hear they got women in tonight over to Fred’s House.” 

“Yes, so I hear.” 

As they reached the bar other men gathered near, and thus 
spoke Clay Freeman, ex-butcher of Syracuse, N. Y., for any 
who cared to hear. 

“We got one lady in this here camp that is a lady. I mean 
Missus Gubbins. We got another one that though she does 
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cuss some an’ charge steep as a roof for washin’ of our duds, 
is also a lady. I mean Missus Jones. Fan Fare is proud of 
’em. But we ain’t proud of havin’ Fan Fare no rival of Sonora 
an’ Hangtown, like in San Francisco, where so many women 
strictly speakin’ ain’t ladies. Californy, she’s a free country I 
reckon, an’ folks can do as they like if they don’t steal nothin’. 
But I got a boy back in the States. He’s just a little shaver 
now. But when he’s half growed I want to be able to say to 
him, ‘Son, I’ve been around some an’ seen things, but I never 
wronged your maw, an’ I don’t want you ever to wrong the 
lady you marry, no matter how purty some other woman may 
look f’r a minute when you’re way off som’eres an’ think no- 
body won’t ever know nohow.’” 

He paused, and there was silence. It was plainer than men 
often offered one another on a subject almost, by common 
muteness, forbidden. No one made any comment. He had 
expected none. There was an uneasy shifting of feet, a nerv- 
ous clearing of throats, a preoccupied lighting of pipes and 
fiddling with whisky cups. A reflective blankness was shad- 
owed forth on many faces. The butcher of Syracuse had 
declared himself before all men; and the men, with a kind of 
awkward but true modesty, felt uncomfortable. 

“By the way,’ asked Hales of the men about him, “did any 
of you ever hear of a gambler named Dawes? I knew him 
slightly in San Francisco. I would not like to pass through a 
camp he happened to be in without looking him up and ex- 
changing a word or two.” 

One after another said no, or shook their heads. 

“Cap’n,” said Freeman, “this here is Doc. Perle. He was 
up the river today when we hung that fellow, but he’s heard 
the boys speakin’ a lot about you.” 

Hales looked into the face of a younger man than he had 
expected a camp doctor to be; it was a clean-shaven face with 
a somewhat boyish mouth, a sort of youthful eagerness, intelli- 
gent steady eyes. 

“T hear you’ve been with the Rangers, Captain. My brother 
was in the war. Lieut. Perle. He was on Scott’s staff. Maybe 
you've heard of him?” 

“I’m sorry, no,” said Hales. 
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He and Dr. Perle drew somewhat apart and talked for a 
time of war; then Hales asked: 

“Why don’t you cut off Yank’s leg?” 

Dr. Perle looked at him with surprise, then: 

“Tt would kill him.” 

—. “He'll die anyhow, won't he?” 

“Yes. Day by day I’ve seen it creeping up. He’s dying 
literally, inch by inch. It is terrible.” 

“Why not try it?” 

“Why, Captain, I’d have to cut his leg off almost at the 
thigh! I haven’t instruments, and he would die right on my 
hands. I would have to leave camp. I know these miners. I 
heard of a doctor at Sonora who tried to operate on a miner. 
The miner died. The doctor had to leave. The miners nearly 
lynched him.” 

“Yes,” said Hales. “I heard of that, too, when I was in 
Sonora. But that doctor was drunk. The miner did not want 
to be cut up. The doctor should have been lynched. This case 
is different. Why don’t you try?” 

Dr. Perle grew pale and stood thoughtful. 

“A man like Yank ought to have whatever chance you can 
give him,” said Hales. 

“But I’d have to cauterize his leg with hot iron—like doctors 
did three hundred years ago! I’m not enough of a surgeon, 
Captain Hales. I wouldn’t trust my own ligatures.” 

“Yank’s as good a man as those that stood the iron three 
hundred years ago. Give him a chance.” 

“There’s no place to operate. He’d have to be kept quiet 
for days. Bandages of cold water changed every two or three 
minutes.” 

“There’s Gubbins’ cabin. I'll help carry water.” 

“T haven’t instruments for that. I haven’t even a saw. His 
femur would be as thick as a cow’s!” 

“There must be something that would do. There’s a butcher 
in camp. Use his saw.” 

“My God!” said Dr. Perle weakly. 

“Why not talk it over with Joe and Yank?” 

“Oh, Yank’s willing enough. And I would—would, but I 
am afraid.” 
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“Do you think, Dr. Perle, that that brother of yours, the 
lieutenant, would have hesitated at anything that seemed his 
duty °” 

“No, no. No! But——” 

“But what?” 

“With the blood spurting from an artery, I know I couldn’t 
tie a ligature. Look at my hands, rough as a miner’s! I 
would have to cauterize!” 

“Then cauterize,” said Hales. “Yank’s too good a man not 
to have his chance.” 

The young doctor was deeply moved. He said: 

“Tf Joe and Yank and the boys understand—lI’ll do it, Cap- 
tain. I’ll do it tonight, now. But God help me!” 
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Clay Freeman said that he would go ask Mrs. Gubbins if 
her cabin might be used, though he knew that it could; and two 
men went with him. 

Some one went to Fred’s House and came back with Pete 
Gubbins and Joe, more surly than ever, full of curses because 
Fred’s House was wild with noise, and a fiddle kept the crowd 
dancing while Yank lay in his bunk suffering through all that 
racket. 

“T was jes’ comin’ anyhow to ask if we couldn’t bring Yank 
over to the Empire,” said Joe. “A man he shore don’t have 
many friends when he ain’t got two good legs.” 

“Y’m afraid he will die under the operation,” said Dr. Perle. 
“But I know he will if he isn’t operated on. If he’s willing 
Bib tryve 

“Yank ain’t afeard of death, Doc.” 

“The pain will be terrible, Joe.” 

“Yank he’s a man, Doc. I wisht to God you could cut off 
my leg an’ cure Yank that-away !” 

Clay Freeman came back with the news that Mrs. Gubbins 
was already fixing up her cabin for them. She had sent the 
two children and the Spanish girl up the river to Mrs. Jones, 
asking if they could stay the night. Two of the miners had 
taken them. 
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“Missus Gubbins she weren’t at all s’prised, boys, ’cause she’d 
been askin’ the Lord to make Doc Perle operate, an’ she ‘lows 
the Lord can make even a doctor do what he ought when it gets 
the time.” 

No one smiled. No one thought it amusing. It was not 
said as wit nor received as jest. Dr. Perle stood tense and 
pale, like a man who has been chosen for a duel with a foeman 
that is seldom beaten. 

A few of them went to Fred’s House, entered through the 
kitchen and to Yank’s bunk. 

The shouting and clattering from the barroom was tumultu- 
ous. The noise came through the ill-fitted walls as through a 
net. The whine of the fiddle was almost lost in the stamp and 
scrape of boots. It was like the festival of barbarians, power- 
ful, free-handed, half-drunken. Men shouted in auction bids 
for dances with the women of revelry. 

Clay Freeman held a candle in his hand as they gathered near 
Yank, and told him of what the doctor offered to do. 

“Well, Yank,” said Joe, “the Doc says it’ll hurt like hell 
an’ you're nearly shore to die.” 

“She can’t hurt worse, Joe, an’ I’m willin’ to take the 
chanct.” 

“Tl have to cauterize with hot iron, Yank,” said Dr. Perle. 

Yank’s deep eyes, full of pain, looked up steadily through the 
candlelight. 

“T don’t know what cauterize is, Doc, but go ahead.” 

“We'll need something better than candlelight—I ought to 
wait till morning > 

“No, you don’t, Doc. I feel I ain’t goin’ see mornin’. I been 
feelin’ it strong.” 

“T ought to have something for ligatures in case—but I know 
I can’t tie them!” 

“What would do? Any kind of string?” asked Hales. 

“The cat gut of that damn fiddle,” said the Doctor, listening. 
“That would be the thing. And that lantern. We have to have 
that lantern.” 

“All right, we'll git it, fiddle an’ all,” said Joe and started. 

“Wait,” said Freeman. ‘“We’ll call Fred out here an’ ex- 
plain.” 
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Fred came, jovially drunk, professionally agreeable, and, like 
an owlish-eyed satyr with a heavy black mustache, listened to 
Freeman, who said that Dr. Perle was going to operate. 

“Now ain’t that fine, boys. Yank’ll be hoppin’ around spry as 
a cricket. Come in an’ have a drink, boys. I ‘3 

“We want your lantern an’ them fiddle strings,” said Joe. 
“The doctor needs them strings for litertures.” 

“The lantern, sure, boys. I’d do anything. But the fid- 
dle he 

“T can find something else, I guess,” said Dr. Perle. 

“Tf them fiddle strings are the best, we’re goin’ to have ’em,” 
said Joe, glowering. 

“But the boys in there are on a spree. They won’t like it,” 
Fred protested. 

“T reckon as how they will if they know it’s for Yank. Any- 
how, I’m goin’ to git it, now. An’ any damn man that gits in 
my way’s goin’ to git hurt!” 

With that Joe pushed the satyrish Fred aside and started. 
Hales followed. Freeman came with them, and Fred, in the 
tavernkeeper’s alarm at seeing good business hurt, pushed be- 
hind Freeman. 

A new group of men entering attracted no notice. The rev- 
elry went on; and looking upon it, seeing the shaggy men, jo- 
vial, full of play, with laughter on their bearded mouths, it did 
not appear as grotesque and brutal as the noise had indicated. 
The weary women, their eyes ablaze with drunkenness, were 
good dancers, their bizarre costumes were, in that rough calico- 
hung hall, picturesque; and the noisy men did treat them with 
an exaggerated gallantry that was meant respectfully. 

Freeman, Joe and the agitated Fred went directly to the 
fiddler, who was jigging about on a little platform of planks 
and shouting the calls of the dance. He stopped suddenly as 
Joe’s upreaching hand grasped the fiddle by the neck. The 
dancers, left abruptly without music, gaped at him across 
shoulders, turning slowly, wonderingly. 

Hales went to the lantern, reached up, unhooked it, shook it 
near his ear to guess at the amount of oil. It was full, had been 
filled for the celebration. 

A hairy hand snatched at the lantern, a heavy voice said: 
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“Here what the hell you think you’re doin-—you damned 
greaser !” 

Hales hit Black Perry and Black Perry toppled backward, 
falling. 

A woman screamed, less out of fear than for the excitement 

__of ascream. There was an encircling grouping of men, an ex- 
plosive clamor for what had happened and why? 

Black Perry with a look in his eyes that showed the wish 
to do murder, rose slowly on one knee, glaring at Hales, and 
his hand fumbled with a bowie knife on his hip; with a sort 
of animalistic instinct he was judging the chances of a rushing 
lunge, steel against an undrawn gun, for he, and many men of 
that day, with good reason, believed a knife more deadly than 
a gun. 

With an oath a shrill voice shouted excitedly: 

“That’s Dick Hales! Don’t try it, Perry—he’ll kill you, 
sure!” 

Hales did not look toward the voice nor look aside when an- 
other cried: 

“Hales! Look out, Perry!” 

The young gamblers, ex-Hounds, knew him, and the excited 
blacklegs had cried their warning to one who was their friend. 

Black Perry’s courage did not equal his anger, and he arose 
with his right hand dabbling at a trickle of blood on his face. 

Joe roughly pushed through the circle, swore at Black Perry, 
said: 

“We want this here lantern for Yank. Doc Perle’s goin’ cut 
off his leg. What you mean i 

The miners were not much given to thinking of any man as 
a hero, but Yank was as nearly one as any man among them 
could be. He had tried to stop a boulder that would have 
squashed his pard, and they had seen him suffer, silently. 
Voices stormed at Black Perry, fists swayed in menace.. In- 
terfere with Yank’s operation, would he? 

He backed and twisted anxiously, trying to explain, blaming 
Hales for not saying what the lantern was for, that he would 
do anything for Yank. 

The fiddler struck up. He, by good luck, had extra strings. 
Joe had gazed with sullen desire on the fiddle itself. 
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Some of the miners who had been dancing now hotly swore 
that it was a shame to have such goings-on while Yank was 
having his operation; they argued and swore about it. Others 
protested that there wasn’t nothing they could do anyhow, so 
why not dance? But some of them, a few, with loud stamp- 
ing to show their protest, marched out of Fred’s House and 
went straight to the Empire, there to drink quietly out of sym- 
pathy for Yank, and await the news. 
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They carried Yank on an improvised stretcher of blankets 
and saplings ; four men bore the stretcher, and Joe held the lan- 
tern for their feet and gave warning of rough places and the 
holes. 

Overhead the stars danced brilliantly in a cloudless sky ; and 
all that Yank said from the time they left Fred’s House until 
they reached the cabin was: 

“Boys, I wonder if tomorrow night I’ll be up there settin’ on 
a star, lookin’ down at ol’ Fan Fare?” 

No one answered him. 

Dr. Perle and Hales followed. Over and over the Doctor 
said: 

“Why didn’t I wait till morning? I’ll need light. I should 
have waited till morning, but now he’s got it into his head that 
he will die, and a man that feels that way is half-dead already.” 

Once also he said reflectively : 

“T came to California more for the adventure than the gold. 
I don’t suppose anybody can understand—except a doctor— 
but I’m going to go through the biggest adventure I ever 
imagined before this night is over. I cut off a man’s finger 
once, but a leg!” 

Mrs. Gubbins was watching from the cabin door and came 
out quickly to meet them, and the men with the stretcher, by a 
common impulse, stopped as she bent over Yank, brushing his 
forehead, saying quietly: 

“You'll be all right, Yank. Don’t ye be ’feard o’ nothin’!” 

As she came from the doorway another figure appeared, sil- 
houetted grotesquely against the dim candlelight. This was 
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Mrs. Jones, who did as much of the camp washing as was 
humanly possible, and charged what was high for even a camp 
laundry ; but there wasn’t a better washer-woman in any camp. 
Fan Fare was, in a way, proud of her. 

She had come to Fan Fare with a sickly husband. He died. 
She was not old, but she looked old. Her body was stooped; 

«her face was nearly as shriveled as her hands, perpetually in 
water. She was clean, even tidy, always or nearly always pleas- 
ant; she smoked a pipe, she liked a nip of good liquor, she 
could and did swear like a muleteer; but by all the standards of 
Fan Fare she was a lady. She lived alone in a tent and did 
not know what fear was. There was nothing to be afraid of 
except loneliness. 

When the half-frightened Lucita, and the two sleepy children 
with their dog had been taken to Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Jones put 
the children to bed, gave the dog a bone, patted Lucita on the 
head, telling her in words that few good women ever use that 
she was a pretty little thing, then gathered up an armful of 
clean rags, thriftily salvaged from miners’ discarded clothing, 
came to Mrs. Gubbins’ cabin and said: 

“I know doctors use up a powerful lot of rags’”—only she 
used a stronger word than “powerful’—“an’ you havin’ chil- 
ern to wear out ever’ stitch, I thought maybe these’d come in 
handy. An’ I’m goin’ to stay right here an’ help nuss Yank.” 

In the deep fireplace, walled with boulders, a fire was burn- 
ing. It was nearly flameless, but red with coals. The bean pot 
had been emptied, scoured with sand and canvas, filled with 
water, and was simmering. Mrs. Jones knew too, she said, 
that doctors used a lot of hot water, some of ’em. 

The miners started to bring. Yank into the cabin, then 
stopped, backed out. There were two bunks, one above the 
other ; the top bunk was too high for him to lie in, and it would 
be difficult for Dr. Perle to work if he lay in the lower, because 
the upper would be in the way. 

Dr. Perle spoke of this. Hales noticed, though no one else 
may have done so, that there was something almost hopeful in 
Dr. Perle’s voice, as if, after all, circumstances would keep him 
from the ordeal he so greatly dreaded. 

But Mrs. Gubbins spoke up: 
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“Pete Gubbins, you git the ax. You boys tear out that top 
bunk an’ hurry too!” 

“All right,” said Gubbins readily, but moving with a kind of 
lank leisureliness, habitual with him whatever his hurry. He 
went outside to where he had been making pegs for shelves to 
be put in the cabin, and brought an ax. 

“Here,” said Joe, “you take holt o’ this, Pete. I'll do the 
work.” 

Gubbins took the lantern; Joe took the ax, and stepped in- 
side. The women moved back, standing clear of the swing of 
the ax. 

“Keerful now, Joe,’ said Mrs. Jones. “Don’t make no 
more muss’n you kin help.” 

The bunks were of rough hewn boards, split from pine. Joe 
did not chop, but, driving with the head of the ax, loosened the 
upper boards from the posts into which they had been wedged. 
As they were loosened, Hales carried them outside and dropped 
them on the ground. 

Joe stepped back, through with his work. 

With one impulse the two women pushed together to the 
bunk, hastily straightened out the covering, shook and turned 
the pillow of ticking, stuffed with pine needles, stroked the 
wrinkles from the blanket, as if a man who was having his 
leg cut off would notice if the blanket was not smoothed; 
but such is the unconscious mothering touch of women, of 
some women. 

“Bring Yank in,” said Mrs. Gubbins. 

The miners brought him in, bent, placed their stretcher partly 
on the low bunk, helped him to squirm on to it. 

They clumsily folded their stretcher and stepped back awk- 
wardly, getting in one another’s way, crowding the small 
cabin. Some one bumped against the table, jarring the candle 
flame into frantic wavering. 

“Now you boys git out o’ here,” said Mrs. Jones. “Bring 
in that there lantern an’ git out. Me an’ Missus Gubbins’ll 
do the tendin’.” 

The miners stirred, but hardly moved. 

Then Clay Freeman laid down on the table the butcher’s saw 
that he had borrowed. Dr. Perle stared at it. His face was 
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pale. At that moment he looked very young and nearly help- 
less. 

Joe silently drew from his pocket a bottle of whisky and 
set it carefully on the table. Dr. Perle glanced at the bottle, 
then at Joe, again at the bottle, but his eyes went back to that 
saw. Looking at it steadily he began slowly to take off his 

“coat. He threw the coat with a careless fling at a far corner, 
unbuttoned his sleeves and began to roll them above his elbows. 
He had never cut off more than the joint of a finger from a 
human being. 

“You boys git out o’ here now,” Mrs. Jones repeated, having 
taken the lantern from Pete Gubbins, and removing the chim- 
ney was preparing to wash it so that all the light from the flame 
would be at the service of the doctor. The miners had a habit 
of saying that Maw Jones washed everything she got her hands 
on, which was nearly true. 

The men, with slow heavy steps, their eyes toward Yank, 
backed out reluctantly. It was not that they felt they could 
help by staying, it was not wanting to stay and stare that made 
them move slowly ; it was because they had a helpless feeling of 
desertion, though they could no longer do anything for him. 

Dr. Perle spoke nervously: 

“Captain Hales?” 

a 6S. 

“There must be no—no noise. Will you—you stand there 
at the door—and—and don’t let any one in—or look in. I'll do 
the best I can”’—he now vaguely addressed the doorway, where 
the men were grouped, motionless, heavy with anxiety—“you 
stay there, outside. Stay out, even if he calls or—you know— 
it will hurt something ter—it will hurt him some. No talking, 
and—and please don’t watch!” 

“Ail right, Doc,” some one mumbled, as if his throat was too 
dry to speak clearly. 

Then the young doctor looked uncertainly from one to the 
other woman. Maw Jones was wiping the chimney until it 
shone as if glazed with diamond dust. Mrs. Gubbins was bend- 
ing over Yank, talking rapidly in a low tone, reassuringly. 

“I don’t think you ladies—I don’t think you can stand it,” 
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said Dr. Perle, at that moment feeling that he himself could 
hardly endure what was coming. “You'd better let Captain 
Hales hold the lantern for me, Maw.” 

“Shucks,” said Maw Jones, without emphasis and with final- 
ity. 

“A woman what can’t stand anything to help a human bein’ 
an’ feller critter ain’t much of a woman,” said Mrs. Gubbins, 
also with finality. 

Dr. Perle looked at them and shook his head a little. They 
did not know what was coming. He opened his small case of 
instruments and said absently, “Tut tut tut tut”—they appeared 
that unfit and inadequate. His eye fell on the saw, then he 
gave a start and looked toward the fireplace. 

“Boys,” he said in a strained low voice, again vaguely ad- 
dressing the doorway, “I’ve got to have a piece of iron, some- 
thing—something like a piece of wagon spring, or the head of 
apc, 

“I got a pick here back o’ the house,” said Gubbins. 

He brought the pick. He and Clay Freeman, with a stone, 
knocked the handle out, and Freeman brought the pick head 
into the cabin. 

Dr. Perle took it. He took up one of Maw Jones’ rags 
and with a cup of hot water began to wash off the dirt. 

“Let me do that!” said Maw Jones, taking the pick, nearly 
forcibly. 

Dr. Perle uncorked the bottle of whisky, poured out half a 
cupful, looked about for a spoon and laid it beside the cup. 

For a moment he stared imploringly toward Hales. The 
doctor’s young mouth was set tightly ; there was a kind of hope- 
lessness in his eyes. 

When the pick was washed Maw Jones held it before him 
for some seconds before he noticed. 

“Here, Doctor,” she said. 

He looked at it, took it, gazed at it; then with resolution 
stepped across the cabin, stooped and thrust it deeply into the 
coals of the fireplace ; and he paused there, looking into the fire 
as if reading omens in the flickering of the red coals. 

When he straightened up he seemed more self-possessed, 
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looked older, appeared no longer to be aware that people were 
near him, hovering outside in the darkness, staring through the 
door, waiting. 

He took up the gut fiddle string, examined it, wiped it with a 
wet rag, tested it with a jerk, then cut it into suitable lengths. 

The women watched with motionless intensity, like two of a 

holy sisterhood attending upon the priest in some ancient mys- 
tery rite. Maw Jones held the lantern firmly between her two 
withered hands and, slightly stooped from much bending over 
dirty clothes, awaited expectantly, standing as if crouching a 
little. Mrs. Gubbins, with one hand to Yank’s forehead, held 
a pan of water in the other. 

“Now,” said Dr. Perle, looking about the cabin, “I must have 
something for a tourniquet.” 

Possibly of those who heard, only Hales understood what 
a tourniquet was; but the women too looked about as if to see 
one. 

“This buckskin strap is the very thing,” said the doctor. 
“Now a piece of wood”—he spoke toward the doorway—“about 
eight inches long, an inch thick.” 

“A’right,” said Gubbins. He went into the shadows and 
picked up one of the pegs that he had been making with which 
to fasten up shelves in the cabin. 

“Good. The very thing,” said Dr. Perle absently, taking it. 

The courage that sooner or later comes to a man in the 
midst of a great and honorable daring had come to him; and 
he was now the doctor, the surgeon, the duelist with Death, 
forgetful of everything but the work before him—an opera- 
tion almost as primitive as that imposed upon the surgeons 
of the Middle Ages—he, a mere boy, who had come to Cali- 
fornia for adventure. 

“Just put the pan down, Mrs. Gubbins. We don’t need it 
yet a while If you can stand over there, Mrs. Jones 
Hold the light up. No, not quite so high. There. That’s just 
right Now, Yank, this will hurt a little at first—that cup of 
whisky, and the spoon, Mrs. Gubbins. Give him a little, half a 
spoonful, or less, ata time. Not more Yank, I think per- 
haps I ought to tie your hands down. This is going to hurt, 
and if you move—I’m afraid you'll struggle, and ‘i 
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“Jus’ give me somethin’ to hold to, Doc,” said Yank, groping 
at the side of the bunk with one hand, and at the log wall with 
the other. “Jus’ give me somethin’ I can git my fingers ’round, 
and I’ll not move, Doc. I promise!” 

Mrs. Gubbins with a hasty movement put down the cup and 
spoon. She turned quickly toward an old battered trunk, flung 
open the lid, and drew out a black thick worn book, heavily 
bound with leather. With a kind of noiseless rush she turned 
to the bunk, thrusting the book against his hand. 

“Now you jes’ take holt o’ this, Yank. Put yore hands on 
it tight as you can. Keep holt on it an’ you'll be all right. It 
brought me through the Humboldt!” 

Yank cleared his throat, took the book between his large 
work-hardened hands. He said: 

“All right, Doc. You won’t hear no word out o’ me.” 

Dr. Perle straightened up, took a deep breath, glanced 
toward the fireplace, then stooped and lifting the blanket from 
over Yank’s leg, began to take off bandages. 

Maw Jones held the lantern as steadily as if turned to stone. 
There was not a quiver on her hard, wrinkled face. 

Mrs. Gubbins gave Yank a spoonful of whisky, but he groped 
for her hand and put it against his forehead. Childlike, he 
wanted the woman’s touch more than the whisky. 

A moment later his body quivered. Dr. Perle had slipped 
the tourniquet around his leg, high up on the thigh, and slowly, 
steadily, began to twist, saying quietly, watchfully : 

“This is the worst, my boy—let’s get this good and tight, 
Yank—it may hurt a little, but steady, my boy—it will be all 
over—steady, Yank——” 

A trickle of blood appeared on Yank’s bearded mouth. He 
bit his lips. He made no sound. Mrs. Gubbins’ palm was 
moistened by the sweat that came dew-like upon his forehead. 
His muscles jerked convulsively, hardening tensely. His closed 
eyes would flash open as if blown wide by agony, but he made 
no sound. 

Outside of the cabin men stood and did not speak, and hardly 
moved. Some stood in the glow of the doorway, some in the 
darkness. Joe sat on the ground with knees drawn up, his 
head pressed between his hands. Not one of them could keep 
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his eyes on the man that suffered, over whom the two women 
stood watchfully and did not flinch or turn their eyes aside. 

Presently not one of the men that waited would even glance 
toward the doorway. They could hear the gnaw of toothed 
steel on bone. Joe muttered curses that were intended as 
prayer. Clay Freeman, ex-butcher, walked off and sat down on 
a stump. 

Hales, too, wanted to walk away, but stood with back to the 
doorway, ready if the doctor should call. He felt sickened, and 
also he felt his own legs fairly ache with pain. 

Out of the night and from afar there floated faintly through 
the still air of the wilderness the echo of an occasional shout 
and high-pitched call from where some men still held revelry, 
also with women. 


— 
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There was a low harsh moan from Yank. 

“Unconscious, thank God!” said the doctor. Then, “What 
aman! He ought to live!” 

“He’s goin’ a live!” said Mrs. Gubbins, low-voiced, fiercely. 

“Ah, conscious again! Too much pain—just a drop at a time 
on his lips, not more! Might strangle him,” said the doctor. 

His voice was calm as a general’s, directing a battle. 

Yank gasped, soundlessly. 

“We'll be all through here in a minute now—here, over here, 
hold the lantern—that’s it. Ah! 

“You are doing fine, Yank, my boy—wonderful—Don’t 
talk!— Yes, oh, yes, it’s off—Still feel it, eh? Sure, you'll feel 
it for days—long time—but it’s off—all cauterized and clean, 
Don’t talk—not one word to anybody—or move—don’t move a 
finger. I mean it, Yank. Not a finger. 

“T said not to talk! But it zs off, Yank. You will feel it for 
a long time, but you must not talk! 

“These bandages—I have great faith in cold water, but the 
cloths will have to be changed every few minutes in fresh 
water—ought to be every three minutes, night and day, until 
the inflammation goes down.” 

“You have somebody fetch the water, an’ I'll change ’em 
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tonight,’ said Maw Jones. “You kin go down to my house, 
Missus Gubbins, an’ git some rest. Me, I’m a Georgy cracker 
—I don’t need no rest.” 

“Don’t talk to him,” said the doctor. “He must be quiet. 
He can’t sleep, but he may doze—I—I can do nothing more 
now. A little whisky at a time, very little, and a little water 
if he wants it—but quiet—must be alone now, with only one 
of you ladies $e 

“T’m stayin’,” said Maw Jones, and she pulled up a stool and 
sat down by the bunk. “You folks git out. Have somebody 
fetch water an-——” 

“Tl fetch it—the whole damn river,” said Joe quietly from 
the doorway. 

The young doctor was putting his instruments together. His 
hands trembled, his mouth quivered nervously though tightly 
pressed. He would not look up, and seemed half-abstracted in 
his movements. Now and then he paused and looked at the 
palm of his right hand. 

Mrs. Gubbins, ready to leave, though it was night, threw a 
sunbonnet over her head. She touched the doctor’s arm, looked 
at him intently: 

“You’re the greatest man in Californy, Doc Perle!” 

He shook his head, moved his hand toward the bunk, but 
glanced steadily at its palm. His voice was hardly more than 
a whisper and trembled: 

“There’s the greatest man—what a man!” 

As he and Hales walked back toward the camp, Dr. Perle 
was so nervous that he could hardly talk; but he did talk, al- 
most incoherently. 

“nothing like it! What a man! I—TI have heard of men 
—leg or arm—no sound—impossible! But he stood it! What 
aman! J—I never knew what is was to be a doctor—surgeon 
—like something sacred—but what a man! Here, look here!” 
He held out his hand, palm up. In the darkness Hales could 
not see, but he understood. The palm and fingers were seared. 
“I picked up that iron before I thought, and, it burned me— 
I almost yelled—just a little burn! I dropped it—then used a 
cloth, but he—he stood it all! He’s got to live—it would be 
cheating—cheating, to have him die now, and—and God Al- 
mighty won’t cheat a man like that!” 





CHAPTER XIV 


4 


The big spree that had started in Fred’s House had, by the 
following afternoon, dwindled into the sloppy drunkenness of 
a half-dozen miners who sang and stamped and dozed, drank 
and gambled, and quarreled maunderingly. They would not go 
back to work until they were “strapped,” and as long as there 
was a glimmer of dust in their pouches they would remain 
blear-eyed and woozy. 

Nearly all the miners had scattered up and down the river, 
returning to their claims, either sleeping off the bad whisky or 
without sleep again grubbing and shoveling gravel into cradles 
and sluice boxes. 

Yank remained alive; just that and nothing more. 

The camp had rather a heavy heart, was not proud of itself, 
felt that it had not treated Yank just right in celebrating when 
it did, hadn’t been square with Yank. 

“Yes,” Clay Freeman had said, “we could hear the goings- 
on clear down there to Gubbins’ cabin.” 

If Yank had been killed by the boulder, the miners would 
have buried him respectfully, and have forgotten him at once; 
but living, he could not be forgotten, and to have a leg cut off 
was worse, in a way, than death. 

Moreover the camp felt the depression that comes over de- 
cent men after they have been on a debauch, and Yank’s leg 
gave them an increased sense of guiltiness. Those that felt 
the most self-reproach most strongly put the blame on Fred’s 
House rather than on themselves. 

The young and haggard Dr. Perle had lapsed into depression, 
and did not believe that Yank would live. He told Hales so. 

Maria Gubbins told Hales that Yank would live. More- 
over, she had already built her plans into the future, talked of 


them with Joe; it wasn’t necessary to talk them over with 
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Peter Gubbins—time enough when Pete was told what had 
been decided. Joe was to go on mining; the Gubbinses would 
take Yank with them when they went farming; and when Joe 
had a stake he would come and buy a farm beside them for 
him and Yank. When Maria Gubbins made up her mind she 
had her say; even the Gubbins’ oxen had learned that of her. 

Hales found that Lucita, who was hardly more than a child 
herself, had been accepted as an equal by the Gubbins chil- 
dren, by even the dog; and they all understood one another 
very well without a common speech. 

Lucita admitted that she wanted to return home, but said 
she would not; she was afraid of her parents’ anger, fearful 
of Senor Guerrero’s warty nose, which might become that of 
her own husband. She wanted to find José, and be with him, 
stay with him—whatever else became of her she did not care. 

Hales regarded her with grave puzzlement. The children of 
Spanish-Californians were seldom disobedient; a son of fifty 
years, with his own large family, would be humble in the pres- 
ence of his father. 

He inquired among miners and storekeepers, but none of 
them knew anything of the Spanish families in that part of the 
country, except that there were some—somewhere. The camp 
butcher suggested that Hales wait and talk with the vaqueros 
who drove in beef ; they were due in two or three days. 

About the middle of the afternoon Hales was sitting in a 
chair of the nearly deserted Empire barroom. The bartender 
lounged over a table, spelling out the news from an ancient 
newspaper. A miner played solitaire at another table. A bot- 
tle of whisky and tin cup were before him. He solemnly bet 
with himself on the outcome of his game, and when he lost 
would not take a drink. 

Hales gazed reflectively through the door at the high hills 
and thought of anything that drifted into his mind. 

He heard the thumping scrape of heavy feet and looked up 
easually as a man not very clean of dress, his clothes being 
spotted with grease and kettle black, and who was obviously 
not a miner, paused in the doorway. 

“Er you Mr. Hales ?—Wal, then thar’s a letter f’r y’ over to 


Fred’s.” 


c= 
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The fellow, who was cook at Fred’s House, turned to go. 

“Why didn’t you bring it?” 

“There’s charge o’ three dollars agin it. An’ the boss he 
said ’o tell ye if y’ wanted it to come an’ git it. That’s all I 
know.” 

The fellow turned and with shambling gait started back to 
Fred’s House. 

“T think he lied,” said Hales to the bartender who had glanced 
up from his paper. “But I’ll go over and find out why.” 

“Well,” answered the bartender, “if you’re goin’ ’o traipse 
around lookin’ up the why of all the lies that’s tol’ in this here 
worl’, you'll soon wear yore legs down to nubbins.” 


2 


Hales stopped in the doorway of Fred’s House and glanced 
about the barroom. But four men were there. One lay as if 
dead drunk in a corner. One, a young fellow, with something 
of the rat in his face and the dude in his dress, was behind 
the bar. Near the bar, at a table, Black Perry and the other 
young gambler played cards. Hales saw that they did not look 
up. 

He felt warily that he was being invited into a trap. The in- 
tentness of these men with their cards Was not quite natural. 
But as with many men where danger is suspected, Hales hesi- 
tated to draw back. If he drew back he would never know 
whether cr not there had been danger, and so would always 
remember his discretion with something like shame. Besides, 
at no time would he have backed away from three such men 
as these, two blackleg Baropicrs and a heavy-browed saloon- 
keeper. 

From the bunkroom Hales could hear through the flimsy par- 
tition drunken voices in good-natured wrangling, and now and 
then the call of women: 








“Just a minute, boys, and we’ll be with you OS Stay 
right there, boys——” “Wait right there 2 DORE BeD 
away.” 


Hales stepped inside, paused, looked steadily at Black Perry, 
still in shirt sleeves, in the same white collarless shirt. No 
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doubt he had slept in it, would continue to sleep in it for many 
nights. His bare forearms were covered with black hairs, like 
bristles. His black brows nearly met above his nose, a thick 
bulging nose. Hales looked at the back of the gambler who 
played with Black Perry. The fellow wore a narrow-brimmed 
top-hat, a “stovepipe.” It was rather shabby of texture, but 
impressive as to fashion. He had on a high collar, not clean 
but high. His coat was black and fitted snuggly. His clothes, 
as his manner and skill at cards, were meant to ape the high- 
caste, rigidly emotionless, fastidious gamblers of San Francisco. 

The second gambler, behind the bar, leaned on his elbows 
watching the game. The table was close by. He was very 
young, clean-shaven, but the youthful face had on it the print 
of the devil’s hand. There was about the mouth that frozen 
half-sneer with which young rufhans seem to contemplate a 
stupid world that sets such value on honesty when a little craft, 
edged with boldness, can take from honest men everything they 
own. His brown eyes had in them that blank, impudent fur- 
tiveness, common to weaklings in the ways of evilness. He 
was bareheaded. His hair was parted, brushed up carefully. 
He had rings on his fingers. 

“Ts there a letter here for me?” asked Hales. 

The bartender looked up, raised his head a little, then took 
his elbows from the bar. Black Perry and the gambler ap- 
peared deaf, uninterested, absorbed in their game. With a 
glance toward them, the fellow that was acting as bartender 
turned to the shelf behind him, picked up a letter, dropped it 
on the bar indifferently, saying: 

“Three dollars.” 

Then he leaned again on the bar, watching the game. 

Hales, with a quick and unobtrusive movement, loosened the 
gun in his holster, then walked to where the letter lay, face 
down. He turned it over. It was addressed to 


RICHERD HALLES 


He regarded this spelling doubtfully, at the same time reach- 
ing for his pouch. 
“This,” he said, “is not quite my name.” 
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“Reckon it’s for you anyhow,” said the bartender. 

“How do you ‘reckon’ it’s for me? When did it come?” 

“Been here all the time,” said the bartender, taking a quick 
step backward. 

There was the faintest scrape of a chair. Hales turned, hand 
to gun. Black Perry had stood up determinedly, and with a 
seeming effort at noiselessness. There was a faint expression 

‘—of surprise under his dark brows, and his hands moved quickly 
together, in front of him. They were ostentatiously empty. 
He sidled to the bar, leaned an elbow on it, kept his hands be- 
fore him, but demanded quarrelsomely: 

“Now what you bellyachin’ about?” 

“This letter fe 

Hales paused. He sensed danger. There was something 
wrong. He did not glance toward the misspelled letter. He 
looked steadily into Black Perry’s eyes and saw them shift un- 
controllably toward the bartender, then toward where the other 
gambler sat. 

Hales knew better than to look around. 

Instantly Black Perry was saying, wrathfully: 

“What about the letter? It’s yourn, ain’t it? You was hol- 
lerin’ for a letter las’ night. Well, what in hell’s the matter 
with your” 

The fellow painstakingly kept his empty hands in view, yet 
he was forcing a quarrel, holding Hales’ attention. 

Hales, sensitively alert, saw what was up. One glance aside, 
in any direction, and he would have a knife into him; and if 
he did not glance aside he would have the knife, or bullet, from 
behind. 

Black Perry’s gaze wavered for an instant to something, 
some one behind Hales; and at that moment, too, Black Perry 
started to curse, cursed angrily, with hands still empty. 

Instinctively Hales knew the trap was being sprung on him, 
and how; he did not hesitate, but drew his gun, and with one 
continuous movement threw it up, and upside down, muzzle 
pointing backward across his shoulder. Then jerking his head 
around for scarcely more than half of a backward glance at 
what he aimed, he shot; and, instantly, he faced about and shot 
again, point-blank into the body of Black Perry. The next 
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moment Hales’ gun was leveled at the head of the bartender, 
but the fellow had both hands in the air and his mouth open. 

“Don’t shoot! Ow, don’t shoot!” he begged. 

“The reason I don’t shoot,” said Hales, “is not because your 
hands are up, but because I want one of you alive to tell the 
miners just what you tried to do—and why? Why did you?” 

The noise of the gun brought the miners stumbling drunk- 
enly, with eyes bulging, from the bunkroom. They gaped, 
blinking, and sagged into awkward attitudes, for the moment. 
motionless, while their blurred senses groped and fumbled to 
understand. 

A woman, dressed in red, with a flaring Spanish comb in her 
tousled head, came to the bunkroom doorway. Her puffed 
eyes widened with a look of frightened amazement as she 
caught sight of Hales, standing with gun drawn and two dead 
men at his feet. She screamed—“Ow, they didn’t get him!” 
and jumped back out of sight. 

The drunken men stared with owlish sobriety. Even the 
fellow who had been asleep on the floor, in the corner, kicked 
and scrambled with a kind of dazed leisureliness until he got 
to his feet, then came forward with a toppling sort of walk, 
stood in weaving unsteadiness, blinked, with nodding motion 
of head, and muttered: 

“Ol Black Perry, uh? Biled shirt all mussed now, shore. 
Um-m-m Gam/’ler Jim, too, eh? An’ me ’sleep. Miss ever’- 
thing! Never goin’ sleep ’gain. Nope.” 

These miners were full of whisky and had been joyfully 
foolish; but they had hard heads, and listening intently they 
understood at least a part of what the bartender said, with his 
hands still in the air, his eyes wavering from the muzzle of the 
gun to Hales’ face, on which there was no glimmer of mercy. 
He spoke with a confused whining rush of words: 

“_Iknew Fred wouldn’t stand for it, but when Fred went 
down there to ask about Yank—all Perry’s doin’s—he wrote 
the letter—meant to get you in the back while you was openin’ 
it—or have Jim shoot you—they meant to get you anyhow 
they could—they figured you bein’ friendly with the de Solas 
they could make it right with the miners—tellin’ how you an’ 
that de Sola shot fellers in the Magnolia that time—the girls 
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were to keep them miners there in the bunk room so nobody’d 
see nothin’ an’ Black Perry could tell his own story, how he 
liked—I warned ’em, Mister Hales—I warned ’em you'd get 
’em. Hones’ I did—don’t shoot me—please—oh—l ? 
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« It was well toward the end of the afternoon; the sun was 
already looking between the tips of the tall sentinel pines of 
the westward hills; but word was sent up and down the river, 
calling the miners to gather and pass judgment. They were 
tired, weary with work; some had heads that still ached; many 
had to come from distant claims; but, excited, and with short 
tempers, they came. 

They gathered under the twisted pine. They pressed to- 
gether, and stood nearly motionless. Their voices were low, 
and little was said. Another bonfire was lighted. Clay Free- 
man was chosen judge, twelve men were selected and sat on a 
plank supported by kegs. 

Hales stood before them and told of the cook who came, 
saying there was a letter at Fred’s house, of how he went for 
the letter, and of what followed. 

The cook, anxiously avowing his own innocence, told that 
Black Perry had sent him. 

The miners, who had been drunk and were now nearly sober, 
told what they knew. 

The young gambler repeated his story, babbling hopefully of 
how he had warned ’em. 

Then the miners hanged him. 

They appointed the jury as delegation to. wait on Fred, 
though Fred stood there in the crowd, and tell him to get rid 
of those two women before sun-up, and never to bring any 
more into Fan Fare. 

The miners then broke up into groups, went here and there 
quietly, had a few drinks, talked about Yank; and in the dark- 
ness returned to their claims, to their tents and cabins up and 
down the river. 

Such, at times, was the summary justice of ’49, 


CHAPTER XV 
1 


A small herd of lean long-horned wild cattle edged cautiously 
out of the trail on the bluff above the river and paused, peering 
and sniffing as they looked up and down the valley, and across 
into the camp. They were light tough cattle, used to feeding 
on parched grass and hunting their own water. They stared 
uneasily, then swung about, turning on the trail, meaning to 
go back. There was a headlong rush of two horsemen at their 
flanks, the shrill ya-1! of the vaqueros, and the cattle bolted 
down the steep trail, stumbling, sliding, falling. 

The two small wild, nearly black vaqueros followed reck- 
lessly, throwing up merry yells. 

Their hair was long, untrimmed; their heads were bound 
with bright cloth; they wore high-crowned wide-brimmed hats, 
strapped under their chins, buckskin breeches, with heavy 
leather bound around their legs. Each man carried a knife in 
his right legging. 

The saddle trees they used were little more than bare wood 
and rawhide, with a high knob horn. The seat was softened 
by hides strapped across it. The stirrups were wide, thick, of 
heavy wood, and the men rode with straight legs. 

Their riatas were of plaited hide. Hair ropes, however, 
were used for picketing, as coyotes chewed leather. The first 
toy that the son of a vaquero had was a riata. 

The two vaqueros sent the cattle at a gallop through the 
camp and bunched them in the butcher’s rough corral. They 
reined up, saluted the Americano butcher good-naturedly, and 
waited, grinning. They could not speak English. They 
brought cattle and took away gold. They did not know how 
much gold; but they took it to Don Ramon. The barter was 


as rudely primitive as that of hill tribes of negroid savages who 
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brought down goat’s flesh to exchange with coast dwellers for 
salt. 

Hales came to them. They answered him eagerly and, 
though half or nearly all Indian, they were polite. 

Yes, Don Ramon Arnaz lived some thirty miles off, toward 
__the sea; yes, he had a wife and children; yes, they had heard 
of Don Miguel Carrillo; yes, they would take the sefior and the 
sefiorita to the rancho. And God must love a gringo, they said, 
to make him look so like a Spaniard and speak so well the 
tongue! 

They became excited at the mention of José de Sola. Ah, 
Mother of Heaven, care for him. He was dead! 

“José de Sola, dead!” 

“Si, sefior, it is the truth. Don Ramon himself had said 
it!” 

There had been a fight with Americanos. Don José had 
been killed. His head had been cut off to be shown to some 
gringo who had offered much money for it. 

Time meant little to them. Haste was something unknown 
in California until the cursed gringos came with it. The 
vaqueros camped that night by the butcher’s corral, slept under 
the serapes and on their horse blankets, and the next morning 
they were up early, ready to start with Hales and Lucita. 

It was a long ride. No one spoke of Don José. The 
vaqueros, with the instinct of birds and the horsemanship that 
sent them scrambling over rough places like wild goats, cut 
across country, through timber, down hills that had no trails 
but those of wild animals, came out into nearly treeless valleys 
through which round-topped hills billowed; then, near the end 
of the day, reached Don Ramon’s rancho. 

The house was an oblong, one-story adobe, thatched with 
tules and mud. The floors were earth, partly covered with 
worn mats. The corral was near the house and by the corral 
the ramada, a shelter with a roof only where the vaqueros 
loafed and camped. There were trees by the house, no vege- 
tation. It was like many of the more remote ranchos. 

The Californians, particularly those at a distance from the 
cities, were not sybarites ; they lived in the saddle, ate beef, held 
a rodeo twice a year and slaughtered cattle for hides and tal- 
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low ; they were not educated but they were gentlemen; on times 
of holiday they dressed richly and preserved always some- 
thing of the manners of Old Spain. When the family went 
on a visit to another rancho, or rather on a tour of visits, the 
laces, the combs, the dresses, the mirrors, all that was valuable, 
were packed in a heavy chest and taken on the wagon. The 
ranch house was left open, unwatched. Few of these ranch 
houses had doors. In bad weather the doorway was hung with 
hides. Visitors were always welcome; whether they remained 
over night or for a month, they were welcome. The simple 
faith of this pastoral people was that what God has given, the 
guest may use. 


2 


Don Ramon was a tall, straight man with a gray beard. 
His sombrero weighed about six pounds. He wore a yellow 
sash and velvet jacket. The silk and velvet were not cleaner 
than much dust and wear usually leaves such things, but they 
were silk and velvet; and he had others, fresher, more fine, 
for festival days. 

He came from the house as the party drew near, and took 
off his sombrero as he saw that Lucita was such a one as his 
own daughters. His head was bound with a scarf. He was 
patriarch among a cattle-raising people. 

Hales dismounted and removed his own sombrero. 

“Sefior Arnaz, this young girl in madness has run from her 
parents to be with the man she loves. She is Sefiorita Lu- 
cita a 

When Hales had finished, Don Ramon helped Lucita from 
her horse and took her to the doorway, calling upon his wife 
who was already there, listening. 

He came again to Hales and said: 

“Tt is true, sefior, that one of the de Sola brothers has been 
killed. I know both of them. Which one is dead I do not 
know. The first report said that both were dead, but I am 
now sure that one lives. 

“As my own daughters, to all of whom God has given 
worthy husbands, she will be treated. The gringos, sefior, steal 
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my cattle and horses. They drive my cattle into mining camps 
where men are hanged for stealing a shovel, but where all 
men eat stolen beef that is mine. The de Solas, sefior, now 
take what men they can find to ride with them, and many 
vaqueros are among them, and some are thieves. Don Esteban 
from the first did not care. Don José, sefior, soon ceased to 

“gare about what cannot be heiped, and Don Diego, sefior—he 
whose horse it was the gringos stole—Don Gil is a man with- 
out mercy. Punishment be upon the heads of gringos who 
began the robbery! While breath lives in either of those 
brothers, he will seek Neveenson to brand him!” 

“To brand—that is terrible,” said Hales. “To kill, yes. But 
to brand—that shouldn’t be, sefior!’’ 

“They whipped Don Esteban, sefior! Why? Because he 
did not choose to sell a horse which was not his own! He 
would rather have been killed. Mother of Heaven, if gringo 
or any man, sefior, though he be King of Spain, should lay a 
whip upon my back ‘ 

Don Ramon became so swollen with passion at the thought 
that he could not say more. His dark eyes gleamed terribly. 
Then he apologized, saying he knew of Sefor Hales, had heard 
good words of him from one who had only curses for gringos; 
and that the coming of Sefiorita Lucita showed how justly 
had the good words been spoken. 

He took Hales into the house for a glass of wine and much 
talk. 

The old Californian did not say so in as many words, but he 
let it be understood that the de Solas had often rested at the 
remote Arnaz rancho and been always welcome. 
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Hales remained for two days with Don Ramon, then headed 
northward, returning to trails that led through diggings, mov- 
ing upward toward Sacramento; and a few days later he en- 
tered the wild and gloomy camp of Diamond Gulch. 

He had not been in the camp three minutes before learning 
that Col. Nevinson, greatly elated by the news of Don Esteban 
de Sola’s death, had passed that way a few hours before. 
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Diamond Gulch was so called because a party of miners had 
paused one noonday, months before, in its dark and gloomy 
shadows to make tea and fry bacon. 

“Boys,” said one of them jestingly, “here’s a diamond!” 

He reached into the water at his feet for a bright pebble. 
He never picked up the pebble. His hand darted an inch 
deeper into the water, snatching at a tiny yellow gleam as he 
shouted : 

“Gold, by jingo!” 

Tea and bacon boiled and burned on the coals, forgotten. 
Shovels and pans were tumbled out of packs, and the feverish 
rattling of gravel began. 

Within a week a thousand miners were scattered—or rather, 
pressed elbow to elbow—up and down the gulch. Claims were 
only eight feet square, and nearly every one was a rich claim. 
Within a month five thousand miners swarmed like bees over 
rotted fruit along the banks. 

Stores, hotels, saloons, even bowling alleys appeared. In 
ten days there had been a full-grown camp; then canvas build- 
ings began to be displaced by the thump of hammer and grind- 
ing hum of saw. Freighters had brought in lumber. 

Diamond Gulch flowered almost over night into one of the 
richest camps of that rich region; but the wealth of Golconda 
could not long supply treasures for these conquistadores of 
shovel and pan. Diamond Gulch, toward the close of 749, had 
fallen almost as rapidly as it rose, and was touched by decay. 
Soon most of its buildings were deserted, and it rotted like a 
town stricken with plague. 

By the close of September many, even most of the miners, 
had gone, hurrying off after other echoes, seeking pound dig- 
gings. Those that remained were washing tailings, that is, re- 
washing dirt that had passed once through the cradles and 
sluices. The tailings of some camps were profitably washed 
two and three times. Anything under an ounce a day was con- 
sidered very meager in 749. 
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There had recently been in Diamond Gulch a young man 
who was the correspondent for the New York Herald, he was 
making a tour of the camps, writing his impressions. 

One day for a while he watched a party of drunken miners 

__in the El Dorado saloon divide their time and money between 
the bar and a monte game conducted by a tall, pale, immacu- 
late and immobile gambler, whose features appeared as ex- 
pressionless as a piece of ivory. His left hand was in a 
bandage. Some weeks before a bullet meant for his heart had 
gone through his hand, and he had then coolly killed the half- 
drunken and loss-angered miner. 

Even at that, there had been talk of hanging the gambler. 
Diamond Gulch, losing its distinction of being rich diggings, 
had in it many restless and discontented men who thought it 
something of an enviable distinction to make Diamond Gulch 
known for frequent and quick hangings. But the gambler had 
very coolly held up his wounded hand and asked with expres- 
sionless calm if any man expected him to sit quietly and let 
the miner take a second shot? 

The gambler, though his left hand was useless, continued to 
deal monte; but much of his luck was gone. His losses were 
frequent and heavy. But he took them without a flicker of 
anger or change of expression. 

The young correspondent of the New York paper, having 
his head confusedly filled with impressions that he knew very 
well he could never get coherently to paper, retired to the 
empty dining-room of the Ohio House, which was quiet at that 
hour and afforded a table, to write as best he could. 

Sometime later he glanced up. A queer little fellow had en- 
tered unnoticed and stood at a distance, watching with a kind 
of eager admiration as the newspaper man’s pencil dashed 
across page after page. He was indeed an odd specimen of a 
miner, small, young, wearing a slouch hat much too large, 
boots much too large, a red flannel shirt also too large, and 
canvas trousers big enough for a man twice his size. He had 
a cheerful impudent smile, up-turned nose and bright friendly 
eyes. 
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“Hello,” said the newspaper man agreeably. 

“Ello yerself.” 

“What can I do for you?” 

“A bloke mus’ ’ave a bloomin’ lot o’ learnin’ to write fast 
as wot yer can!” 

“What would you do if you found a nugget so big you 
couldn’t lift it? You’d scramble and scratch pretty fast, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“Not me, I udn’t. I’d yell f’r Bill.” 

“Who's Bill?” 

“°E’s my pardner. Yer ought ter see Bill. ’E’d myke 
three o’ you. Me an’ Bill we’re rich. We ain’t been ’ere long. 
We jus’ bought a claim wiv a good cabin down the river. 
We're stayin’ the winter. Washin’ tailin’s. Bill ’e says we’d 
better stay where there’s hounce diggin’s than go chasin’ 
habout. An’ Bill ’e knows. ’E’s a ’48-er, Bill is. I come to 
camp f’r some candles. Saw you writin’. Wisht I c’d write. 
Bill ’e won’t write f’r me. Says ’e can’t spell perlite. I wisht 
I could write,’ and the small cockney looked wistfully at the 
pad of scribbled sheets. 

“What would you write?” 

a LeUteL as 

“Who to?” 

“Miss Tesler down in Frisco.” 

“Oh. Do you know her! I’ve heard of her. Her father 
was killed.” 

“T ’eard it. I want ’er ter know if she needs some money 
she c’n ’ave wot I got. Me an’ Bill’s rich. She was good ter 
me onct.” 

“Look here, you dictate that letter. I'll write it.” 

“Will yer, ’onest! An’ fix it up to sound heducated ?” 

Piyb sore! 

“Yer a good un!”’ said the cockney, sliding eagerly onto a 
bench across from the man of letters. 

“Go on. Tell me what to write.” 

“T’ll give yer the hidee. You myke it sound good.” 

The little cockney wrinkled his forehead and put his head 
between his hands, laboring for words. He, who was talkative 
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as a magpie, became almost tongue-tied at the thought of hav- 
ing what he said put on paper. With effort he began: 

“Miss Tesler, dear ma’am, I ain’t never learnt’ ’ow ter write, 
but I want yer to know— ’Ow’s that?’ 

“Fine!” 

The cockney gazed absorbedly at a rafter, and presently 
losing some of his self-consciousness began to rattle along 

“eagerly, saying to Miss Tesla that what he had was hers be- 
cause there was plenty more that he and Bill could dig out. 

The newspaper man had to slow him down time and again, 
for this man of the pen, being a born newspaper man, realized 
that the world was crowded with people who could write as 
well as himself, but that not often could one get down on paper 
the rich crisscross jargon, a mingling of city slums and camp 
slang, of this wise street-bred youngster, who was still nearly 
awed by the mountains, topped with pines, washed by whirling 
rivers. The newspaper man guessed, too, that if Miss Tesla 
had ever been interested in this little fellow that she had been 
interested because of his odd speech and unique alertness; so 
now, as nearly as possible, his words were put down literally. 

“nights the wind it goes through the big trees like some- 
thin’ wearin’ of soft floatin’ clothes wot don’t catch on the 
branches, an’ it sounds big an’ soft. Sometimes deers come 
right down where we can see ’em u 

“Just a minute—all right. Dve caught up. Go on.” 

“I nearly forgot somethink. That gam’ler Dawes ’e’s up 
‘ere. Honly ’e calls ’isself somebody else. Mr. Clifton. I’ve 
kept ’way from ’im, cause Bill ’e says if ’e’s goin’ by ’nother 
nyme an’ was to see me an’ knowed I knowed ’im, ’e might 
shoot me. Then Bill says ’e’d ’ave to break ’is bloomin’ ’ead 
for ’im. Bill says ’e udn’t mind breakin’ his bloomin’ ’ead, but 
’e’d ’ate orful to ’ave ter bury me. Bill says diggin’ of a grave 
is jes’ so much waste labor. Bill ’e’s the fines’ man on hearth. 
Stryght! ’E stys away from camp so ’e won’t want ter 
play monte. ’E mykes me lug the grub, ’cept when it’s too 
’eavy: ” 

“Tell her some more about the mountains. She’ll like that.” 

“I didn’t know mountins got so big as wot they are ’ere, an’ 
the river at night when yer harf asleep it jes’ talks like a 
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foreign girl wiv a sweet mouf, honly yer can’t un’erstand ’er, 
but yer wisht yer could. Bill ’e was sick onct but ’e said I was 
such a bum cook ’e ’ad ter get well ’cause I’d ’ave killed ’im 
sure wiv my grub. I like Bill. We quarrel hall the time i 

“Fine 

“Now,” said the eager little cockney, squirming about into an 
attitude of tense attention, “yer wrote wot I said like I’d ’ave 
done if I ¢’d write, did yer?” 

Sure. 4 

“Read me it!” 

“My dear Miss Tesla. Unfortunately my scholarship does 
not permit me to address you in the language of the pen, but I 
have made the acquaintance of a gentleman who numbers 
writing and reading among his few accomplishments 4 

“Gor blimey, that’s wot I’d sy if I knowed ’ow! She'll like 
that letter fine!” 

“What name shall I sign?” 

“Martin Ho’Day. We come on the ship tergether, me an’ 
"er,”’ 
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Hales entered Diamond Gulch and stopped at the Ohio 
House for dinner. He learned at once from a barroom full 
of angered and half-drunken men that there had been a rob- 
bery of more than a thousand dollars in dust, and something 
near a hundred dollars in gold coin which Col. Nevinson had 
paid the night before. 

Gold coins were about as rarely seen in the camps as women, 
as good women. If anything, coins were the more rare. 

Col. Nevinson had stopped with his party for the night. He 
had been greatly excited over the news which had reached him, 
a day or two previously, that Esteban de Sola had been killed, 
his head cut off, taken to Sacramento and put on exhibition. 

If this were true the colonel would pay, gladly, sir! the re- 
ward he had offered! He had drunk a good deal and talked 
much. The de Sola gang, sir, had their tails between their legs. 
They wouldn’t be up around these mines anyhow. Horsemen, 
he said, could not move around through the mountains easily 
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enough to satisfy such cowards as the greasers. They, sir, 
wanted to ride where they could run easily! 

He had bought champagne and paid for it in gold coin. The 
coins were passed from hand to hand and examined in the 

‘candlelight ; after which they had been returned to Mullins, the 
proprietor, a gawky, excitable backwoodsman who had turned 
tavernkeeper. Mullins later put them, with a pouch of gold 
dust, under his mattress. This was more a gesture toward se- 
curity than a precaution. 

The colonel and his friends had left the first thing in the 
morning, and Mullins went about his business without thought 
of his gold until Mr. Clifton came down stairs. Mr. Clifton 
ran the monte game in the El Dorado, just across the street, 
but boarded and roomed at the Ohio House, which was a two- 
story building anchored to the side of a hill. 

Mr. Clifton was pale, quiet, aloof, and regarded by Mullins 
as a gentleman. 

“Too bad yuh had that headache last night,’ said Mullins. 
“The colonel he was shore interestin’. Ever see the colonel ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Clifton quietly. “I never had that 
pleasure.” 

“Say, TIl just show yuh somethin’ the colonel he left. The 
boys was all took by surprise.” 

Mullins went from the barroom and returned at a frantic 
gallop, yelling: 

“Boys, I been robbed! Dust an’ coin gone!” 

Much excitement followed and a great clattering of tongues. 

Mr. Clifton, as usual, took no part in the conversation. He 
ate his breakfast and went across to the El Dorado. His left 
hand was still bandaged. He dealt monte with one hand though 
players or lookout would have to shuffle for him. 

Hales, arriving shortly before noon, heard of the ee 
before he had washed the dust from his throat. 

His arrival was quickly talked of up and down the street, 
for he wore a sombrero, but wasn’t a greaser; and there were 
some who had heard of him in San Francisco. 

It was not long, a few minutes in fact, until Mr. Clifton 
stated that he had a return of his headache, closed his game 
and entered the Ohio House without passing through the bar- 
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room, where Hales and others, while awaiting dinner, listened 
to an impassioned orator denouncing the unknown thief ; cheers 
went up at any mention of a rope. 

Mr. Clifton went up stairs to his room, which overlooked 
the street. He closed the door. It was without a lock of any 
kind. He placed a stool against it so that the stool would offer 
some resistance if any one pushed against the door. Then he 
bent down, placing an ear almost against the floor near a crack 
and listened to the conversation in the barroom below. He 
took off his coat, folding it carefully, methodically. 

Not a shadow of expression crossed his face. He removed 
the money belt that he wore next to his skin, and quietly re- 
moved a handful of gold coins. For a moment he looked about 
thoughtfully, after which he took up some of his paper-backed 
novels and began to place the coins, one at a time, here and 
there among the pages. When all the coins had disappeared, 
he stacked the novels and tied them, then placed the package 
in plain sight on the floor. He crouched to the floor with an 
ear against a crack and listened, but his expression did not 
change at any time. He seemed to have something of the 
wary, sensitive alarm of a wild animal, and much that resem- 
bled its interminable patience. 

The miners went stamping into the dining-room, and shortly 
afterward there was a knock on Mr. Clifton’s door. 

“What is it, sir?” asked the gambler quietly. 

“One of the boys said he seen yuh come in. Ain’t yuh feelin’ 
spry?” 

“Thank you, Mr. Mullins, sir. But I am subject to head- 
aches. At such times I wish to be alone and remain quiet. 
I will be all right in a day or two. But I find the attack I had 
yesterday returning.” 

“Don’t feel well ’nough to see a feller f’r a minute, d’ yuh?’ 
asked Mullins through the closed door. 

“No. Who?” 

“Feller named Hales.” 

“Never heard of him, sir.” 

“Didn’t ‘low yuh had. He’s askin’ ’bout a feller. Gam’ler 
named Dawes. I told him yuh knowed lots o’ gam’lers. He 
said he’d like to speak with you.” 
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“T never heard of Dawes,” Mr. Clifton replied quietly. 

“I'll tell ’im. Bad feller to monkey with, this here Hales, 
so some of the boys was sayin’.” 

“Pardon me, sir, but I have a severe headache and wish to 
Test.” 

“Awright, awright, awright,” Mullins answered, and went 
off, scraping his feet heavily, as if the weight of his boots was 


about all that he could lift. 
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The dining-room was entirely of rough lumber; the tables 
were planks; the benches were planks. The food was placed 
on the tables in platters and each man grabbed for what he 
wanted and helped himself. There were some fifteen or twenty 
men at the tables, rough, hungry, strong fellows, champing and 
chewing, their bellies warm with whisky, their food-clogged 
mouths loud with raillery for one another and curses for the 
thief that had blotted the good name of Diamond Gulch. 

Before the meal was half-finished they heard the heavy, rapid 
thumping of booted feet running through the barroom. An 
excited man appeared in the doorway, bawling: 

“We got ’im, fellers! Git a rope! We got the thief an’ 
money! Boys bringin’ ’im. Git a rope, some o’ you!” 

Then he turned and bolted out of sight, and the men who 
were eating forgot food. Knives, with chunks of meat on the 
points, half lifted to the gaping bearded mouths were thrown 
aside. Oaths were mumbled hastily in surprise; there was a 
bustling scramble to get legs and feet from under the tables, a 
stumbling rush for the door. 

Hales stood up, paused at the deserted table to finish a cup 
of coffee, then went into the barroom. It was empty. The 
men had rushed out of the front door, into the rough dusty 
street. They stood in a scattered line looking up the street to 
where a group of men were hurrying toward them, hustling, 
partly dragging a little fellow whose voice was loud in pro- 
test. 

One man with lumbering run came on before. This was 
Jeb Nelson, storekeeper, a fellow with a beard and bald head. 
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Always he wore a hat, and always well back on his head as if 
proudly showing his bald forehead. 

“Boys, we got im,” cried Jeb puffing. “See here, Mullins!” 
He cupped his palms under Mullins’ nose. “There you are!” 

Men crowded about, staring down at the gold pieces, and 
cursed. 

“He come into my place,” said Jeb, breathless from running. 
“Bought some tea an’ stuff. Then he said: ‘Col. Nevinson ain’t 
the only man what’s got real money. Looky here. You fellers 
got so excited over money—I got some, too. Jes’ thought I’d 
show you!’ He throwed down a twenty-dollar gold piece! 

“Where you get this?’ I asked him, quiet-like. 

““T got plenty more,’ he said. Then he showed me some 
more. An’ I jes’ naturally fell on ’im, an’ yelled for Sam 
Thompson who was in the back room eatin’ sardines an’ crack- 
ers. It’s yore money, Mullins!” 

“Git a rope, fellers!’ a drunken man squawked, and the 
cry was repeated. 

“That’s shore my money, boys!” said Mullins, plucking at 
the coins, greedily. 

“Diamon’ Gulch she don’t give no thief time to pray!” said 
a miner proudly to Hales. 

Some man had unsteadily hurried up the steps into the bar- 
room and came back with two bottles of whisky. He waved 
both in wavering arms. 

“Hoopee! Hang ’im!”’ 

These men seemed bloodthirsty and many of them were 
drunken. Hales looked upon the gathering crowd with disgust. 
He believed as readily as any that the fellow was guilty. From 
the time he had left San Francisco until he glanced down into 
Jeb Nelson’s palms he had not seen a gold piece. 

And as one sober miner said to him: 

“Tf the only hen egg in camp is stole an’ you see yolk on a 
feller’s beard—he’s guilty, ain’t he?” 

“But how can a man have been such a fool as to show the 
coins ?” 

“Pardner,” said the resolute and sober miner, “a man what’s 
fool enough to steal somethin’ in Diamon’ Gulch ain’t goin’ to 
display no great amount o’ brains no time!” 


’ 
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“Hang ’im!” 

“Stop jawin’ an’ hang ’im 

The camp of Diamond Gulch was sprawled by a river that 
ran at the foot of a towering, gloomy wall of rock. The men 
stood in the dusty street, under the high sun, and without a 
trace of mercy, just as though deaf, glowered at the little fel- 
low who had been thrust forward into their circle; and the 
drunken men among them lifted an impetuous cry of: 

“Hang ‘im, the dirty thief!” 

This little fellow had not been in Diamond Gulch long. He 
and a partner were mining down the river. 

“Better fess up, ‘cause we’re shore goin’ hang you, an’ 
sudden!” said Jeb Nelson. 

He was an odd little fellow, but youth nor oddness made a 
favorable impression on these outraged miners. His hat had 
been knocked off. His shirt, his boots, his trousers, were too 
large. But the little cockney did not appear really frightened. 
He stared about him in a kind of uneasy trustfulness, as if he 
knew miners too well to think that they would hurt him. Now 
and then an eager little hopeful smile broke through his ear- 
nestness. 

“I never stole nuffin! ’Ones’, boys! Me an’ Bill kept that 
gold from wot we ’ad when we bought our houtfits in Saker- 
mento. You jus’ hask Bill! I jus’ thought I’d show ’im 
there’-~—he gestured toward Jeb Nelson—‘“Colonel Nevinson 
wasn’t honly one that ’ad coin!” 

A drunken man howled: 

“What the hell’s gittin’ the matter with this here camp, let- 
tin’ a damn thief talk!” 

“Feriner at that!” 

“I ain't no foreigner—I’m Henglish, I ham! Ask Mr. ’Ales 
there—I know ’im. You send f’r Bill! ’E’ll tell yer!” 

“Do you know this man?” Jeb Nelson asked Hales. 

“No,” said Hales, “I do not.” 

He had no recollection at all of a little cockney in a big cap 
at whom he had glanced for a moment in the Magnolia at the 
time Miss Tesla appeared to deal monte. 

Voices bawled together: 

“Hang ’im!” 


” 
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A rope appeared with a noose on it. Miners frequently 
fitted the noose and even stretched a man’s neck a bit to 
frighten him into a confession. 

“It’s your money, Mullins. You set the rope,” said Jeb. 

Mullins stepped forward. Men held Martin’s hands. Mul- 
lins slipped the noose. Drunken hands grabbed the rope and 
jerked. The little cockney fell and writhed in the dust, chok- 
ing, pulling at the rope. 

“Here! Here!’ said Jeb Nelson angrily, shoving the 
drunken, knocking some of them aside. “We got to do this 
right. Sam, you climb up there on the porch an’ pass the 
rope.” 

The Ohio House, being built on the side of a hill, had a 
frame of studding about ten feet high supporting one side of 
it. : 
“Aren’t you going to give this man a trial?’ asked Hales. 
“What does he need of a trial?” asked Jeb. “He ’s guilty, 
ain’t he? Ain’t he, boys?” 

Yells answered that he was, guilty as hell! 

“But give him a trial,” said Hales. “Get his pardner. Hear 
what the fellow has to say.” 

“We'll go git his pardner after we hang ’im—an’ hang the 
pardner, too!’ some one shouted. 

“Yes, an’ we'll hang you too if you try to monkey!” a 
drunken man cried at Hales. “This here is Diamond Gulch, 
feller!” 

The rope had been passed over a beam, and men grabbed it. 
Hales knocked them back, caught the rope, with a fling sent 
it over the cross piece so that it fell loose upon the ground; 
and Hales said: 

“Look here, give this man a trial! He can’t escape. Get his 
pardner. Hear his story. Be fair! There’ll be as much jus- 
tice whether you hang him now or an hour later!” 

“Aw dry up!” Voices booed and baahed. “Hang you too!” 
—This here’s Diamon’ Gulch, she is!” 

“Boys, ow, don’t ’ang me! Send f’r Bill! ’E’ll tell yer. I 
ain’t stole nuffin’! Bill ’e’s a ’48er, ’e is! Send f’r Bill!” 

Men tried to drown his voice with contemptuous jeering and 
yowing ; they called Hales a greaser, cursed, yelled loudly: 


hoes 
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“Diamon’ Gulch she don’t give thieves no trial!” 

Two or three sober miners had lined up silently by the side 
of Hales; and Jeb Nelson pushed his hat farther back on his 
bald head, scratching vigorously. 

“Boys,” said Jeb, “le’s get that there pardner. An’ if we 
don’t like his story, we'll hang ’em both!” 

Wrangling followed. The folly of the drunken admitted 
of no reasoning, but there were sober and serious men who 
backed up what Jeb had said. 

While this was going on, a pale inscrutable face looked down 
upon them from an upper window, keeping well back, out of 
sight. 
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Jeb Nelson had some trouble in getting a committee to go 
with him down the river after the partner, Bill. Nelson knew 
him slightly. He was a big fellow, might be dangerous. It 
was thirst, not fear of anybody, that made so many of the 
men reluctant to go a mile down the river. Jeb called upon 
the most sober. Hales and three other men marched off with 
Jeb, leaving Martin O’Day in the shadow of the Ohio House 
watched over by two men while other miners went trampling 
into the barroom for further drinks. 

“There he is,’ said Jeb Nelson, and pointed. “We'll jes’ 
mosey up, quiet-like till we all get ’round him.” 

They looked ahead to where a big man stood knee deep in 
icy water, shoveling gravel into a sluice box. As they came 
near he paused, leaned on his shovel, and regarded them with 
steady, untroubled, friendly gaze. He was a huge man. It 
would take many men and a strong rope to swing him. 

“Howdy,” said Bill Burton, taking out his pipe, feeling for 
tobacco. Then— “Say, if you ain’t Dick Hales!” 

“Yes,” said Hales. 

“I seen you in ’Frisco, time you won twenty thousand on 
the turn of a card. I ain’t bet on a card since. Promised little 
pard I'd lay off monte. You fellows ain’t seen anything of a 
little pee-wee luggin’ a sack o’ flour down the trail? He went 
f’r grub.” 
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“Yes,” said Jeb Nelson. “We seen him.” 

“Why, what’s wrong?’ demanded Burton, dropping his 
shovel, stepping from the water toward them. He towered 
above them and they were not small men. “What’s wrong? 
What’s happened to my pard?” He gazed anxiously from one 
to another, then steadily at Hales. “Tell me!” 

“Your pardner,” said Hales, “had some gold coins. There 
are not many in camp, in any camp. Mullins was robbed and 
the miners thought - 

Burton scowled dangerously. He glanced from face to face, 
puzzled. Then he laughed, roared with laughter. Echoes 
struck from the wall of rock that deeply cradled the river and 
came back mockingly. 

“Yo-ho-ho! You fellows took Marty for a thief! Steal? 
Him? Say, we’ve lugged them coins up an’ down the river 
diggin’s ever since we left Sacramento. We showed ’em to the 
boys up to Rainbow one day—half the miners there’d never 
seen gold coin.” 

“You still have them, of course?” asked Hales. 

“Sure. Always had plenty of dust, an’ sort 0’ kept the coin 
for good luck. They was part of the first money Marty ever 
had. He won it off Stewart Dawes—same fellow you had 
trouble with, I hear, Mr. Hales. I wouldn’t want Dawes to 
know how little pard won ’em. An’ he’s here, or was. Marty 
saw him: fs 

“Dawes, here!” 

“Calls hisself Clifton, or something. You boys come up to 
the cabin. Ill show you that we got coin.” 

His stride was twice as long as that of the men with him. 
He stopped every few steps, turned, waited for them, and 
talked. To Hales he seemed a true Titan of the mountains; 
a massive man, well built, of prodigious strength and generous 
simplicity. 

!” said Jeb Nelson aside to Hales. “It’s good you 
stopped them boys. He ain’t no more guilty ’n I am!” 

They went to the doorway of the cabin, and Burton entered, 
saying: 

“Crowd in, boys. Crowd in. Lots 0’ room. Guess I'll kick 
up a fire an’ put on the bean pot. Have ’em warm. Little 
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Pard ’Il be hungry when we come back. Say, I'll bet you he 
spluttered when you fellows ’cused him of stealin’! Him steal! 
Ho-oh-ho !” 

Burton stooped, got down on his knees on the dirt floor, 
reached under the bunk, groped about: 

“T wonder did he take that pouch—it ain’t—yes, it is, too— 
here y 

He stood up, shook the pouch, setting up a faint jingle, then 
drew wide the mouth of the pouch, and tumbled the coins onto 
the bunk—more coins than had been in Mullins’ sack. 

“T’ll just take these along up to the camp to show the boys,” 
said Burton, scooping them into his hand, thrusting them into 
his pocket. 

Hales was standing outside of the cabin, rolling a cigaret. 
He felt a sort of inner trembling, like that of a man who has 
barely escaped from wretchedness, for he, as much as any one, 
had believed the little cockney guilty of thievery. At that mo- 
ment across his memory there seemed to come the echo of a 
thundering voice that had swept with majestical passion over 
a mob of angered men, reckless men, who, too, had brought a 
rope. 

“—better ten guilty men live than put to death one inno- 
cent ‘ 
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Burton walked by the side of Hales, telling how Little Pard 
had written to Miss Tesla and why; telling, too, how, with only 
bullets and street dust, he had won gold from the gambler 
Dawes; and also telling of whata great partner the little cock- 
ney had been. 

“—lot of blue jays up to Rainbow. Little Pard used to feed 
*em—had ’em so they’d come right up to him. Made me think 
of a blue jay hisself, perky and always hoppin’ around. The 
miners up to Rainbow thought the world of him. They’d get 
round him an’ get him to talkin’ of London. Little devil, he 
never had no money in his life. Don’t yet hardly know what 
money’s for. Steal? Him! Rainbow she played out, so we 
come down here to winter st 
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They crossed the river. Its high rocky banks showed how 
angry it could be when swollen by the winter rains. Hales 
kept to the foot log, but Burton, in hip boots, waded in, walk- 
ing easily through the tumbling current. 

They came into the street of Diamond Gulch. No one was 
in sight. They came near the Ohio House. Burton paused, 
knocked out his pipe against the heel of a boot, straightened up, 
towering, looked at Hales who had stiffened suddenly. 

Burton looked toward where Hales stared, and his glance 
rested on what seemed to be a bundle of clothes dangling under 
the hotel—like a small scarecrow, or effigy. He gazed, frown- 
ing doubtfully. He rubbed the back of a hand across his eyes, 
and peered. 

“Why, what si 

He moved a few steps nearer, staring. “Why, that can’t— 
why: In a low dazed voice he said, “Is that—why, they’ve 
hanged him!” There was an utter blankness in his eyes as he 
turned toward Hales, questioningly. 

Then half-dragging his feet he moved closer, staring fixedly. 
The pipe dropped from his fingers. He opened his mouth, 
but did not speak. Again he looked at Hales, and again peered 
up at the small body. 

In the shadow of the gloomy mountains, where a whirling 
river ran, the miners who would not let a thief talk or have a 
trial had hanged Martin O’Day, nameless waif of the streets. 

Now, overhead, there was the trample of drunken jigging, 
the sound of fuddled laughter. Burton stared up as if looking 
through the floor and walls, watching. His eyes went back to 
the dangling body. 

“Why, Mr. Hales, they’ve hanged him?” 

It was a question, pitifully low, and the look in his eyes was 
the look of a man who has been greatly injured and can not 
imagine why. 

“Yes,” said Hales, “they have hanged him.” 

Jeb Nelson’s voice, and the voices of the miners with him, 
added curses, pathetic, reproachful. 

“But—but—” Burton spoke in a troubled tone, almost 
blankly, “—but they sent you fellows down to see me. It’s 
not like miners to do that”—he lifted his arm, pointing as if 
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wearily—‘“‘without a hearin’.” His voice deepened—“They’ve 
hanged him—why, they’ve hanged my pard!” 

His eyes began to glow with the pain that is half anger, and 
in heavy trampling he turned, wrath gathering upon his body 
like an aura. Some one was dancing a jig above where the 
hanged man dangled. Men were laughing. 

Burton, with heaving strides, leaped toward the stairs. The 
boards crackled under his feet. He stopped in the doorway, 
towering there, glaring fixedly at the crowded room of men 
that leaned, elbows to bar, that sagged against the walls, grin- 
ning, laughing, cheering a drunken fellow who, with toppling 
lunge and whisky-heavy feet, was trying to prove that he could 
dance. 

Eyes fell on Burton. Men who saw him grew abruptly si- 
lent. Other men, looking to see what was bringing silence, 
turned, stared. The drunken miner clattered on for a mo- 
ment amid the stillness, then felt the chill and stopped. 

“You hanged my pard,” said Burton slowly, deep of voice. 
“My little pard.” 

“He stole Mullins’ money!” 

“You lie!” Burton thundered. 

“We found it on ’im!” 

“Show ’im the coin, Mullins!” 

“Mullins, show im!” 

“Mullins, quick—my God, he looks crazy!” 

“Why,” bawled a drunken man, “the dirty little thief, he 
had the gold!” 

Burton’s hand went into his pocket and came out. He swung 
back his fist. His oath was ferocious, and with the shout of 
ie there’s gold!” he threw, powerfully, a handful of gold 
pieces straight into the faces of men. Those who were struck 
cried out, hurt. Others dodged. Men uneasily began to edge 
far away, stumbling toward the dining-room door. Most of 
them were drunken and they were guilty ; now they knew it. 

“Why don’t you hang me—I’ve got more——” 

Again he threw. 

Voices babbled in curses. The men cursed, not him, but 
themselves, futilely, as they stared, backing off, stumbling. 
They were not cowards, but they were afraid. 
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“Say, lissen, pardner,” a fellow began, holding out a pla- 
cating hand. 

Burton struck him; then striking, jerking, hurling whomever 
he could reach, rushed upon them. 
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When Burton came from the barroom he left only wreck- 
age behind him, and some men with cracked heads. 

As if Hales did not know, Burton spoke, hoarse with pain: 

“They hanged him, my little pard—they hanged him!” 

Hales lowered away the rope and Burton received the small 
body in his arms. His trembling fingers loosened the noose 
and cast it off. He held the chilled body as he would have 
held a sick child, and with solemn tramp set off down the 
river. 

Hales, moved by a sense of pity, hurried after him, going 
with him, a mile down the river to the cabin. 

Together they dug the grave in stony ground. And when 
the grave was covered over, Burton went to a large boulder 
that two men could scarcely have moved. He stooped, grasped 
it in his arms, straightened, and bore it to the grave for a head- 
stone. 

So it was that Martin O’Day was buried where at night the 
wind goes through the big trees like something that wears soft 
floating garments that do not catch on the branches, where the 
mountains stand with eternal vigilance, and the whirling river 
has the sound of foreign girls babbling with sweet mouths in 
an unknown tongue. 
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After they had returned to the cabin, Burton sat for a time 
on a bunk, repeatedly running his fingers through his tangled 
hair and glancing from one part to another of the room. 

“I’ve got to get out o’ here, an’ sudden. Can’t stand it 
here. I don’t care where I go, only I’ve got to get away from 
here. There’s nothin’ I want to take. Just a blanket. No 
tools. I’m done mining.” 
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Burton poked his foot at two large buckskin pouches that he 
had thrown contemptuously on the ground. 

“You can buy a horse or mule. I mean to leave this after- 
noon. We can go together,” Hales told him. 

“I wouldn’t buy nothin’ in this camp. Ill walk.” 

“There’s a good deal of dust to be packing along a trail.” 
~ “T don’t care. What’s the good of it, any of it? Gamblers, 
gamblers’ women, an’ storekeepers—biggest robbers of all!— 
they get most of what us miners dig. I’ve worked hard all my 
life, been a sailor, been in lumber camps, now minin’. Any 
time I got money I got drunk—till Little Pard come along. All 
us miners are the same. We work hard, then robbers get it. 
Them de Solas are gentlemen,” said Burton bitterly, “ ’long- 
side of saloonkeepers an’ gamblers. Miners haven't a lick of 
sense. What’s it all worth? What can I do? I don’t know 
nothing but drinkin’, gamblin’ an’ work. I can’t set down an’ 
do nothing. I don’t have any sense when [I start in spendin’ 
money—but I'll be damned if gambler or woman gets Marty’s 
share out o’ me. I'll throw it back in the river first. Ain’t I 
ever goin’ to forget him, Mr. Hales?” 

Nox eNever:” 

“Then let ’s get to hell out o’ here an’ hurry.” 

“Yes. But I want to stop in camp and have a word with 
that gambler, Dawes.” 

“Marty was wrong, I guess, in bein’ afraid of him, in feelin’ 
funny about him. I guess he was one man in camp that didn’t 
have nothin’ to do with it. You didn’t see nothin’ of him? 
No. Neither did I. I’d have killed him particular if I had. I 
know I would.” 

Then Burton laid his curse upon Diamond Gulch, upon all 
the men in it, upon all who would ever come into it; and, as 
if the great Keeper of Vengeance heard, Diamond Gulch soon 
lost the yellow glint from among its sands, became played out; 
miners departed; its buildings became empty and rotted, and 
desolation as if from a plague settled upon what had been a 
famous and roaring camp. 

The sun went behind the hills in the middle of the after- 
noon at Diamond Gulch, and a long gloomy twilight lay over 
the rugged land until night came. 


ss 
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Toward the end of the afternoon Hales went into the Ohio 
House where Mullins, with head tied up, sat amid the wreckage, 
while a few miners stood about and said it served him right, 
and worse would have been better. 

“Where’ll I find that gambler?” 

Mullins, with no interest, told him. 

Hales went up the stairs, knocked on the door. 

““Who’s there?” asked a low quiet voice. 

“Dick Hales. Open this door.” 

As he spoke Hales tried the door, but something was against 
it. 

“Ah, just a moment, sir 

There was a pause, silence, then the light step of some one 
approaching the door. As Hales felt the prop removed, he 
pushed the door wide and faced the gambler, whose coat was 
off. Neither knife nor gun was in sight. The gambler stood 
tall, pale, expressionless, and steadily met Hales’ dangerous 
look. 

“What is it, sir?” asked Stewart Dawes, quietly. 

He held his left hand, more heavily bandaged than usual, 
half across his body. With his right hand he brushed at his 
forehead, holding his long white fingers against his brow as if 
to ease slightly a headache. 

“Why did you leave San Francisco in such a hurry—after 
Tesla was killed?” 

“I was not in San Francisco, sir, when Mr. Tesla was killed.” 
He spoke calmly, with no trace of fear, no anger. 

“No ee 

“No. I had the day before engaged passage on a small 
schooner. I went on board that evening, early, and retired. I 
am subject to nervous headaches. I was suffering from one 
that evening. I knew nothing, sir, of Mr. Tesla’s death until I 
heard of it in Sacramento.” 

The gambler was quiet, convincing ; he appeared now to have 
a headache. 

“You left without settling at your hotel,” said Hales. 

“I did not, sir. I inquired for the proprietor and he was out. 
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I was ill. I then paid the clerk. If he says I did not pay, it 
merely means, sir, that he took advantage of my departure to 
keep the money.” 

“Why did you leave the city—in such a hurry?’ 

“Sir, I could not remain after the humiliation to which you 
had subjected me, most unjustly. My standing was ruined. I 

“came into the mines and took another name.” 

“But this morning you told Mullins you had never heard of 
Dawes?” 

“Yes, sir. And do you think that I should have told him 
who I[ am, or that I should have wanted to see you?” 

“Uhn,” said Hales. Then “You know, of course, that 
you are thought to be the man that killed Tesla.” 

“T do not. I never heard that before, sir.” 

“Didn’t Nevinson tell you? Didn’t you see*him last night?” 

“No; sir. JF was ilkand 4 

“Headache comes in handy, doesn’t it? Some things about 
Nevinson I don’t like, but he said he was going to ask some 
questions of you. You knew of that, didn’t you?” 

With inflexible paleness and calm, the gambler said: 

eNO, Sif? 

“And you did not know that the man who killed Tesla had 
shot at me?” 

“No, sir.” Then, quietly, with level gaze, “I, sir, have rea- 
sons that I shall never forget for hating you. But I never shot 
at any man, except at his face. I could not meet you face to 
face in San Francisco because my wrist was injured. You had 
trampled on it. You would have had all the advantage. If I 
were an assassin, sir, here today I could have shot you from 
my window.” 

“You could, eh? An’ have been hanged, promptly. But 
now, when I knocked, didn’t you think I meant to shoot you?” 

“No. Why would you shoot me? I have done nothing, sir, 
to hurt you. It is you who have injured me. I can never for- 
give you for striking me in the Magnolia when I asked for a 
loan.” 

“Why, damn your soul, you told me you cheated and wanted 
a split!” 

“No, sir,” the gambler answered with imperturbable dignity. 
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“You misunderstood entirely, sir. I cannot recall the exact 
words, but I was, sir, a little embarrassed by the need of ask- 
ing a loan from a comparative stranger. If you had not tram- 
pled on my wrist, sir, one of us would have been killed. But 
I was helpless. Some day, sir, we may meet again, face to 
face. I shall give you a gentleman’s warning, of that I pledge 
my word.” 

“Damn your word,” said Hales, exasperated by the cool 
plausibility and calm of this man. “Dawes, I believe you are 
lying from start to finish. But today I’ve already seen one 
man that I thought guilty put to death—and he wasn’t. I’ve 
looked for you in a lot of camps. Now I’ve found you, you’re 
lying out of it. You say it’s got to come if we meet again, so 
why not give me a gentleman’s warning now?” 

“T am unarmed, sir.” 

He moved his crippled hand slightly into view, and slightly 
turned his right hand, then pressed it again against his fore- 
head. 

“You’ve got a gun, or borrow one. We'll have the miners 
measure off any distance you say. All I ask is, just before the 
command to fire, you say whether or not you killed Tesla. 
Dawes, if you'll say yes, I’ll give you the first shot!” 

The gambler looked at him steadily for some time, gently 
rubbing his fingers back and forth along his brow. His band- 
aged hand lay against his breast. He spoke evenly, quietly: 

“T say no, now and for all time. I have a very severe head- 
ache. I can hardly stand, or see. It is unfortunate that I 
must be making excuses for myself, but my head is really burst- 
ing, sir. I have not been able to rest today because of the 
noise.” 

“T don’t know what to make of you, Dawes. How’d you 
hurt your hand?” 

“A miner shot me, sir. Then I killed him.” 

“JT don’t know what to make of you. But I’ve seen one inno- 
cent fellow—I thought him guilty as hell, too But, Dawes, 
I believe you are a dirty, cold-blooded blackleg, and about the 
only reason you haven’t taken a shot at me from a window, or 
when this door was opened, is because you know the miners 


would hang you!” 
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Dawes answered without a flicker in his tone, and his face, 
pale and thin as an ascetic’s, remained inscrutable as ivory: 

“You say that, sir, to an unarmed man—who is sick.” 

“Anyhow I’ve said it. You know whether or not you de- 
serve it.” 

The two men stood for a time and looked at each other 

_ steadily, and without words. Then Hales turned on his heel 
and walked off. 

Dawes put out his arm, his left arm, thrusting out the 
bandaged hand, pointing it; but he hesitated, did not call or 
move. Then Hales, without a backward glance, passed from 
sight. 

Dawes stepped back into his room and closed the door. He 
stood for a moment, thoughtfully looking down at his bandaged 
hand; then with teeth and fingers he untied a string, threw off 
the cloth, and disclosed a derringer. He dropped the gun on 
the bed, and for a long time massaged his left hand. The pain 
and strain of holding the derringer in his crippled hand had 
been severe. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Hales and Burton passed from Diamond Gulch; Hales on 
horseback, Burton walking beside him with long stride, glower- 
ing fixedly. It was the end of the afternoon when they started, 
but they pushed on for a time in the darkness, then turned off 
the trail and made camp, building a fire for coffee and a slice 
of ham. They had spoken hardly a dozen words from the time 
they left the Gulch. 

It was dark and still. 

As Hales was pouring a cup of coffee he stopped, turned 
his head, listening; then dropping cup and coffee pail he moved 
out of the glow of the fire, saying quietly to Burton: 

“Get back, well back. I heard something.” 

Burton, with no haste, moved aside and sat down beside a 
tree, waiting, listening, with sullen indifference. 

Hales spoke sharply: 

“Who’s there?” 

“Only me,” said a thin, childishly soft voice. “Only me, 
senor !” 

“Who are you?” Hales asked in Spanish. 

In Spanish, but with just a suggestion of surprise: 

“Ah, caballero friend. A lone traveler, with the stomach 
big from emptiness.” 

“Come out of the shadows. Let us take a look at you.” 

They heard steps, and presently a slight man emerged with 
sly movernent. The fellow looked round inquiringly. He was 
a vaquero, dressed as a vaquero, but on foot. 

“Why were you sneaking up?” 

“Ah, sefior,” said the fellow, with amiable reproach, “to call 
it sneak when the world it is so full of thieves that a poor lost 
traveler must have a care at what camp-fire he stops.” 


“Where’s your horse?” 
285 
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Hales knew that a vaquero would not go twenty yards on 
foot if he could help it. 

“My horse and blankets, sefior, are back there where I would 
have slept, but I saw your fire and I came carefully.” 

He was watching Hales, looking at him with a sort of mild 
anxiousness and intent curiosity. Hales, in turn, regarded the 
fellow searchingly, sure that he lied. A vaquero rarely trav- 

“eled alone. 

“You, sefior,” said the little man, “look like a Spaniard and 
talk like a Spaniard, but you are not a Spaniard. Is it that 
you are Sefior Hales?” 

GSE 

“Ahb”—the little fellow smiled quickly—“God gives luck! 
Sefior’—he peered across the coals toward Burton and spoke 
English—“do not have fear——” 

“Fear of what?’ Burton growled. 

“Of friends, sefior!” Then he whistled, shrilly. 

Hales put his hand to his gun, “Here, what’s up!” 

“Sefor, no! There are twenty men—and friends!” 

From all sides there was the sound of feet, low-voiced calls, 
then the rapid trample of horses. Figures on foot began to 
emerge into vague sombreroed shapes. The camp-fire’s glow 
struck off the glint of steel in their hands. Then horsemen 
picked their way between trees and under boughs, and a short 
thick man rode right up to the edge of the camp-fire, drew rein 
and stared savagely at Hales. 

“You are Sefior Hales?” 

ONT ecice 

“In the world,” said this man angrily, “there is but one 
gringo that could meet me tonight and live. To you, sefior, is 
that honor! Damn all Americanos!” 

Low voices sharply muttered satisfaction. 

He stared at the towering form of Burton who had stood 
up as men gathered near. 

“This man, Sefior Hales, he is your friend ?” 

SV iecie 

“Then,” cried the fellow angrily to the sombreroed shadows 
about him, “touch nothing! Set the outposts and be ready 
with warning. I’ll roast alive the man that fails!” 
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A hurried murmuring started up; the men were choosing 
from among themselves who was to stand guard. Then the 
guards vanished. 

The thick-set man swung wearily from his horse, a beautiful 
animal, looked angrily at Hales, peered under scowling brows 
at Burton, tossed the reins at a man nearby, and said: 

“T, sefior, am Don Gil Diego, for twenty years raiser and 
trainer of horses on the de Sola rancho. I hate all gringos!” 

The savage Don Gil glared challengingly. Voices behind 
him were talking. He turned and cursed, and the voices were 
hushed. 

Don Gil looked at the pan of coffee and politely said: 

“Sefior, with your permission ?” 

“Help yourself, sefior.” 

“Many thanks, sefior.” 

Don Gil poured a cup of black coffee and glanced search- 
ingly all about the edge of the camp-fire. 

“No, there is no sugar,” said Hales. 

“Many thanks, sefior.” Don Gil stopped looking for it and 
sipped the black coffee. Then, petulantly, “You do not ask 
why, sefior, why if you were another man I would have you 
killed ?” 

“T have done you no harm that I know of,” said Hales. 

“Ha! As if that would make one damn to me! Don José 
is brave, but a fool, yet I love him. They have made of Don 
Esteban’s head a pickle that is on show in a tent at Sacramento, 
and Don José he says yet—‘No, Don Gil, we must not kill all 
Americanos for that!’ Bah! Bah-h-h-h!” he bellowed, and 
flung cup and coffee ragefully at the ground. “I will kill them! 
By the five wounds of Jesus, as long as there is a hand to hold 
knife, I will rob them and kill them.” He glared furiously. 
Then— “Ha, pardon, sefior”—gesturing at the cup—“but I 
have much anger.” He spoke to a man near by: “Pour me 
more coffee. Move quickly. I will cut me a stick and call it 
your name. It will serve as well!” 

Don Gil took a second cup of coffee and sipped it, but with- 
out pleasure. He wanted the sugar more than the coffee. 

“If Don José had not gone—where, sefior, where do you 
think Don José rode when we waited for the coming of that 
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Neveenson? To the rancho of Sefior Arnaz! And_ that 
Neveenson slipped between our fingers, so!” He held out his 
hand with fingers spread claw-like. “That fault it is yours, 
sefior! Word came from Senor Arnaz to where he knew Don 
José could be found. Don José prayed God’s blessing upon 
your head—and, see, sefior! You are blessed, for Don Gil 
Diego”—he struck his own breast—‘“‘does not treat you like a 
gringo! Bah, I hate gringos!’ 

Don Gil glared his challenge first at Hales, then at Burton 
who understood nothing of what he was saying and did not 
care; then, impulsively: 

“Pardon, sefiors! I have much anger. Don José he and his 
men rode toward the rancho, for love it calls a man from what 
he should do. And the trail I watched—that Neveenson he 
went the other. But we will get him, sefior. Ha! A woman 
that knows all he does and where he goes, she tells. And gets 
gold. Bah, I hate women!” 

Don Gil paused, half-cocking his head, listening warily. 

Don Gil seldom stayed long in one place; he had been born 
to the saddle, and only men who could stay in the saddle night 
and day rode with him. Time and again he rode boldly through 
mining camps, and disappeared, knowing very well that only a 
delayed and blundering pursuit would follow. 

“You, too, hate the man Neveenson, sefior ?” 

“T certainly wouldn’t call him a friend,” said Hales. 

“Ah, if he would but ride my horse—it was my horse, Don 
Gil’s horse that he stole! If he would ride him then try to run 
as I rode for him, ah, sefior, you would see a beautiful sight! 
One whistle and he would come to me, for so are my horses 
trained, always. Women I hate. Gringos I hate. Horses, 
sefior, I love! 

“You, sefior, are the one to blame because that Neveenson 
slipped through my fingers. I would have put the brand on 
him as on a bullock—then hanged him for all men to see! Don 
José he says brand and turn him loose, but I, sefior, kill! Is it 
not so?” 

The men standing about murmured quickly, with eager 
praise. They feared and were devoted to Don Gil. 

He now inquired of Hales as to the trails ahead. Nevinson 
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had got through toward Sacramento; there was no use follow- 
ing. 

As he put down the coffee cup he said: 

“Senor, it is well that you keep sugar in your saddle bags, 
then, when we meet again, I will like you better. And, sefior, 
my friend, do you think that Americanos will leave California 
when they have the gold? It will be again a land for cattle 
and gentlemen?” 

“No, Don Gil, they are going to find the land worth more 
than the gold.” 

Don Gil cursed stormily; then: 

“And once I did not hate Americanos! They married our 
daughters and were good men. They had stores in Monterey 
and were honest. Their ships bought our hides and the word 
of an Americano was good. From where, sefior, come so many 
dogs like that Neveenson?” 

“Gold called them, sefior.” 

“Bah! I will take their gold and throw it away. To spend 
it would mean that I must get drunk and have women. Bah! 
You, sefior, you have gold?” 

“Some,” said Hales. “I travel and use a little gold.” 

“And he, the big man, has he gold?” Don Gil looked hard 
at Burton. “He does not look merry. His luck, sefior, it has 
not been good?” 

“No, Don Gil, it has not been good.” 

“He is your friend, Sefior Hales?” 

“My friend, Senor Diego.” 

“Then you shall learn that Don Gil Diego does not rob all 
Americanos! No! Gold like women makes a weight to carry. 
So!” 

He stepped to his horse, jerked a pouch of gold from each 
saddle bag, and walking near held out one to Hales, one toward 
Burton. 

Hales said to the big miner: 

“He is offering you gold.” 

“What the hell do I want with gold?’ Burton growled. 

“He says, no, thank you, Sefior Diego.” 

“You will not take a gift from Don Gil Diego! Bah! You 
are fools! Don Gil pays for two cups of unsweetened coffee!” 
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With that he threw the pouches upon the ground angrily, then 
shouted at his men: “To your horses! We ride! Senor, when 
I see Don José I will hold my hands to his face and say: ‘See, 
they are clean! I found two Americanos by a camp-fire, and 
they lived when I had gone!’ ‘Who, Don Gil, were they? 
‘Ho, Sefior Hales who made us lose that Neveenson!’ Sefiors, 
I go. Adios!” 

He made a jump and, as if tossed upward by a spring, landed 
in the saddle. With a flourish he swept off his sombrero, 
laughing with a sort of half-angered mockery, then went crash- 
ing recklessly through the trees toward the trail. In the dark- 
ness, and with such bounds, it seemed miraculous that he was 
not knocked off by a limb; but he, and the men with him, had 
the instinct of born horsemen which seems to guard a man 
from harm while in a saddle. 

For a time Hales could hear the thump and clatter of horses’ 
feet, then the sound grew dim and only the stillness of the 
wilderness was upon his ears. 


CHAPTER XVII 
1 


The reports brought by emigrants caused the Army to dis- 
patch relief trains earlier than had been intended. Pack mules, 
loaded with flour, pork, rice and barley, driving beef cattle and 
work oxen were sent in all directions from which emigrants 
came, and large depots were established. From these depots 
the scouts pushed out with laden pack mules to meet and assist 
emigrants. There were not enough soldiers for the work. 
Miners threw aside their tools and joined the pack trains. 

Hales and Burton went with the train that left Sacramento 
on Oct. 10th under command of Captain Hunt to assist in the 
relief of emigrants who came through what was known as the 
Carson River Route. 

Captain Hunt’s party left the city in the rain. The pack 
train struggled along through slush and mud. All the men 
were kept busy covering and retying the wet packs. Burton, 
with a kind of sullen tirelessness, the reins of his mule on his 
arm, walked up and down the train, trying packs, pausing to 
retie them, slapping on the stragglers. 

“What men these Californians are!” said Captain Hunt, ob- 
serving him. 

Thus it was that men who two or three years before had 
hardly known there was such a country as California were be- 
ing called Californians, as if they were a new, recently found 
race; and they were, in a way, being of a race that had found 
new and unsuspected strength, generosity, courage within them- 
selves after entering a far country. Until ’49, it was the Span- 
iards who were called Californians. 

The stories they soon began to hear from the emigrants that 
were coming through deeply affected the men, particularly Bur- 
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Cholera, which earlier in the year had wiped out over five 
thousand emigrants on the plains, had again appeared. Indians, 
growing bolder and bolder, were stealing stock and leaving 
families with teamless wagons, stranded in the midst of prairie 
wilderness. Oxen became worn and weary; household goods 
were thrown away to lighten the load; the roads were strewn 

‘with clothing, trunks, even guns. Wagons themselves were 
abandoned. The air was filled with stench of carcasses. : 

One James Abbey, an emigrant who got through, reported: 

“T counted in a distance of fifteen miles 350 dead horses, 
280 oxen, and 120 mules, and hundreds of others are left be- 
hind, unable to keep up. Vast amounts of valuable property 
have been abandoned and thrown away. In the last ten miles 
of this desert I counted 362 wagons, which in the States cost 
$120 each.” 

From the Army’s relief depots the scouts, usually in pairs, 
with mules and what provisions could be carried, pushed out 
in search of the most destitute. 

Hales and Burton rode together. Rain, snow, sleet fell. 
They at times met emigrants, many on foot, some without 
food, yet carrying mining tools. 

“Throw them damn things away,” Burton would say. “Get 
farms—stay away from the mines!” 

He had adopted as the gospel what Hales had told him as 
a prophecy, that emigrants were going to find more wealth in 
farms than mines. 

Burton and Hales pushed clear to the desert of the Humboldt 
Sink. They could have walked that desolate area by stepping 
from one dead mule or oxen to another. 

There were whole families on foot, with hardly clothing on 
their backs and no food; men were living on the flesh of long- 
dead mules; children were without water. Provisions were 
doled out by the scouts, government mules and oxen put to 
the wagons, and the emigrants sent on. When they reached 
mining camps, miners gave them money, merchants gave them 
food. 

The emigration along the Humboldt River stopped abruptly. 
Those who were coming had either died or reached the foot of 
the mountains and were helped across. Those who had decided 
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to wait for spring, when there would be plenty of feed, had 
gone into encampment near Salt Lake. 

About the last of the emigrants heard of along the Carson 
route before the Army withdrew—and it did not withdraw as 
long as there was possibility of other emigrants coming—were, 
so the report said, two or three wagons that had ventured into 
what the emigrants thought was a mountain cut-off called 
Indian Ledge. 

“We'll go see,” said Burton to the officer who had received 
the report. 
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It was a thirty-mile ride along a mountain trail, hardly a trail. 
Rain was coming down; at times it turned into a mushy snow, 
at other times a moist sleet. He and Hales started in early af- 
ternoon with two pack mules and climbed along the trail as 
long as there was light. They camped in wet clothes under cut 
boughs, over which wet blankets were spread. The rain, 
warmed by some air current, tried in vain to turn itself into 
snow. Snow would have been more comfortable. 

The next morning before daylight they were up and on their 
way. The rain became a miserable drizzle of sleet. The trail 
was a broken thread of ledge winding down a mountain. No 
wagon could possibly, or anything like possibly, have come 
through. 

About noon they came upon a straggling party of four men, 
wretched fellows, limping along. They shouted deliriously at 
the sight of Hales and Burton. Miles and miles back—they 
had lost all count of distance—their oxen had given out, even 
long before the road became impassable for a wagon. 

They cried out ravenously for food, snatched what was given 
them, ate hysterically, chattering, cursing, praying, demanding 
to know how much farther. They expected to have the pack 
mules to ride. 

“Who’s behind you?” asked Hales. 

“Fellow named Taylor—’bout ten mile. His oxen went 
down after he struck the worst of the road. Woman an’ two 
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Burton, in the very gesture of doling out food, threw the 
food on the ground and cursed them. They shrank from him. 
He was dangerous. They tried to explain. What could they 
do? How help? There was no food. The oxen had been 
only skin and bones, and there was no food for anybody. They 
now, said these wretched men, could hardly walk. How help 

«other people? And why merely stay by them to die and watch 
them die? 

Burton would not listen to explanations. He cursed them 
with deep-throated sullenness, jammed food into his saddle 
bags, mounted his mule. 

“l’m going ahead,” he told Hales. “Sometimes it’s minutes 
that count.” 

He rode off. 

The hali-starved men begged for more food than Hales ra- 
tioned them. 

“It would be merely extra weight to carry. Soon as 
you got tired you’d fling it away. That’s enough to see you 
through.” 

They begged for the pack mules, for at least one. 

“No,” Hales told them. “Not while there are women and 
children to carry out.” 

Driving the mules before him, Hales went on. The sleety 
rain continued. 

A rock turned under a mule’s foot; the mule slipped, came 
down on its knees, and arose. Hales dismounted, examined the 
injury, took off the pack, put it to one side of the trail, then 
shot the mule. 


3. 


Late in the afternoon he met Burton, coming back through 
the sleety rain, bowed, marching up the trail. He was on foot; 
one child was on his arm, the other was strapped to his back. 
He led his mule. A woman, huddled forward as if more than 
half-dead, was strapped into the saddle, with canvas wrapped 
about her. 

“Here, you take this pack mule,” said Hales. 

“No, the man’s down. Can’t walk. I told him you’d be 
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along. He’sa man. Said take out his wife an’ chilern—never 
mind about him. By God, I'll get them out an’ afore morn- 
ing!” 

Hales swung from his saddle. 

“Here, take my horse.” 

“No. Make better time afoot. I know the trail. I’m goin’ 
straight through an’ get these people under cover.” 

He would not parley. He went on. Broad, powerful, grim 
and generous, pouring out his strength for a woman and chil- 
dren whom he did not know, and whom he would probably 
never see again after that thirty-miles climb over a mountain 
trail, through the rain, in the night. 

Hales turned and looked after him amid the penciling of 
rain. Great in strength, great-hearted. “Californian,” Cap- 
tain Hunt had called him. One of the new race. Californians. 
Other forms and figures of this new breed drifted across Hales’ 
thoughts—Judge Deering, thundering at an angered mob. Wal- 
lace B. Kern, more proud of having been a miner than of hav- 
ing been a Senator in New York. Clay Freeman, ex-butcher, 
rude and crude, but clean-hearted, honest. Dr. Perle. Yank 
and the surly Joe. Maw Jones, Gubbins, and Maria the in- 
domitable. Ezekiel Preble, street preacher and prophet. 
Nameless scores of miners, soldiers, merchants. Californians. 
No longer did the name mean a dark-eyed, pastoral people. 

A mile or two farther on Hales came to a wagon. How it 
had got that far up the mountains was difficult to imagine. But 
it was empty except for a gaunt, bearded, weak man, who lay 
with motionless peering. 

“Will they get through?” he shouted at Hales, weakly. 

“Yes. Give that fellow a child to carry—he’ll go through 
hell.” 

“Don’t curse,” said the man Taylor. “It doesn’t sound right 
to curse now.” 

“T wasn’t cursing,” said Hales. “I was just telling you 
about that man.” 

Hales took an ax from the pack, cut into the wagon to get 
dry wood, made a small fire under the wagon, made tea, fried 
bacon, fed the man Taylor, who was, in spite of his unkempt 
appearance, plainly a man of some refinement. 
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“If they get through I don’t care what happens to me,” he 
muttered broodingly. 

“T guess you’re one of the new breed all right,” said Hales, 
looking at him. 

The man stared questioningly, but Hales did not explain. 
He was looking hard, then, doubtfully : 

‘—~ “Your name’s Taylor—Samuel Taylor?” 

“Who—who are you?” 

Pibick: Hales.” 

“You—Dick Hales! Oh, oh!” 

Taylor grasped him, hung to him, staring at him. 

The last time they had met was years before when Hales, on 
a visit to the East, had stood near his brother in an old New 
England church while a beautiful girl, innocent, shy, had re- 
ceived upon her finger a ring and promised to love the man by 
her side until death did them part; and this was the elder 
brother of that girl. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
1 


By the end of November all the emigrants of the Carson 
River Route had been pushed through. Most of them reached 
Sacramento, many camped under the oaks near the town, ex- 
pecting to winter under such scraps of canvas as they could 
find. 

At Sacramento Hales and Burton bought a wagon and mules, 
put the Taylors into it and set out toward El Crucifijo. There 
were plenty of buildings on the ranch, it was conveniently near 
San Francisco, and, moreover, was Hales’ ranch. 

Burton, in the companionship of the Taylor children, found 
some relief for the pain that lay in his memory. The poor 
little starvelings seemed to draw some of his great strength 
unto themselves and he usually had one or the other of them 
on his shoulders. 

Mrs. Taylor could hardly stir from the mattress on the wag- 
on bed. She was a very religious woman; but, as she smil- 
ingly told Hales, her idea of what angels were like had been 
changed. Now she knew that they were great, bearded, shaggy 
men, with deep voices, who sometimes swore at mules. 

On the road it rained frequently but, after a rain, with the 
canvas pushed up, she would lie and look for hours at the roll- 
ing hills, dotted with oaks, warmed by the sun. The song of 
meadow larks was in the air. 


2 


Many camp-fires lay behind them. Then one afternoon they 
turned from the road that went to San Francisco and made 
camp by the oaks near the road that led to the rancho. Before 
dark they could easily have reached El Crucifijo, but it was 


pleasant weather and Hales thought it better to camp here 
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while he went to the ranch and explained the situation to Miss 
Tesla. 

Hales unsaddled, unharnessed and picketed the mules and his 
horse. Burton built a fire, swung the kettle above it on a pole 
across forked sticks, and got out the bacon for an early supper. 

Hales heard horses coming. He stood up and peered toward 

“the road. They were five men; they had left the main road 
and were coming toward El Crucifijo. One of them was a 
Spaniard. Nearly all Americans in California at that time 
looked like border ruffians, being bearded, roughly dressed, 
armed. These men were rough of mouth too. They turned 
from the road and came up to the wagon. There was a search- 
ing, appraising look in their eyes. 

Burton stood up and glowered at the leader, who asked: 

“Why are you fellers campin’ here?” 

“Why shouldn’t we camp here?” said Hales, stepping from 
beside the wagon. 

The leader looked at him carefully. The other horsemen 
stared about; and there was that in their eyes which made 
Hales feel they were looking to see if anything was in sight 
that they thought worth stealing. 

“Well, you’re off the road to ’Frisco,” said the leader. 

“Yes,” said Burton, “an’ we'll likely stay off it long as we 
want to.” 

“You fellers don’t ’pear to be very damn sociable!” 

“Not very,” Burton agreed sullenly. 

The Spaniard was on a de Sola horse, and Hales eyed the 
man. 

“Come on, Ed,” one of the gang called to the leader. “We 
want o’ hurry an’ git thar.” 

“Yeah,” said another, “we gotta hang that feller afore sun- 
down.” 

“Who,” asked Burton, with an echo of pain in his voice, 
“you goin’ to hang?” 

Ed, the leader, grinned. 

“A damn thief what we know where to catch. We’ll make 
a crucerfix outta that feller.” He was evidently a little hazy 
on the significance of a crucifix. Then—“You fellers from the 
mines, ain’t you?” 
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“Emigrant wagon,” said Hales, scenting thievery in the ques- 
tion. 

“But he’s a miner’—pointing at Burton. 

“Any luck, pard?” a voice inquired at once. 

“What,” said Hales in Spanish, “are you rascals about?” 

The Spaniard gave a start. He appeared a glum villainous 
fellow, but answered readily: 

“The Americanos look for a thief, sefior. They ride to El 
Crucifijo.” 

“Here, what you sayin’?” demanded Ed. “Talk plain Eng- 
lish, by ss 

“Why do you go to El Crucifijo?” asked Hales. 

“None o’ yore damn bus’ness,” said Ed. ‘We gotta be git- 
tin’ along. Come on, boys!” 

He gave a yell, reined back his horse, wheeled about and 
rode off furiously, the others with him, and now and then they 
sent up a wild yell. 

“There,” said Hales, “is a mess of scoundrels. They are up 
to something. I'll saddle up and go now to the ranch.” 

“T’m comin’, too,” said Burton. He turned toward Taylor. 
“There won't be no danger, only take that loaded rifle an’ use 
it if any o’ them fellows come back here.” Burton then looked 
through the end of the wagon: “You won’t be afraid, ma’am?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Taylor, “I shall never in my life be afraid 
again.” 

She had passed through cholera on the plains, thirst in the 
desert, starvation in the mountains; in her weakened body 
nothing was left but courage and faith. 
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At El Crucifijo the shaggy-headed Ferdinand listened with 
patience and in mild stubbornness offered gentle answers to 
Kredra’s urging that he be up and about the duty of his long- 
sworn oath. 

When Martin O’Day’s letter had, after an entanglement of 
delays, reached Ilona she read it with a mingling of half-sobs 
and laughter, told what was in it to Kredra, and Kredra had at 
once taken Ferdinand aside. 
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“Go! He is there, that Dawez—there from where the letter 
came. Go!” 

From that day Ferdinand had no peace, though he might 
ask : 

“But who will stay and watch over the one we love? And 
you? Who will stay to guard if bad luck it should try to 
come to El Crucifijo? That turnip, Pedro?” 

“God, who has sent word, will watch. Go! Go quickly! 
God does not twice aid one who sleeps when the Oath is 
sworn!” 

Ferdinand was still a good Basque, but his oath, impetuously 
sworn, did not mean so much now as before he had wandered 
for twenty years and more among men who had scant faith in 
any oath. 

“Wisest of Women,” he protested, “some one must remain 
here.” 

“Go!” Kredra insisted angrily. ‘He has the luck of evil 
men, and will escape you!” 

“The knife will find him. Ho, be patient, Kredra, Wise- 
Woman, and listen now, I will play you a habanera ss 

“Twanger of strings and tongue! Idler! Fool! You 
throw away what God has sent. Punishment will fall upon 
you! Go! In the midst of a thousand camps you are told 
where to find him, and you doze with song on your mouth! 
Up!Go!” 

“God who knows all things will not be angry,” said Ferdi- 
nand complacently. 

So, almost every day Kredra spoke and Ferdinand an- 
swered. 

This day, as they talked in the afternoon shadows of a 
crumbling building, Ferdinand sat upon a bench with legs 
crossed, guitar in his lap and strummed absently. 

“Who idles when the Oath is sworn, dies!” said Kredra, who 
had kept the faith of her fathers. 

“True, true, Woman of Wisdom. But I do not idle. I stand 
guard!” 

“E-ah, fool! Fool to think to turn aside the Wrath with idle 
words! Evil gnaw you!” 

“Evil, evil, evil—always the word is on your tongue. You 
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do not laugh. You do not sing. I play, you frown, Woman 
of Shadows, but—now who comes ?” 

Ferdinand tossed the guitar across his back and with a full- 
chested swagger went round the corner into view of the horse- 
men he had heard coming on the road. 

At a glance he saw they were strangers, excepting one Go- 
mez, a thief, with whom he had had some slight companionship 
in an affair or two of gold hunting. The others were Ameri- 
cans, and did not have the faces of men he would willingly in- 
vite to a table. 

“Ho-o-a-ho,” he shouted heartily, but with doubtful rapid 
glances from one to another, “what saints bring you?” 

“That him?” a horseman called at Gomez. 

ssi) said Gomez. 

With a rush the Americans spurred at Ferdinand. He 
stepped back quickly. Revolvers were drawn, pointed at his 
head. The horsemen encircled him. 

“The devil eat you uncooked!” said Ferdinand in Spanish to 
Gomez. Then with a look of bewildered innocence gazed from 
one to another of those who aimed at his head, and spoke 
softly—“‘Sefiors, what wrong is it I have done you? Point to 
the ground! It has no head, the ground, an’ your fingers shake. 
Ho-oh, you think Ferdinand is some other man!” He laughed. 

“We'll make you laugh from t’other side o’ that big mouth 
o’ yourn!” said one; and another asked of Gomez again— 
““Lhisets nines 

“Si, sefior. Eet is Ferdinand!” 

“Twice you have lied!” Ferdinand answered, and a gleam 
of fury crossed his black eyes. 

“Ah,” Gomez told him with a sort of sour triumph, “the 
Dofia Elvira has sent us!” 

“The good God help me!” he answered humbly, but at once 
with a brush of his hand he pushed his hat from his head. 

He tossed his head, shaking the tangled curly hair, looking 
upwards at the faces of the men on horseback as his thoughts 
scattered in all directions, looking for some trick to fool these 
men. But he was hemmed in on all sides. 

Kredra, like the leader of a tragic chorus, from afar shouted 


at him: 
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“Faithless to your Oath, it has come!” 

She stood apart, looking upon these men darkly. 

Ferdinand swung his guitar before him. 

“Tt is a joke,” he said, laughing, “but you are not any leetle 
less welcome. Ho, an’ now I sing!” 

The men were surprised, interested, doubtful, for Ferdinand 
“~strummed, and as he danced his fingers over the strings he im- 
provised a chant, giving his warning to Kredra: 


“Take the One we love and flee, 
Let them not see 
Let her not be seen—Go! 
The good Dofia’s evil hand 
Strikes at Ferdinand— 
Go! 
Let her not be seen 
Lest these devils mean 
Harm to her! God’s wrath 
May hate me for the Oathrhe hath 
Heard me forswear by idleness—Go! 
Pray, pray me from this Dofia’s trap 
And what may come or what may hap 
I swear anew the Oath to keep 
Without rest and without sleep— 
Go!” 


“Here, stop that!” shouted Ed Brent, the leader. ‘This ain’t 
no time for singin’.” 

Hoyt give you the song of welcome though you are 
stranger-men. What it is that Ferdinand can do you would 
like, eh?” 

“We're goin’ t? hang you in.’bout two shakes of a sheep’s 
tail. But first you tell us whar that gold is you stole!” 

“Me, steal!” 

“You, yeah. This is the feller, ain’t it?” 

“ol, senorls 

“Thrice you have lied!” said Ferdinand in Spanish. 

“Cough up that gold. Whar’s it hid?” 

“What gol’, sefiors ?” 

“That gold you stole from miners. We know all about you, 
you !” Curses followed. 
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“Ah, sefiors’—reproachfully—“you beleeve liar-men !” 

“Huh-huh,” said Ed Brent, with a kind of amused snort, “‘it 
was a woman that put us on to you!” 

“An’ does nevare a woman lie, sefior? Ho, Ferdinand is 
no thief. He is an hones’ man an’ sing songs!” 

“String him up!” said one of the horsemen. 

“Dig up that gold, you!” 

“But, sefiors, I have no gol’. Hones’!” 

“Put a rope on him. Then he'll talk, I bet you!” 

“We'll let you off if you dig up the gold,” said Ed Brent. 

“Ah, that I had gol’! But Ferdinand is poor, being an hones’ 
man !” 

“Say, who’s that woman?” one of them asked, pointing to 
where Kredra had stood. Now she had disappeared. 

“Oh,” said Ferdinand carelessly, “jus’ a woman an’ works.” 

“Who is she?” Gomez was asked. 

“T do not know, sefiors.” 

“How many folks are there around here?” Brent demanded 
of Ferdinand. 

“Not manee—ten or twelve, sefiors.” 

“Say, Ed,” said a fellow a little uneasily, “maybe we’d better 
take a look around?” 

“Look, hell! He’s a greaser, ain’t he? Thief, ain’t he? We 
got the right to hang greaser-thiefs, ain’t we?” To Ferdinand: 
“See that there tree?” Brent pointed to the rough oak that 
gave the rancho its name. “If you don’t dig up that gold, an’ 
be ina of a hurry about it, you swing, an’ high!” 

Ferdinand knew that the longer he kept these men expecting 
to get gold from him the longer he would live; and that the 
good Donia, who never forgave a man, had put these men upon 
him because of his faithlessness to her, because he had turned 
bodyguard to a girl that she regarded as a rival. 

“You an’ Gomez here, an’ others,” said Brent, “you stole 
from Americans. We’re goin’ to have it!” 

“He says that?” Ferdinand pointed at Gomez. “Ah-ho! He 
has fool you with lies. Because he is a thief, am I?” 

“There’s somebody else as says it, too, an’ he”’—Brent 
pointed also to Gomez—‘‘he’s a friend of hern.” 

“Friend? How know you her?” Ferdinand rattled in Span- 
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ish. ‘Where did you meet? How? Why? You rode with 

Don Gil Diego who is my friend! For this he will put you 

alive on coals!” 

Gomez shrugged his shoulders and set about rolling a cigaret 
as he replied: 
“Tf the dead can speak you may tell Don Gil.” 
“— “Say, Ed, stretch his neck a bit an’ stop that greaser-talk. 
Make him talk good plain American.” 
“All right,” said Brent. “Tie him up. We’re goin’ ’o hang 
you, greaser, if you don’t dig up that gold!” 
“Hang heem firs’, sefiors’—he pointed at Gomez—“then I 
will give you gol’!” 
Gomez tossed aside his cigaret and said quietly: 
“You hear, sefiors. He has the gold. Make heem give it 
up.” 
“All right, we'll just stretch that neck o’ yourn a little, 
Ferdy !” 

Two men dismounted. Another rode closer and held a gun 
within a foot of Ferdinand’s head while the two men tied his 
hands and slipped a noose over his head. 

“How much gol’, sefiors, would it take to make you b’leeve 
me an’ hones’ man?” 

“Ho,” said Brent, “now you're talkin’. All you’ve got!” 

Ferdinand’s guitar dangled from his shoulder by the strap on 
which it was slung. His hands were tied. 

“Sefiors, I have been to the mines. I sang an’ played an’ men 
they dance ” He shuffled his feet to illustrate, and with the 
motion of his body jerked and wrenched at the rope on his 
wrist. His head bubbled with tricky thought. If he could get 
his hands free, toss off the noose, jump to the saddle of one 
of the men that had dismounted—! Being near death did not 
discourage him. And Kredra, woman of dark wisdom, had 
warned him that punishment would come if he forgot his oath. 
But even now he had too much faith in himself to be really 
afraid. “Sefiors, I have a leetle gol’. By makin’ men merry I 
got it. If it will buy my neck from this slim maiden rope, it is 
yours.” 

“Tell us whar ?” 
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“Tt is not much, sefiors. Hones’ menare poor. But 2 

“Well, Pll be damned,” said one of the men. “If he ain’t 
got his hand loose! Jake, you done a fine job o’ tyin-——” 

“The blankety blank!” 

They tied his wrists again, winding them tightly; and the 
chance of again working them loose undetected was gone, for 
one of the men stood behind him and kept an eye upon the 
knots. 

Ferdinand pitched his voice to a deep-throated eerie anger 
and said: 

“Dead men live a long long time, sefiors. I will ride on the 
air an’ finger your throats, A-ho! an’ seeng words you think 
it is the wind that whispers to make the blood freeze. Oh-oh- 
oh, think well before you hang Ferdinand, an’ make of him a 
ghost!” 

He had known such words to make uneasy men of other 
races, and Gomez now had an uneasy stare, but the hard-headed 
scoundrelism of Brent and his men hardly understood of what 
Ferdinand talked. 

“Talk don’t worry us none,” said Ed Brent. “Stretch his 
neck a little—’less he’s ready to talk sense.” 

“With a knot at my throat I speak not easily, sefiors!” 

“Draw it tighter, Cliff!” 

Cliff jerked. Ferdinand staggered, caught himself, coughed, 
shook his head, glared. Ferdinand knew very well that these 
men did not mean really to hang him as long as they hoped 
to get him to give them gold, though now Ed Brent said: 

“Pitch the rope over that there tree an’ give ’er a yank, Cliff.” 

Ferdinand, with hands bound and led by a man on horse- 
back, moved toward the tree; two men followed afoot, leading 
their horses. 

When they came under the tree, crudely like a cross, the man 
Cliff rose in his stirrups, tossed the end of the rope over a limb, 
then caught it and took a turn around the saddle horn. 

“That’s it!” said Brent. ‘Now lift him off the ground a wee 
mite!” 

“Sefiors!” cried Ferdinand. 

But they wanted to show him that they meant business. Cliff 
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rode forward a few steps. The rope tautened. Ferdinand was 
jerked forward, came to his toes, lost his balance, fell, dangled 
fora moment. Then Cliff reined back. 

“Now we'll see if he’ll talk,” said Brent. 

Ferdinand did not talk. His feet touched the ground, but his 
legs were limber. His knees slacked. As the rope was eased, 

“he sank as if lifeless, nearer and nearer the ground, and lay mo- 

tionless. 


66 





,” said Cliff, “his neck must a broke like a pipe stem!” 

“Cliff, you must a jerked!” 

“T never! I eased him up slow.” 

“Loosen up that noose,” said Brent. 

The noose was slackened. Ferdinand, in spite of wish and 
will, coughed. 

“Possumin’!” cried Brent, half admiringly. “Now you 
talk!” 

No answer. Ferdinand coughed and gasped; having failed 
to play dead, he was, as the next best thing, playing half-dead. 

“String ’im up again,” said Brent. ‘“He’s just possumin’!” 


4 


Near them a voice spoke, sharp, clear, indignant ; a woman’s, 

“Take that rope from Ferdinand! Leave this rancho! Oh, 
you beasts of men!” 

She was a young woman, strangely unlike any of the women 
they knew. She was tall, straight, her head was bare, her eyes 
were steady, and in her eyes was an almost golden gleam. She 
looked at them angrily and unafraid, and had come unnoticed to 
within a few yards, then spoke. . 

Near her side, slightly behind her, was the dark woman, sul- 
len of feature, sibylline, standing as if about to pronounce a 
malediction. 

“Well, Pll be damned!” said Brent, reining about, staring. 
“Whar did you come from?” 

“This is my land, my rancho, my home! You men leave it, 
and now!” 

Ferdinand got to his knees, and from knees to feet. As he 
arose he shouted hoarsely at Ilona: 
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“Back! Away! These men are robber-men! You, Kredra 
the Faithless si 

“As well hold the wind with words!’ Kredra answered. She 
had done all that she could do to check Ilona, and Ilona had 
come. 

“Tf you men are thieves,” said Ilona scornfully, “take what 
there is—go through the house. Be quick—that you may the 
sooner leave!” 

“Lady,” Ed Brent answered, grinning, gallantly, not with 
menace, “if we took what we wanted, it’d be youl’ 

Hearing that, Ferdinand cursed and struggled, swore 
hoarsely, mingling all the oaths that nearly thirty years of 
world-wandering had brought to his tongue. He writhed, jerk- 
ing powerfully. The guitar dangled and thumped like a dead 
thing about his neck. But bound at the wrists, with a noose 
on his neck, he was helpless. His breath made a sharp sound 
between his teeth. Foam and blood appeared on his mouth. 

“Stretch him up a little, Cliff. Stop that racket while I talk 
some more to this here lady!” 

Ilona started forward. 

“No, you don’t!” said Ed Brent, spurring his horse before 
her. 

Cliff rode forward, with his head turned back watchfully. 
Ferdinand’s oaths were strangled. 

“Whoa, back a mite,’”’ said Cliff to his horse, and he reined 
back until Ferdinand’s feet were barely on the ground, his 
neck awry, twisted by the pull of the rope. He could hardly 
breathe. 

Brent’s horse was before Ilona. She could not see Fer- 
dinand. She looked up at Brent. 

“My, yore purty!” he said. He said it honestly. There was 
no honesty, and but little, if any, decency in Brent, but at that 
moment he had no thought of violence toward Ilona. She was 
strange, unlike any woman he had ever seen. 

“I have jewels. Go into my house. Take them. Leave!” 

“Whar’d you come from anyhow?” 

Her head came up with a gathering of angry scorn. This 
man might rob her, but she would not hold conversation with 


him. 
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“Take what you will, and go!” 

“We're goin’ hang this here feller,” said Ed Brent, grinning 
a little. “That is, ‘less you specially want him saved. I’d do 
most any ol’ thing for you!” 

It was Kredra that answered, and Brent glanced toward her. 
He did not understand her words, but the tone, the look, the 

“fluency of harsh sounds had something eerie in them that 
reached to even his coarse consciousness. Ilona, who did un- 
derstand, shuddered, but she did not reproach Kredra for her 
terrible curse laid upon this man. 

“Hey, Ed! Here comes them two fellers!” Cliff shouted. 

Brent glanced over his shoulder, pulled his horse. Every one 
looked toward where Cliff had pointed. Two mounted men 
were coming at a gallop. 

Brent swore, pushed his horse into the road, pulled his hat 
down, and waited, frowning. Cliff with rope to saddle horn 
was just behind him. The others of the gang stared, motion- 
less. 

Ilona had turned, peering hopefully. Then in the midst of 
silence, Kredra spoke sharply: 

“K-ah! It is the man!” 

Hales rode in the lead. Twenty feet before Brent he drew 
rein, and stopped abruptly. Already he had seen Ilona, Kre- 
dra, Ferdinand so nearly off the ground as to appear dangling. 

“What’s up here!” said Hales, not asking a question, but 
giving a challenge. 

“We hang a thief! said Brent. 

“He lies! They are robber-men!” cried Kredra. 

“Ts this true?” Hales did not look toward her, but Ilona 
knew that he spoke to her. She answered: 

Sais tre. 

There was no more of a warning than that; Brent’s hand 
rested on the handle of his revolver, but it was not clear of the 
holster before Hales shot him. 

Brent sagged backward in the saddle ; his hands came up with 
a wavering groping; he reeled to one side, hung poised for a 
moment by the convulsive balancing of muscles trained to the 
saddle, then toppled and with sliding movement pitched head 
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first to the ground. His horse swung about, shying, but did 
not leave the road. 

Gomez, with whom the Dofia Elvira had bargained for Fer- 
dinand’s neck, was not a man to stand and fight; he wheeled 
and rode off as fast as spurs and lash could speed his horse. 
The two men on foot ran for their horses; and one, hit by a 
shot from Burton, rode off reeling and cursing; the other fired 
as he fled, but his aim was harmless. 

The fellow known as Cliff had instantly drawn his gun, 
struck his horse with spurs, but he forgot the rope fast to his 
saddle horn. As he reached to shoot behind him he struck his 
arm against the tautened rope. His gun went off aimlessly. 
In spurring he jerked Ferdinand off the ground, swayed him 
high into the air. Cliff reined up, drew a bowie knife, and as 
the horse plunged about he hacked at the rope; and when the 
rope was cut, Hales shot him out of the saddle. 

The excited horse, galloping wildly with stirrups flapping, 
raced after the other two men of Brent’s gang who had flung 
themselves into their saddles and made off. 

Burton, with a haste almost like falling, got from his mule, 
ran to Ferdinand, crouched, pulled loose the noose and with 
a gesture of anger flung it aside. The rope slid from across 
the limp form and fell into curves and coils like a long sinister 
serpent suddenly slain. 

Kredra, Ilona, Hales, all crouched at the side of the body, 
all afraid of death, each hesitating to speak. The guitar was 
broken. Burton pulled it loose, threw it aside. Hales opened 
the shirt, put his ear to the broad breast, listened, heard nothing. 

“Get whisky—water—anything !” he said. 

A loud shrill wail went up. Little Pedro, who had come from 
cover now that danger was over, howled. He loved Ferdinand ; 
and, after all, Pedro might have said truthfully that it was not 
his fault if the good God had not made him brave enough to 
fight odds when the man he loved was in peril. But he said 
nothing of the sort. Instead he faced in the direction of the 
men who had fled, brandished his fists, dared them to come back 
—then broke into wails as he again looked down upon his 
friend. 


— 
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“Come,” said Hales to Burton, “into the house with him—it 
is getting dark—with a neck like that, so thick—he isn’t dead!” 

Ferdinand was heavy, but Burton was powerful, Hales 
strong. They lifted him. Kredra hurried ahead. Ilona took 
one of Ferdinand’s dangling hands between her own, pressed 
it, held it as if trying to warm it back to life. 
Inside the house she showed the way into her own room, now 
darkened by the coming of twilight. She held aside the hide 
across the doorway. 

They put him on the broad low bed, and as they laid him 
down the unconscious body gave a gasping choking sigh. 

Then Kredra entered with a bottle of whisky. Ilona turned 
to a candle, lighted it, held it over the bed. 

“His fool’s heart is wiser now,” said Kredra, woman of dark 
wisdom, and no one knew of what she was talking. 


5 


There were two candles on the table, the broad heavy table, 
around which families had crowded at times of feast; and be- 
tween these candles Ilona and Hales faced each other. 

Hales had no more than begun to explain who the Taylors 
were, and his wish that they might rest in more peace and com- 
fort than was possible in a city, when instantly Ilona said: 

“Bring them here to my rancho and f 

Said Hales when she had finished: “I didn’t know—this is 
your ranch now?” 

“Without saying a word of what he meant to do, Colonel 
Nevinson deeded the ranch over to me. And Judge Deering, 
though I tell him the colonel simply must accept payment, looks 
at me in the queerest way and says, “Be patient, Miss Tesla. 
In this most complicated world there are many ravels and 
tangles. Be patient and I am sure all will come out well” I 
haven’t the slightest idea of what he means.” 

“Uhn,” said Hales and rolled, very carefully, a new cigaret. 

Then Ferdinand came to the doorway, bulking large in the 
gloom. 

“Well, my friends, Ah-o,” he said, not so loudly as usual, but 
with spirit and the twisted lip of a noiseless laugh. “My gui- 
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tar it is broke. My neck it has a kink. My arms here’—he 
held them out—“where my hands grow to them, they are raw. 
But Iam fine. Yes! Sefior Death he is a tiger-cat an’ Fer- 
dinand a mouse-thing. You the great good Sefior Hales! Kre- 
dra has tol’ me——” 

Behind him stood Kredra, motionless, with a tragic fateful 
steadiness in her black eyes. 

Ferdinand came forward, not weakly, but with a kind of 
rheumatic carefulness. His neck was warped, but since he 
had life he was cheerful. He had barely escaped the squeezing 
of Death’s fingers, but one who had lived a long life was likely 
to have many such escapes. 

Ilona soon left them. Burton had returned to the Taylors’ 
camp; Hales was remaining the night on the bare chance that 
some of Brent’s gang might return. If he had gone while Fer- 
dinand was still unconscious, the women would have been alone 
except for little Pedro who, unless avenging a personal insult, 
had no more courage than a rabbit. 

“My throat,” said Ferdinand, feeling of it with both hands, 
“fs all pain as if I had eat splinters. An’ you see how I talk 
with squeaky voice, as if each leetle word is a rat an’ I drag 
him out by the tail.” 

His neck was twisted, and across the table from Hales where 
Ilona had been sitting, Ferdinand had to sit sidewise to look 
straight at Hales; but his eyes were straight and steady as he 
spoke. 

“You bring’—he spoke Spanish—“your friends to our 
rancho? Ah, that is good, good. An’ do you stay, too? You 
come and go maybe? Come much and go but little, sefor! To- 
morrow I go from here. When I come again I do not know. 
As many days as that’”—he raised the fingers of both hands— 
“or as that ” He opened and closed his hands rapidly. “T 
do not know. And you will stay, sefior? I have seen that 
where you are no harm can come. Today you saw! Err-ah! 
The robber-man he said to her, the little one, “It is you I want!’ 
Sefior, I do not remember one thing from then till I awoke 
with my neck like this. Kredra has told me all. Kredra, who 
knows hidden things, is your friend, sefior, and Kredra the wise 
woman is the friend of but few men. You she likes. The 
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Colonel Nevinson she does not hate. I am her brother. But 
all other men are dogs.” 

“I have business in the city,” said Hales. “Besides, Miss 
Tesla may not wish that I stay. And doesn’t Colonel Nevin- 
son come here, frequently ?” 

Ferdinand looked at him thoughtfully and tried to shake his 

“head, but his neck was too stiff. He said: 

“IT remember, yes. Our colonel is not your friend. No, 
sefior, he does not come much, for he is a man of no luck and 
it is said that he loses so much money that he grows poor. 
Fool of a man! More than ever now he loves the good Donia, 
and she never forgets. I know her, sefor. The devil himself 
knows her not better than Ferdinand. But Ferdinand can never 
lift his hand against her, not though—though ” he paused. 
He was instinctively secretive and seldom told anything. But, 
with resolution, he explained: 

“She took Ferdinand once from men who would have 
squeezed his neck. Today she gave him back to such men. It 
was his debt to her. The debt is paid. But whom Ferdinand 
has loved he never hates, though, sefior, he may stay far off 
and look out. Now, Sefior Hales, we will talk of what you 
must do while I am gone x 

Ferdinand talked but, secretively, did not say where he was 
going, or why. 
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The next morning the Taylors came to El Crucifijo. Burton 
drove but walked, for it cramped him to be on a wagon seat; 
and with the prerogative of a bearded angel he did now and 
then swear at the mules. 

Ferdinand’s neck was swollen and stiffly awry; he found 
words even more difficult to pull out by their tails, but he was 
in good spirits. Having looked carefully at Burton, at Taylor, 
thin, stooped, weak, but with the mark of a gentleman upon 
him, at Mrs. Taylor, who could not as yet even walk, at the 
children, Ferdinand was satisfied and put them into the quar- 
ters, some distance from the ranch house, that had formerly 
been used by the Castros, whom Ferdinand had driven from 
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El Crucifijo in the days when he did not want honest people 
about. 

Ferdinand rode off before noon of that day, and none but 
Kredra knew what was this matter of great importance that, as 
he said, took him to the mines. 

Christmas was just two days away. They would not have 
known if Ilona had not told them. Hales, that afternoon, rode 
into San Francisco to tell John Taylor and Anna that their 
brother was at El Crucifijo. 


CHAPTER XIX 


awe 1 


It was after dark when Hales arrived and a misty rain was 
falling. He put up his horse and started directly for Judge 
Deering’s office. Men stumbled about through the mud in the 
drizzle, cursing and shouting good-naturedly; many of them 
carried lanterns. Lights blazed from the doorways of saloons. 
It sounded as if every saloon had an orchestra, every gambling 
house a band. As he crossed the Plaza he heard a strident voice 
crying through the gloom. It was the voice of the street 
preacher, Preble. Rain or fog, he appeared every night; but in 
spite of his wrathful warnings, saloons increased, wickedness 
flourished. 

Judge Deering was alone, reading aloud from a book of 
poems. His first gesture toward Hales was one of great de- 
light, then his manner changed and foreshadowed unpleasant 
news. 

‘wo days ago,” he said heavily, “Anna Hales disappeared 
from Preble’s house, where she made her home. We, sir, fear 
suicide. My boy John’—Judge Deering spoke of young John 
Taylor, and treated him, as a son—“is desperately anxious. 
We have looked everywhere and made inquiries. Not a thing, 
sir, can be learned.” 

Hales told Judge Deering of the Taylors, ending: 

“—she would, of course, do something flagrant at just this 
time. Both he and Mrs. Taylor want to see her. They don’t 
of course suspect in what shape I found her—I said she was 
very sick. But both of them now think—when you’ve crossed 
the plains, Judge, it seems to make you more charitable—that 
Anna would have been a better woman if they had been more 
forgiving, earlier 

“And now, Judge,” Hales asked with a trace of amuse- 


ment, “‘I’d like to know just who does own that ranch?” 
314 
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“You do, sir. You do. But when Colonel Nevinson, sir, 
finding that Miss Tesla wished to own the ranch, simply put 
the deed he held in her name and with customary irritability 
refused any suggestion of payment, I did not have the cruelty 
to say to him, “Very generous, but an empty flourish, sir!’ To 
say that would have been inhuman, however honest, for Colonel 
Nevinson is almost a bankrupt. <A little money would mean 
much. His fair-weather friends have scampered from him. 
He no longer has credit or resources that are negotiable. Each 
morning men expect him to acknowledge bankruptcy. 

“Sir, it was under such circumstances that he gave what he 
thought was El Crucifijo to Miss Tesla and refused to tarnish 
his gift with money. I can not but admire him, though, sir, 
he has become less admirable in many ways. Drinks more; 
and, if possible, is more quarrelsome; insults his former as- 
sociates who wisely refuse him credit and will not listen to those 
who do wish him well. He takes pains to insult prominent 
people, sir, by declaring that his only friends are such persons 
as Monsieur Max, the keeper of a bawdy house, and that Eton 
woman, who should be an inmate of the house! 

“T understand, sir, that the reconciliation was effected when 
she sent him a heavy pouch of gold dust, saying it was all she 
had, and at this time of his need would he take it as a token of 
the friendship that had once been theirs? He returned the gold 
in person. You can readily understand how such a flourish of 
generosity would move a man like Colonel Nevinson, particu- 
larly at a time when those whom he thought good friends would 
not lend him a dollar. Why a woman of her avaricious nature 
and calling would with so timely a gesture call to her the de- 
votion of a bankrupt, I cannot imagine—unless it is barely 
possible that she loves him!” 

“Or hates him?” said Hales. 

“Bh fee 

“Wants to be where she can watch him suffer when the 
crash comes. Then remind him of a few things she hasn’t 
forgotten.” 

“What a ghastly opinion you have of human nature, sir,” 
said the judge, unreproachfully. “The crash is not far off, 
though the colonel still holds his head high as any man’s. You 
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recall that he speculated heavily in lumber. He owns nearly all 
the lumber in San Francisco, and today it is worthless. For the 
time being, there is no building going on, and we are in the 
midst of a great depression e 

He also said: 

“That Eton woman, sir—she had the audacity to call upon 
Anna. The Rev. Preble would not turn her away. He told 

~ me himself that he considered it an opportunity of reproaching 
Miss Eton for the evilness of her life, and that she listened with 
great interest. And I, sir, suspect with great amusement.” 

“Preble must be a fool,” said Hales. 

“If so, sir, it is the foolishness of a flaming and righteous 
man a 

Judge Deering then told him that the town talked of but little 
else than the mask ball which Monsieur Max was giving in his 
Golden House on the following evening; an invitational affair, 
for on this one night of the year money could not buy admit- 
tance to the Hall of Pleasure. 

“T have some tickets here, none of which I shall use’”—he 
groped absently about his desk without finding them—“but if 
you care to atten a 

“Not I,” said Hales. 

When John Taylor came, Hales put him on a horse and sent 
him through the mist and mud to El Crucifijo, and himself slept 
that night in Judge Deering’s office. 
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In the morning the weather had changed. The air was clear, 
the sun warm. The city buzzed, but not altogether happily. 
Hales was told that every river steamer from the interior was 
crowded with people returning from the diggings. The roads 
to the mines had become impassable for freighters. Provisions 
could not be hauled in. Merchants were abandoning camp 
stores. Miners were starved into returning to the cities. Peo- 
ple said the flush times were over. Gold was playing out. Cali- 
fornia would soon be abandoned to the greasers. Shiftless 
grumblers and unlucky men who prophesy evil for others called 
an hour’s ebbing of the tide disaster. 
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Shortly before noon Hales called on the Prebles to make in- 
quiry for himself. 

Ezekiel Preble, his wife and baby, occupied one room in the 
house of a preacher who had a church. Preble, faithful to 
the promise he had made the Lord, devoted himself to street 
preaching and lived on free-will offerings, most of which he 
gave away. 

“Christians ort ’o be pore,” was the frequent affirmation of 
Mrs. Preble. 

The Rev. Preble, darkly bearded, tall, in shirt sleeves, rose 
from the table where he was reading from the Book and greeted 
Hales cordially as “brother.” 

Hales did not like him, did not like being called “brother.” 
Preble had a perpetual ministerial intonation. There was a 
strong odor of sweat about him. He spoke of Anna as “our 
dear sister.” Tears gushed from his eyes and his voice trem- 
bled as he lifted his eyes to the ceiling and asked God to care 
for her. He looked awkward. He irritated Hales. 

“Let us pray,” said Preble and dropped to his knees, lifted 
his clasped hands, and prayed for minutes. Mrs. Preble stood 
by with face downcast, holding the baby, which busily groped 
about her breast with tiny fingers, pulling at her nose, at her 
hair, flopping its arms. 

Hales had to stand motionless and listen. He was uncom- 
fortable, exasperated. When the prayer was finished the Rev. 
Preble stood up. His knees were covered with dust. He said 
that Anna had been saved, that he had prayed with her fre- 
quently ; she had wept repentantly and promised to enter the 
service of the Lord. 

“He drove Anna to desperation,” said Hales to himself. 
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While returning from the Prebles’, Hales walked for a time 
in a sandy graded road. At the sound of trotting horses he 
glanced behind, then stepped aside. 

Two women of the town were out for a ride in the spring- 
like sunshine. They were dressed in velvets and ribbands, and 
it was not until they had come almost up to him that he again 
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glanced upwards and recognized the dark, perfectly modeled 
features of Elvira Eton. 

She reined up sharply, lurching forward in the saddle a little 
because of the sudden stop, and, as if delighted to see him, 
exclaimed : 

“Oh! Sefior Hales! I have been wondering where you were. 
It is so lovely to see you, now!” 

He glanced toward the other woman, who, having ridden a 
few feet past Elvira, turned her horse about. She was young, 
evidently French, with painted cheeks, painted lips. Her mouth 
was very small. 

“Sefior, this is my dear friend, Mile. Renault.” 

Mademoiselle Renault, or madame as she was more com- 
monly known, smiled, and the two women exchanged quick 
glances. 

“T have told Louise so much of you,” said the good Dofia 
and smiled with a gleam of mocking pleasure in her dark eyes. 
“We were talking of you not ten minutes ago, were we not, 
Louise ?” 

“Tndeed, mousieur, less than that! Not more than five!” 
said Madame Renault ina sort of babyish voice. “Elvira speaks 
much of you. Indeed, monsieur!”’ 

“We have been wishing, sefior, that you could come to our 
mask ball tonight.” Dofia Elvira leaned forward and stroked 
the neck of her horse, but kept her eyes on Hales ; then, smiling, 
coaxingly—“You will come? It is a mask ball. Will you?” 

“No,” said Hales. 

“Oh, good, Louise! He is coming!” the Dofia cried happily 
toward her companion. “You have an invitation with you, 
Louise. Give it to me for Mr. Hales. It will be such a pleas- 
ure to have him.” 

Both women smiled upon Hales. 

“No one is admitted without an invitation, Monsieur,” said 
Madame Renault, crinkling her rosebud mouth at him as she 
took a card from her pocket and handed it across to Elvira, 
who then leaned forward, offering it to Hales. 

“No,” said Hales quietly, shaking his head and showing her 
the grimmest of stubborn smiles. 

She ignored his attitude completely. 


= 
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“Ah, sefior, there will be many you know. My sweetest of 
friends, your dear sister will be there. Oh, do come!” 

The good Dofia smiled triumphantly, thrusting forward the 
card, and Hales, with mechanical movement, reached out, took 
it, staring at her. 

“Good day, Sefior Hales!” 

“Good day, Monsieur!” 

Both flashed parting smiles upon him and rode off at a gallop. 
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Hales went to Judge Deering and told him. Judge Deering 
leaned back heavily in his chair, casting aside the newspaper 
he had been reading, and ran the palm of his hand over his 
bald head. Gravely, as if pronouncing the findings of a magis- 
trate, he said: 

“The devil hath power to assume a pleasing shape. From a 
safe distance, sir, I have upon occasion admired the beauty 
with which she cloaks a wolfish evilness. For no other rea- 
son, sir, than sheer wantonness and perhaps to spite our friend 
Preble, she has lured that poor woman back to riotousness.” 

“Tf Anna’s brothers were not here I doubt if I would now 
try to find her. Heaven knows I don’t want to see her again. 
But I’m going—you’d better come with me to this mask affair, 
Judge.” 

“No. No. My blood, sir,” he said gravely, “is too old to 
yield to many of the weaknesses my flesh may have retained.” 
Then, with rising interest and sonorous tone, “But all the wild 
and grotesque phases of the Californian life interest me pro- 
foundly—as a spectacle, sir, only as a spectacle. 

“Here, sir, in this city we are passing through a phase of 
heroic barbarism, Homeric, or more nearly, sir, in some aspects, 
Elizabethan—Elizabethan, when men who ventured greatly and 
singed the beards of kings spent plundered wealth in revelries 
where bejeweled women, and burly courtiers in velvets drank 
themselves dead and fell vomiting on the rushes that served 
to cover their floors. Here in our city men with muddy boots, 
boots on feet, sir, that have trampled across a continent, stamp 
over silken rugs; and hands calloused from swinging picks 
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stroke the dainty fingers of sinuously fierce and bejeweled 
women, while all merriment is noise, riot and drunkenness. 
Our city, sir, is rude, strong, turbulent, full of those contrasts 
that denote barbarism. For ten thousand years a turbulent, 
adventurous vanguard has led our people westward from the 
Asiatic cradle that rocked the new-born race of the Caucasian, 
and here the march of Empire ends. Here, sir, in California 
Cends that great migration of the Caucasian people. There are 
no longer unknown lands and wildernesses before them. Here, 
sir, the swarming caravans of Man will pile up in dense com- 
munities, spread out, with a flowing movement press backward 
on to the country through which they have come. Here, sir, 
along the western coast of America is where God has drawn 
his finger and said, ‘No farther! Stand and fulfill your des- 
tiny! Here, sir, Destiny begins the final chapter in the his- 
tory of the white race; and we, sir, we barbarians in this year 
of our Lord, 1849, are merely the vanguard that has reached 
the last outpost. 

“The rudeness and noise of our new land, its strength and its 
weaknesses, its evil aspects and its virtues, its orgies in the 
houses of the harlot, its hymns and prayers in the rough-hewn 
houses of God on the hillsides—all this, sir, is but the prelimi- 
nary scribblings on the great scroll of a new center of civiliza- 
tion. Sir, the flood of the future beats upon these shores!” 
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Shortly after nine o’clock Hales appeared among a small 
group of odd fellows; a big Pierrot with deep voice and a 
beard showing under the mask, a small pudgy, heavily furred 
bear, a Chinaman, a Turk, that advanced from the muddy street 
Over an improvised sidewalk to the doorway of Monsieur 
Max’s Golden House where holiday revelry was to make merry 
the Christmastide. 

Dancing, music and dining were free. The guests were ex- 
pected to pay for wine. Monsieur Max was no fool or philan- 
thropist. Champagne at this time was ten dollars the bottle. 

No one was admitted unless in costume, masked, and pro- 
vided with an invitation. For days the tailors of the town had 
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been busy fashioning costumes. Some women of the town 
had also been invited so that no man would be unattended by 
a charmer. 

Hales, because the costume was almost natural to him, had 
purchased the dress of a Spanish gentleman. 

As they were admitted through the street door the maskers 
entered a small room where attendants announced: 

“Now, gentlemen, please remove your weapons and let us 
put them away for you. No weapons will be permitted in the 
ballroom !” 

Such was the ruling of Monsieur Max; and this seemed so 
excellent a precedent that for years afterwards invitation cards 
to mask balls bore the words—“No weapons admitted.” 

Hales, with holster empty, followed the big, bearded Pierrot, 
whom he recognized as Wallace B. Kern, into the ballroom, 
into the midst of gay voices and skirling laughter. 

Pine boughs had been placed about the room, and on the 
boughs cotton. Strings of popcorn and glass beads were fes- 
tooned. Candelabras blazed with the upward streaming points 
of candles. Curtains of red silk hung at the windows. The 
walls were covered with a gaudy paper and on the walls were 
pictures and mirrors in heavy frames. On a low platform, 
thinly screened by boughs, were fiddlers. On the opposite side 
of the room was a huge fireplace. Wood was forty dollars a 
cord. The carpets had been removed and the floor waxed with 
melted candles. Negroes passed about serving drinks—when 
ordered. Snow had been brought down from the mountains 
by teamsters for chilling the drinks. 

Hales entered amid a storm of confetti. Monsieur Max had 
bought up almost every scrap of colored paper in the city, and 
hired it cut into tiny squares. 

Every one was masked excepting the fiddlers, the servants, 
and Monsieur Max himself who bustled about pudgily, waving 
his sparkling hands, feeling daintily of the crinkled ends of his 
heavy black mustache, and talking merrily. Every little while 
he would blaze with a wordy torrent of excitement, over noth- 
ing, spluttering; the next instant he would be bowing to some 
huge gargoyle of a masker or flashing badinage at a girl. 

It was a little dazzling, so many women in a womanless re- 
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gion, all gaily costumed in fluttering silks and close-clinging 
velvets; none were more than half-masked, for they were 
beautiful young girls and would not wholly hide their faces. 
Their red lips rippled with shrill merriment; their slippered 
feet were light, tongues bantering. It was early in the evening, 
all were gay, none more than slightly drunken. 

‘— A small creature in a maze of gauze thrust an artificial 
flower into Hales’ face and laughed, saying, “Buy me a drink?” 
A handful of confetti showered upon him. He looked back- 
ward at the one who had thrown it, and when he faced about 
the bearded Pierrot had captured the gauze-girl. 

Hales pushed toward Monsieur Max, caught his arm, asked: 

“When do these people unmask ?” 

“Midnight, monsieur !” 

The fiddlers struck up. A woman glided toward Hales, with 
arms out. He did not open his arms to receive her. 

“You are cold, Mr. Spanish Bandit—but I love you!” 

“You,” said Hales, “are thirsty.” 

She laughed and struck his cheek lightly with her fingers. 
Hales stopped a waiter, saying: “Champagne.” 

Behind him Hales recognized the voice of Col. Nevinson, 
but did not look around. 

Nevinson was dressed as a courtier, wore a narrow strip 
of velvet across his face, his mustache was stiffly waxed. He 
carried an empty scabbard. The attendants had removed his 
sword. 

The woman by Hales drank quickly and left him. He was 
a dull companion. A moment later the bearded Pierrot, laugh- 
ing heartily, half stumbled against him and was quickly apolo- 
getic. 

“Entirely all right, Mr. Kern.” 

“Ah! You know me. And you?” 

nEdales4 

They shook hands. 

“Great fun, eh? Lord, I’m being a fool tonight, and like it!” 
Kern laughed deeply. “Ever see so many beautiful ladies?” 

“Never so many dangerous ones.” 

“Same thing. Oh, there, see? The colonel and the Dofa! 
That woman could send a desert saint to hell!” 
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Col. Nevinson and a woman in the dress of a Spanish 
dancer were on the floor. Hales would hardly have recog- 
nized her as Elvira. She was sinuously lithe and alert, and 
tossed her head with coquettish flare. 

Another couple spun by. Hales looked after the woman, 
catching merely the glimpse of a laughing red streak on a 
heavily painted and powdered face, half hidden by its mask. 
She wore a strange costume of brilliant rags and tatters, and 
danced with the pudgy bear, who must have been sweating like 
a Turk at his bath under such a woolly dress. 

Corks were popping like a mild Fourth of July celebration. 
Each pop meant ten dollars. Monsieur Max was ecstatically 
excited. A supper had been spread in the next room. The 
doors would be opened at midnight. 

“Let’s have a bottle,” said Hales to Kern. 

“What, alone? Two men! We'd be thrown headfirst into 
the mud. I'll get some girls.” 

“Damn the girls. It’s the drink I want.” 

But Kern had rushed off, and at that moment the beautiful 
Spanish dancer came to Hales. 

“Seftor,” she said sweetly, “the fandango, with me?” 

Hales answered in Spanish: 

“T do not know it.” 

“You lie to me, sefior,” she said amiably. “Yes, Sefior 
Hales, you do know it as I know your voice. Dance with 
me, just one little time. Then I will tell you which is—ah— 
your sister. Ah, how you have been cruel to me!” 

“Twelve o’clock will come soon enough to find out. And 
why, why did you do it when you knew her friends were try- 
ing to pull her up and out?” 

“Ah, ah, ah,” said Elvira with mockery, yet sweetly, “she 
was so unhappy there! And that preacher-man. I wanted to 
show him that I, the wicked one—oh, how he talked to me of 
sins!—had more power than his prayers. And you, Sefior 
Hales, I, too, have the wish that I could hate you!” She said 
it seductively as if reluctantly confessing. “But it can not be!” 

“You’ve done enough to show you do,” said Hales. 

“I? No, sefior! You do not know me if you think that. 
You will learn what my hate is like—some day.” There was 
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a click of teeth between her smiling lips. She glanced aside. 
Hales followed the glance and saw that she looked at Nevin- 
son. “But, sefior, this dance. I beg it—I, a woman, beg it! 
Come, let us show these gringos how Spaniards dance!’ 

“I do not know it.” 

“Sefior,” she said, half menacing, half playful, “the reason 
cI forget some things between us is because you, cruel man, 
have never lied to me! You lie now, ah?” 

SSNiGua: 

merit? 

bat out.” 

“T believe you, always, yes.” She was warmly seductive, 
wooing him with glance and tone. “Then I dance alone, and 
show you how I can dance. I will teach you some day, if 
you wish. You wish, sefior?” 

“Dance,” said Hales. 

“Then will I come for your answer, eh?” 

She fluttered her fan, smiled over it, and her glance was 
piercing as the note of a siren song. Then she spun away, 
spoke to Monsieur Max, who instantly exploded into delight 
and rushed toward the musicians. 

Kern was swinging by with a shepherdess held to his breast. 
The mouth of the shepherdess was small as a rosebud and red. 
Hales caught at Kern’s arm: 

“Stop a minute. Listen.” 

“Run off and play,” said Kern to the pouting shepherdess. 
“This is business. I’m going to borrow some money.” Then 
to Hales: “What is it? I’m nearly drunk, so I may be imag- 
ining things, but you sound scared!” 

Kern was not the only one who was nearly drunk; a few 
there were who were nearly sober. Laughter was higher, 
movement more abandoned. Confetti stormed about the heads 
of the dancers. As much champagne was being spilled as 
drunk. And the lurching wantonness of wayward women 
made men more drunken than with wine. 

“Here’—Hales pulled Kern nearer the wall—‘you know 
what I think of Nevinson, but: . 

“Aw, listen, now listen,’ Kern cut in with paternal sooth- 
ing. “Forget it, Hales. We’re all good fellows here tonight. 
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The old colonel’s in a financial pickle too—done for. Night 
like this, don’t bring up old scores. Be a good fellow, grab a 
girl, tell world go to hell!” 

“You do the listening,” said Hales abruptly. “And you or 
somebody warn him against that Eton woman. I don’t know 
what she’s up to, but fc 

Kern laughed uproariously, patting him on the shoulder: 

“You’re in love with her, too, heh? That’s not a fair way 
to take her from the colonel—try to scare him off. He don’t 
scare worth a damn. I saw her just now playin’ the siren 
with you. Maybe you can get her away from the colonel i 

“You are drunk!” said Hales. 

Kern, laughing full-throated, staggered off, snatched at a 
girl, caught her, swung her upon his shoulder and staggered 
across the room. 

The floor was cleared of dancers. The fiddlers struck up, 
softly. There was the silken flash of a woman’s body and 
Elvira appeared in the center of the room. Her castanets 
clicked, her dainty heels struck sharply, then with a swirl of 
skirts she spun lithely into the dance. 

From the first it was plain that she danced for the approval 
of the tall darkly masked man in Spanish costume who stood 
by the bearded Pierrot. All eyes turned repeatedly toward 
Hales, who folded his arms and tried to appear indifferent. 

Col. Nevinson eyed him, and presently the colonel came to 
the side of Pierrot, who had returned near Hales. Nevinson 
asked—peremptorily : 

“Who is that fellow?” 

And for the fun of it, Kern answered: 

“Don Sebastien de Gorgora—old friend of hers—from 
Cuba.” 

“Damn greaser!” said the colonel in a voice that must be 
overheard. 

Then as Elvira glided closely by Hales, smiling, with head 
thrown back, hands to waist, her sinuous body bent enticingly 
to lure him out on the floor after her, his anger at the word 
“sreaser” died away with a shiver, chilled by the feeling that 
this woman knew what she was doing, knew she was filling the 
air with jealousy, that a quarrel would follow. Hales was de- 
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termined that for all of her passionate artfulness there would 
be no quarrel. He disliked Nevinson intensely, but had no 
downright hate of him. 

The maskers watched. She, whose habitual pose was sinu- 
ously slothful, could dance brilliantly. As they watched, wait- 
ers passed along bearing glasses on trays. Men were buying 

«drinks for everybody, treating the house. Monsieur Max 
might well have gone off to a lone mirror and winked at him- 
self. 

The gay masqueraders laughed; many were a little unsteady ; 
they shouted compliments at Elvira, and comment rippled 
merrily. 

“When she’s done, l’ll do a Bowery!” shouted a woman’s 
harsh voice, stridently. 

Monsieur Max was standing near. He said something to 
her. She was the woman in gay rags and tatters. 

Angered by what he had said, she cried at him: 

“T’m more of a lady than any woman here, I am!” 

He waved his bejeweled hands placatingly, puffed “Shh’s” 
at her anxiously, and a man by her side also spoke soothingly. 
The woman shrank back, sulking. 

“Anna!” said Hales, doubtful, yet nearly certain, and stared 
across at her—a thing of brilliant rags and tatters, as if with 
ironical symbolism she had chosen such a dress. Her face was 
half clouded with black velvet, her lips were an unhealed 
wound, her face powdered as if with the dust that Death 
brings. ; 

Something very like nausea touched him. He felt weak. 
Memories with vivid swiftness crossed his mind: Her early 
girlhood—one spring day they had broken off apple blossoms 
in the orchard together, both then mere children, and he had 
loved her then almost as much as did his brother afterward. 
He had gone to a far country, California, and returned on a 
visit. The marriage in an old vine-covered church, while his 
sister played the organ, and its deep rolling notes seemed to 
linger among the oaken rafters. His brother and this woman! 
These things came upon him so that he stood as if in a daze, 
staring at her, but looking backward across the years. 

He gradually became aware that there was a sort of hush 
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growing upon the room, though the castanets rattled furiously 
and Elvira spun in the last swirling of her dance. Hales, com- 
ing out of what was nearly a daze, noticed that no one was 
waching her. He glanced toward where the others were look- 


ing. 
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Elvira, sinking breathlessly to the floor, ended her dance, 
her eyes on Hales. There was no applause. Some one snick- 
ered. Then many tittered. Angrily, Elvira looked to see 
what held their attention. 

“Say, that get-up is good,” said Kern. “He surely looks 
like the old man!” 

“Takes him off to the life!” cried another, and at once there 
was jubilant, yet from some slightly doubtful, laughter. A 
man or two clapped. Women squeaked in excitement. 

The tall, bearded, masked figure, in long square-cut coat, 
with book in hand, was enough to make almost any one think 
that Ezekiel Preble himself had entered. 

“That’s makin’ mock o’ holy things,” said a furry, pudgy 
bear of a man, half drunkenly and uneasily. 

“Howdy, Parson!” some one called to him. 

“Just in time for supper, Parson!” 

“Leave it to a preacher to get around at meal time!” 

“He ought ’o have the prize, by God. That get-up is good!” 

Merry laughter. The maskers pushed into an admiring semi- 
circle. They were curious, delighted with such a perfect take- 
off of the street preacher, who nightly damned them all—and to 
whom many gave their contributions, for didn’t he have a 
wife and baby, and have to live? 

“Well, Preble, we didn’t expect ever to see you in a house 
of Babylon!” a man shouted. 

Hales, after a moment’s hard look at this person who seemed 
to have a daring sense of humor and some ability at acting, 
glanced through the jostling crowd for the poor tatterdemalion. 
He saw her, standing alone, half shrinking, staring, rigid. One 
hand was against her face, the other was half-raised as if to 
push something away. This was no jest for her to be re- 
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minded of the preacher and his preachings. On her sick- 
bed, and afterward, when feelings of real repentance washed 
her eyes, she had come to know Ezekiel Preble well. 

“Well, Parson, let’s hear you preach!” a fellow bawled. 

The tall masker stared about with a ministerial solemnity, 
then slowly raised a long arm. 

<_ “Hi-oh,” a woman giggled, “he is going to preach! Oh, 
goody !” 

Loudly, with strident reverberation, the voice rose: 

“Mene, mene, tekel upharsin!” 

His long arm swung toward the wall, he faced toward it; 
people too turned and stared, with giggles dying on their lips, 
and some asking: 

“What’s he talkin’ about?” 

And a man cried: 

“No, you ain’t got old Jeremiah’s voice, Parson.” 

Men laughed; women, some of them, shrieked with laugh- 
ter. Champagne glasses were lifted here and there, toasting 
him. 

“Mock o’ holy things!” mumbled a drunken man; but others 
thought it a good joke. 

The strident voice boomed with gathering passion: 

“As the fire devoureth the stubble and the flame consumeth 
the chaff, so cometh the vengeance of the Lord——” 

The drunken maskers stiffened. If this was a joke it was 
not quite so good. That voice was too tremendously earnest. 

“Who in hell are you, sir! Take off that mask!” cried Col. 
Nevinson. 

As if the mask put on to obtain admittance had been for- 
gotten, the preacher jerked it off, dropped it to the floor, and 
they looked into deep, black, gaunt eyes. This was no masker. 
A woman screamed—it was the tatterdemalion. Men swore 
doubtfully. A few laughed harshly. The gauze-girl cried with 
brazen jeering: 

Peake what he needs is a good drink! Give ’im to me, 
I 99 
“—destruction cometh as a whirlwind, distress and anguish 


cometh upon you, ye scorners that delight in your scorn- 
ing 39 
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“Make heem stop eet! Sacré He spoil ze partee 
Ow, mon diew Make heem stop——” 

The voice of the preacher boomed through the wail of Mon- 
sieur Max, through the startled exclamation of revelers who 
simply did not know what to say. He stood gaunt and 
severe, challenging Satan in Satan’s own house. The revelers 
were not greatly awed, but they were greatly astonished. It 
was almost like a joke, not on the preacher as they had at first 
thought, but on themselves. Some were uneasy, a little; some 
were indignant, and tried with sneering and mimicking to 
mock him. Mostly they simply stared and listened in a sort 
of perplexed amusement. But the mocking chatter, the under- 
tone of astonished comment, the frantic spluttering of Mon- 
sieur Max were as the rattling of leaves to the voice of 
storm. 

“T bring ye word of damnation. I have seen thy lewdness; 
ye women arrayed in purple scarlet color, and decked with gold 
and precious stones and pearls—the mark of Babylon is upon 
your forehead. Come down and sit in the dust—thou shalt 
no more be called tender and delicate. Desolation shall come 
upon thee suddenly—thine enchantments and thy sorceries shall 
not deliver themselves from the power of the flame 

“See here, Preble, you’re insulting these ladies!” cried Col. 
Nevinson, “and this has got to stop or. if 

“The old fool, ain’t he ever going to stop!” cried a woman. 

“Put heem out; mon dieu, put heem is 

“Shut up!” said a bearded Pierrot without anger, putting a 
big hand to the back of Monsieur Max’s neck and holding 
firmly. “Shut up. I like to hear a good sermon, and this, sir, 
is a fitting place and time!” 

“__lift up your eyes to heaven and look upon the earth be- 
neath, for the heavens shall vanish away like smoke, and the 
earth shall wax old like a garment, and they that dwell therein 
shall die. Oh, ye fools and scorners, the wrath cometh! Turn 
from evil and fear not the reproaches of men, neither be ye 
afraid of revilin’s, for the moth shall eat them up like a garment 
and the worm shall eat them like wool. Repent ye, repent! 
The Lord thy God will bring destruction upon ye that walk 
in sin, and thy blood shall be poured out as dust, and thy 
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flesh be as dung. Neither thy silver nor thy gold shall deliver 
ye in the day of wrath, but the whole land shall be devoured 
by fire and thy bodies delivered to everlastin’ hell!” 

The dominant figure and powerful voice had, for the mo- 
ment, imposed silence; and when his voice paused, every per- 
son within the room heard the low anguished moan of a 
woman. Heads turned, unsteady bodies moved about, looking 
toward her. The masquerader in silken tatters was crying, 
crying with forearm to face. The mask had slipped and hung 
dangling at the side of her head. She pushed blindly at those 
before her, and as they gave way she stumbled by them and 
sank at the feet of the preacher, with her forehead on her arm, 
her arm on the floor. Hers had been a religious girlhood and, 
now in reawakened shame, the words of the preacher had fallen 
upon her ears as words of warning and wrath spoken at her 
alone. 

There was only the vaguest stir of movement, and then was 
silence; the revelers were now awed, and some held their 
breath. 

The Rev. Ezekiel Preble did not appear in the least sur- 
prised; it was as if he had come for just this, but with gaunt 
deliberation he stared about at the masked faces as if yet 
searching for one, some one among them; then the eyes of the 
beautiful Spanish dancer dropped as his gaze swung across 
her face. His sermon was done. He had answered the scorn- 
ful challenge that came to him that day by note, saying the one 
for whom he prayed was in the house of carnival; let him come 
and get her. He had come; he had brought the warning of 
wrath and prophecy. Now he tucked his Bible under his arm, 
bent, spoke to the woman, helped her as she got to her feet. 

She was covered with shame, the double shame of having 
been found by the preacher among drunken revelers after her 
many prayers and promises, and the shame of the contempt that 
she felt the drunken revelers now felt for her. 

With his arm supporting her, the preacher led her off, out of 
the room, out of the House of Revelry. 

The revelers stirred uneasily, looking from one to another. 

“One of the best sermons I ever heard,” said the bearded 
Pierrot with frank commendation. 
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“Mock o’ holy things,” the furry bear mumbled, shaking his 
head warningly at Kern. 

Hales, with sudden determination, pushed roughly through 
the crowd. He was following woman and preacher. His very 
bearing showed that he was following. 

a , sir,” cried Col. Nevinson, “if the Cuban sefior isn’t 
hurrying to the mourners’ bench too!” 

Some laughed. 

Hales stopped, turned slowly, took a step forward, faced 
Nevinson; then took away his own mask. His eyes glittered 
under a frown, and it was written there that he meant to 
strike. 

“Hell-and-fire, you 

&Ves 122 

“And damn your soul, what is it you want, sir!” cried 
Nevinson, throwing up his head, squaring his shoulders, ready 
for a fight. 

The impulse to strike trembled through Hales’ arm. He 
wanted to strike, not a fist blow, but the stinging contemptuous 
slap that would mean seconds, a measuring of distance, the 
drop of a handkerchief, the word, “Fire!” But he did not 
strike; the Spanish dancer in a rush of breathless movement 
pressed near, stood hoveringly intent. He glanced at her. His 
arm relaxed. He turned and walked off hurriedly through the 
door. He felt like one making an escape; that, almost, Elvira 
had trapped him into a quarrel with this fire-eating colonel. 

Nevinson laughed scornfully, said something in a loud tone; 
but Hales did not clearly hear what it was, something about 
a “greaser.” 
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In the house of the preacher there was none who slept. Even 
the baby had awakened and wailingly protested against the 
bustling of the two hastily dressed women who moved about 
in the candlelight. They were Mrs. Preble and Mrs. Stone, 
wife of the preacher who haa a congregation and with whom 
the Prebles lived. 

These women stripped the mask dress from Anna and put 
her into bed. 
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Mrs. Stone, who never before had seen such a vanity, lifted 
the dress of rags and colors from the floor, held it up at 
arm’s length. The hem was heavy with mud. The slippers 
had been lost in mud. Anna had waded in stockinged feet 
through mud until Hales had overtaken her. Mrs. Stone, 
eying the dress, said “Tut-tut-tut!” shook her head, flung the 
thing aside distastefully as if throwing it into the face of the 
devil. She picked up the child, tossing it up and down with 
swaying motion to keep it quiet, then went into the next room 
and began walking the floor. 

Her husband had gone for a doctor. Hales and Ezekiel 
Preble stood in the room. 

“You men can go in there now, I reckon,” said Mrs. 
Stone. 

The preacher had been telling Hales of how he came to enter 
the House of Carnival. When he had got that challenge from 
the good Dofia, he had gone to a saloonkeeper and demanded 
an invitation card, in the name of the Lord! His voice again 
had the slow ministerial twang of pulpit tone reduced to con- 
versation. He was a gaunt backwoodsman. Except when 
using Biblical phrases, he was wretchedly ungrammatical. 
Much of the Bible he knew by heart. There was an ungain- 
liness about him. He did not belong between four walls, under 
a roof. A man of grammar and culture would never have gone 
on the street and preached from a whisky barrel before the 
blazing doorways of saloons. 

He bore the name of a minor prophet. Fierce, wrathful, un- 
educated men, those minor prophets. In preaching he was on 
fire, sustained by the dignity of righteousness. The Bible 
thundered across his lips like curses. 

Hales felt secretly a little ashamed at the dislike he had 
taken to him at their previous meeting in this house. What 
if his conversational tone did have a kind of empty monotonous 
loudness, and was nasal, his speech harshly ungrammatical? 
When it boomed at sinners it was not empty. 

Almost every day he gave his strength and backwoodsmanly 
skill to some “brother” who was building a home, and would 
accept no payment. When he used the word “brother” he 
meant it. And the sweat of such a man was like ointment. 
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“—-seventy times seven He has commanded forgiveness 
towards the errin’. An’, Brother Hales, it’s better to tear a 
soul like hern out o’ old Satan’s claws than save a hundred that 
ain’t been so steeped in sin 2 

Anna lay with sunken eyes in a wide mad stare. Mrs. Preble 
was washing her face, wiping away the paint from her blood- 
less lips, smearing the red grease, scrubbing. It clung like 
a blot of sin and would not come away. 

The wretched woman talked incoherently, out of her head. 
She wailed, babbled, swore. Suddenly, insistently, she de- 
manded drink—whisky. 

“That’s old Nick talkin’,” said Mrs. Preble consolingly to 
Hales. “It’s powerful hard to make him let go onct he’s got 
a holt on ye.” 

To her the devil was as real a person as Hales himself. 
To the Prebleses, Satan was no symbol, hell no allegory. 

Ezekiel Preble knelt by her bed and prayed aloud, loudly, 
trying to cast out the devil. 

The doctor came. Anna was wildly delirious. At times it 
took the weight of three strong men to hold her in the bed. 
“And,” said the astonished doctor, wiping the dripping sweat 
from his forehead, ‘‘her heart is weak!” 

At a time when she lay quietly, Hales turned away and 
looked through a window. He was not looking at anything. 
But as he watched he saw a strange glow; for a moment, hardly 
thinking about it, his impression was that this was an odd 
sunrise. Then, abruptly, a flame like the upward thrust of an 
archangel’s sword arose. 

“The city is on fire,” said Hales. 

Ezekiel Preble strode to the window, gazed a moment, then: 

“Behold, the day of the Lord cometh, cruel, both with wrath 
and fierce anger, to lay the land desolate; and he shall destroy 
the sinners thereof!” 
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It had come upon the city, that dawn of wrath the street 
preacher had prophesied, and which every one had greatly 
dreaded; for all buildings were flimsy, there was no insurance, 
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no water supply, no fire companies, but this morning, by great 
good fortune, hardly the slightest breath of air was astir. 

As Hales hurried along through the street with men, running, 
many half dressed, it seemed the city had gone mad. There 
was a great din of gongs, bells, trumpets, a tumultuous shout- 
ing. 

The fire swelled into a towering column; its roar was heard 


_ far out on the bay, and the glare of it in the murky dawn 


lighted up all the hills of the city. Amid the roar of the fire 
was the crash of timbers, as if the fire chewed, cracked and 
sucked the bones of buildings. 

The fire had started in a gambling house known as Denison’s 
Exchange. The flames spread to the rear and sides among 
the timber walls that filled the block, till a greater part of it 
presented a mass of flames. The heat was so intense that 
houses across the street, and farther, were scorched. Mer- 
chants in all directions were carrying out goods, piling them in 
the street, heaping them in the Plaza. 

A burly, bearded man, ludicrous in a domino costume, 
pushed his way through a group that blinked helplessly toward 
the flames. Kern was a little drunken still, but he had an idea. 
He bawled at them: 

“Get your shovels! Throw mud on the walls! Save these 
buildings !” 

There was plenty of mud. A near-by hardware store was 
raided for shovels. 

A merchant whose walls were being scorched by the still 
distant flames yelled excitedly: 

“Water! Water! Ill pay a dollar a bucket! A dollar a 
bucket! Bring water!” 

Water was brought to him, some of it dipped from muddy 
pools, and he paid one dollar per bucket. 

Other men got out blankets, soaked them in muddy pools of 
the street, and in water that was carried to them, nailed the 
blankets to the walls. 

But the flames continued to spread. They seemed sentiently 
furious. When one house was bursting upward with fire, the 
fire leaped out of the next. The roar was deafening. Large 
pieces of burning wood were tossed skyward by the upward 
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rush of flames. Men held their breath for fear the wind would 
rise. 

“There goes my store!” a man near Hales yelled. “Hey— 
I’m a goner! Hey, you there, McCullough, you damn con- 
tractor. You built that store. How soon can you get me up 
another ?” 

“Thirty days.” 

“Too damn long. I got to get back into business He 
pointed to the store, now like a furnace. “How soon?” 

“Say sixteen days?” asked the contractor. 

“That’s a whack. Come over here. I'll write a check to 
bind it!” 

The man wrote his check, then shouted: 

“Now I got to find Colonel Nevinson an’ bargain for lumber 
afore these other fellows get to him.” 

Hales stared after: the hurrying storekeeper. Hales had 
heard men on all sides crying that this fire ended the city, that 
nobody would rebuild. 

The famous Parker House burned. The notorious and 
brilliant El Dorado, a tent, went up in seething flames. The 
fire was spreading. It was now plainly seen that buckets, 
blankets and mud could not check the flames. 

Kern, still in his domino, now covered with mud, caught at 
Hales, who was helping a man nail up wet blankets. 

“Here, come over here with me,” said Kern and half pulled 
Hales to a group among which there were many city officials. 
“Here, this is Captain Hales. He’s one to help use explosives.” 

Hales was told, “We are going to blow up a row of houses 
over there—shut off the fire.” 

“Max’s Golden House, it’s in that row!” said Kern. 

“Then it must go!” the man who seemed to be directing the 
fire-fighting said. 

“Make sure to get all the people out,” Kern exclaimed anx- 
iously. “Some of ’em wouldn’t hear if Gabriel tooted!” 

“Captain Hales,” said the one who was acting as fire chief, 
“sunpowder is being brought. Will you take some men and 
blow up the Golden House!” 

“With pleasure!” said Hales, making unconsciously a ges- 
ture very like a salute. 
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Men with shouts and incoherent bawling were trying to make 
themselves heard above the roar of fire, the crack and crash of 
timbers; they swarmed like angry ants in and out of stores 
near by, piling goods helter-skelter. Men with ropes, axes, 
‘picks, were turned loose on the frailer buildings, to tear them 
down, flatten them out. They worked as near the fire as 
possible, and beards were even singed. The draught that the 
flames created was like the roaring of a mighty wind through 
the forest, and the snap and crash of timbers like the rushing 
fall of trees overthrown. 

Hales led the half-dozen men detailed for the work, at a 
run. 

Monsieur Max, bareheaded, alone, was on the stoop of the 
Golden House, jumping about frantically, waving his arms, 
looking across at the fire, cursing, trying at times to call men 
to come with water. As he saw the men coming on the run he 
thought they came to help him save his valuable property, and 
he began yelling instructions. 

“Into the house!” said Hales to the men with him. “Get 
everybody out!’ To Max, “Get what you can carry in one 
armful. We blow up this house!” 

Max stood with bejeweled hands uplifted and mouth open. 
It seemed that sound would never come from that opened 
mouth, but it did, and as a howl. Then he broke into frantic 
cries: 

“My beaut’ful house! It is ruin! Nevare! Monsieur ; 
nevare! Get ze water—ow, I will not permeet—name of 
God, son of a peeg—no! vache!—I will keel—ow, I will not 
permeet: i. 

Max was knocked aside and men burst into the house, pass- 
ing through the small room where the attendants had taken 
tickets and weapons. Umbrellas remained huddled together 
like frightened things in a corner. No one was in sight. A 
few overcoats still hung on pegs. 

With a rush like that of armed men bent on loot they entered 
the ballroom, festooned with pine boughs in celebration of that 
holiday time commemorative of Christ’s birth. The candles, 
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almost to their sockets, burned feeble in the dawn. The room 
was empty. The wood in the big fireplace had burned down 
to only a bank of ash, soft and smooth as snow. Trampling 
boots of Hales’ men crushed broken glass. Colored confetti 
lay thick as sawdust on a saloon floor; it was streaked and 
criss-crossed where the dancers had glided. 

The inmates, who had been awake or aroused, had gone off 
to look at the fire. The Golden House had seemed very remote 
from the flames when the first clang of gongs and blare of 
trumpets arose. 

The doors to the dining-room were open. The broken 
meats of the drunken feast lay scattered about. High revelry 
had been here. Chairs were overturned, dishes on the floor, 
and bottles were scattered about. The festooned ribbands had 
been broken loose and dangled; and women’s slippers were 
scattered. In the merry play women had stripped off their slip- 
pers and thrown them for shuttlecocks. A small man, face 
down, snored under the table. 

“Throw him out!” 

He wore the furry garb of a bear. Stirred into consciousness 
by the jerking grab of rough hands he nodded sleepily, mut- 
tering— 

“Mock ’oly thinsh—mock ’oly thinsh 

The men went trampling up stairs, shouting loudly: 

“All out! Turn out! Fire!’ 

Hales could hear them stamping, breaking through doors. 

A frowzy girl, wrapped now in torn gauze, staggered across 
the room, blinking unsteadily, demanding: 

“Wha’s up, hunh ?” 

She was not excited, but peered stupidly curious. 

“Fire. The city’s burning.” 

eee preasher—he done it!” she said critically, looking 
about, uninterested, wearily. Then she dropped into a chair 
and reached with wavering hand, her head bobbing, for a wine 
glass. In trying to find her mouth with the brim of the glass 
she tipped it, spilled a few drops of flattened wine dregs down 
her neck. 

“Damn,” she said indifferently, and threw the glass, then 
fell forward on her arm, asleep. 
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She was young, blond, and if sober would have been pretty ; 
her airy costume was in diaphanous rags. Hales grabbed her, 
shook her. She was as if lifeless. He lifted her, carried her 
out the back way, put her down. She fell. The chill air, or 
something, stirred her into life. She began screaming, cursing. 
She thought Hales had thrown her out of the house—thrown 

“her out! Furiously, she tried to reenter. 

Two men came down, carrying a woman; behind them a man 
in masquerade costume staggered anxiously. 

“Get off—we’re goin’ to blow up the house! Town’s on 
fire!” one of Hales’ men shouted. 

The gauze girl then for the first time seemed to notice the 
fire, and turned, staring blankly, then stumbled off, half un- 
dressed, to where she could watch it. f 

Two or three others, men and women, dead drunk. who could 
not be stirred to life, were dragged out. 

“What the hell can we do with em?” a man asked Hales. 

“Carry them over there to one of those shanties. Break in. 
Put them on the floor. All out?” 

“Think so. Here comes the powder.” 

Two men with a keg of powder between them were stumbling 
hurriedly up toward the rear. Here and there through the city 
the roar of explosions broke through the roar of fire like an 
answering challenge as buildings were blown up. 

Hales reentered the house. A man was struggling with a 
small shepherdess. She had a very small red mouth. Her 
clothes were torn, her hair was down. She was crying, “T’ll 
kill her! OL Span’sh ry 

Madame Renault’s names for the good Dofia, who had left 
the party early, were unspeakably vile. As she was being 
hustled from the house she wailed her woe. She and the good 
Dofia, who had been the best of friends, had that night quar- 
reled. What over she did not say, being too busy swearing in 
English and French. Her small red mouth worked as if the 
lips writhed from the searing of her oaths. Fire, her own dis- 
reputable appearance, nothing affected her excepting her 
drunkenly remembered grudge. She struggled, clutching at a 
table, pulling the cloth, upsetting dishes, trying to stay and tell 
Hales of her quarrel. 
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“Throw her out!” said Hales, and men, jerking roughly, 
dragged her along. 

“Where do you want the powder, Captain ?” 

“In here. Up against the wall there. I wish we had ten 
kegs, but this will jar things up so we can pull down what’s 
left in a hurry.” 

“Here’s a hatchet, Captain.” 

They rolled the keg against the wall. Hales took the 
hatchet, chopping into it. 

“Out yourselves, now.” — - 

The men stumbled off hurriedly, out the back way. 

Hales took a handful of powder, sprinkling a train across 
the floor, then he picked up a candle that had burned almost to 
its socket. At that moment Monsieur Max, muddy and fu- 
rious, charged through the front door, yelling: 

“T foun’ ze colonel—I ask heem—he say no! No need to 
blow up my beaut’ful house—out—go ’way! Bring water— 
an’ we save heem, my house! Ze colonel ‘i 

“Out of here!” said Hales. 

“No! No! Sacre, mon dieu, monsieur—plees—ze colonel— 
he say it is for spite you blow heem up! Spite because you 
found zat filthy sister ¥ 

Monsieur Max was to live a long time before he was again 
as near death as those vicious words had brought him, for 
Hales, angered to the very depth of his nature, did not light 
the slow burning twill which he had twisted to communicate the 
fire to the powder train while he withdrew. He simply stuck 
the candle flame against the train of sprinkled powder itself, 
and with snapping crackle and smoky hiss the fire sizzled for- 
ward toward the powder keg. Monsieur Max with wild yells 
turned and leaped for the door and he was helped in his going 
by the explosion that flung him through the shattered timbers. 
Hales himself was knocked backward, half-blinded, greatly 
bruised, among the wreckage. 

Those who stood outside, at a safe distance, saw the side of 
the Golden House puff out, the roof shake, part of it rising 
upward, and shingles flew like scattered birds. The roar was 
dull, abrupt, like a solitary clap of heavy thunder, and black 
smoke obscured everything. 
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In a few hours the city’s first great fire was under control. 
By noon, having been hemmed in by men who tore down and 
blew up buildings, it had practically burned itself out. The loss 

__was a million dollars. By the middle of the afternoon work- 
“men were in among the smoldering wreckage, clearing it out, 
getting ready to rebuild. A month later not a vestige of the 
fire’s blight could be found. 

Twenty-four hours after the fire started, Col. Nevinson was 
again one of the richest men in the city. The exuberant city 
rushed at its rebuilding, and his dead elephant of lumber be- 
came like a lump of gold. Great rafts of lumber out in the 
bay and piled on the tide-lands were his. Even as the fire 
leaped at its highest, men searched for him to bargain for lum- 
ber. His luck was typical of the times. 


11 


Two days later, toward the close of the afternoon, Hales 
returned to El Crucifijo. 

That morning, with a fog haze over the city there had been 
a funeral; four or five people gathered about a hole in a sand 
dune and left a wooden cross. 

Hales in a bitter mood had left the city, with its thousands 
of feet moving about in a splattering trample of mud. The fire 
had been a stimulant. The value of lots in the burned area 
actually jumped with the charred wreckage upon them. 

The farther he got from the city the more he began to feel 
the influence of the warm landscape’s tranquillity. The hills 
were green. The rains had been like wine to the earth. The 
trees were flushed with the glow of spring. 

He drew near the ranch, looking ahead to the squat, solid 
old buildings, brown and weatherworn. Here and there were 
traces of some ancient whitewash, and splotches where the 
adobe glaze of the bricks had been eaten off by the rain of many 
years. 

Burton was on a bench under an oak playing mumblepeg 
with the two children. Little Pedro lounged lazily as a lizard 
against the adobe wall where the last glow of the sun fell. 
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Ilona came to the doorway. She raised her hand in a flut- 
ter of greeting and smiled in a way that he had never seen 
her smile before. Pedro slouched forward, grinning, touching 
his hat. Burton shouted welcomingly. Even Kredra, com- 
ing forward as if materializing from shadows, spoke quickly 
to him, with a smile. Kredra rarely smiled. 

There was a warmth of pastoral domesticity in the greet- 
ings. It was like the homecoming from a far journey—so 
small a thing was the welcoming gesture of a woman’s lifted 
hand, and her smile. 

The isolated remoteness of the touch was made evident when 
Burton said: 

“You had a fire. We saw the smoke. Burn much?” 

“Not enough!” said Hales. 

Pedro, who was famously lazy, now without waiting to be 
told, took Hales’ horse. 

“We expected you back for Christmas,” said ona. “We 
set your place at the table, and a place too for Mr. Taylor’s 
sister. Where is she?” 

Hales then went to the house where the Taylors were living. 
Mrs. Taylor was still bedridden; but the kindness, the com- 
panionship, the quiet and rest of the old rancho, the green of 
the rain-freshed hills, all entered strengtheningly into her 
worn body, of which nothing appeared to remain but the shell 
of skin, the frame of bones, and the spirit that all women 
seemed to retain if they did not perish amid the miseries of the 
49 pilgrimage. 

Mrs. Taylor was asleep. Her husband rose quietly and 
came out of doors. He then or afterward hardly went farther 
than her voice would carry if she spoke. There was a sad 
anxiousness in his expression, and he said wearily: 

“T know all you didn’t tell me—the day John was out here, 
he told me. Everything. And now, where is she? You mean 
dead? Dead, poor child!” 

So it was that the wayward and wretched Anna Hales, who 
without malice or wish had drawn so many people into the en- 
tanglements of anger, suffering, cruelty and mercy, passed 
from the scene. 


CHAPTER XX 
1 


Ferdinand rode into Diamond Gulch on a big mule and 
stopped before the El Dorado saloon where a few idlers 
squatted, whittling and spitting just outside the door. 

“Whar yuh from, stranger?” said a bearded man lazily. 

“From the citee Sakeramento, sefior.”’ 

“Tooks like somebody’d been stretchin’ yore neck a bit, 
pardner,” said another voice good-naturedly. 

Ferdinand absently felt of his neck, answering, 

“The good God made it so, sefior. It is another of his 
blessings for I can see if evil men they come behind me with- 
out turning my head.” 

A few notes of indifferent laughter followed, and then: 

“Whar yuh goin’, stranger, eh?” 

“Go, sefior? I have come far to be here!” 

“Wall then, that’s all right, f’r the only way yuh can go 
from here is back the way yuh come.” The miner lifted his 
atm, andssaid,. Listen,” 

Ferdinand’s head was still set a bit wryly on his neck, and 
he cocked his head slightly, listening to the prolonged organ 
roll of a mountain river, swollen by flood as it washed through 
the gloomy gulch. 

“There ain't been nobody crost that there river f’r a week, 
an’ nobody’s goin’ crost f’r some little time yet. Mr. Clifton he 
had some trouble gettin’ crost on his mule an’ she shore rained 
since then.” 

“Who, sefior? Who?” 

“The gam’ler fellow we had here in camp. He ‘lowed he’d 
mosey on down to Hick’ry Bar an’———” 

“Cleefton? The name—what was the man like, sefior? Tall 
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“Jes’ a reg’lar gam’ler. Pale as flour, with a crippled hand.” 

“With a little mark too here on his face, sefior ?” 

“Never noticed.” 

“Yeah,” added another loafer’s voice, “he did have a little 
scar. Know him, did you?” 

“An’ he is gone, sefiors!”’ 

“Over to Hick’ry Bar. ’Lowed he’d try his luck there 
awhile. ’Bout five mile down the river an’ acrost. River’s riz 
since then.” 

Ferdinand twisted about in his saddle, listening to the roar 
of the water as it washed over boulders and at the foot of rock 
walls. 

“Wall, light down, stranger. We’re pinin’ f’r news, f’r 
news. Havin’ any floods to Sacramento?” 

“No, sefior, I cannot stay. I but stopped to res’.” 

“Whar yuh goin’ ?”’ 

“To Heekery Bar, sefior.” 

“Like hell! Yuh can’t get crost. No man c’d get crost!” 

“T go, sefior !” 

“She’s shore deep an’ swift. Yuh’re a fool,” said another 
voice. 

“For Mr. Cleefton I have a message. He will be at Heekery 
Bare 

“Yeah. But a drowned man like you'll be can’t deliver much 
of a message.” 

“TI do not drown, sefiors. No. I mus’ go, now.” 

“Yuh don’t look an idjit, but yuh are. We'll all go down 
an’ watch yuh get drown’.” 

Ferdinand dismounted and led his mule. The miners with 
stumbling tramp walked along near him, thinking that when 
he saw the river he would turn back. 

The river with hurrying sustained roar swirled by. The 
waters were black, writhing with turbulence. 

“Too much current. You can’t never make it,” they told 
him. 

Ferdinand looked thoughtfully up and down the bank, then 
slowly climbed into the saddle and leaned forward, patting the 
neck of the mule. The mule, with ears stretched forward and 
head lowered, sniffed uneasily. Ferdinand spoke encouragingly 
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and struck with his heels. The mule nervously advanced a slim 
foot, took another step, then drew back on its haunches. 

“He won’t go,” said a miner. 

“That thar jackass has got some sense. Most jackasses has 
if they ain’t human.” 

Ferdinand bent over, stroking the mule’s neck, talking gently ; 

«_then, suddenly, he clucked, striking his heels hard against the 
flanks. The mule leaned forward doubtfully, eee the soft 
footing gave way. The mule sank stubbornly to its haunches, 
but with forward glide slipped into the water and was mes 
swirled out and under. 

“He’s a goner—like I said!” a miner shouted. 

A few feet below and well out in the current the mule’s head 
reappeared, with Ferdinand out of the saddle but clinging to 
the horn. The mule with laborious plunging tried to turn 
toward the bank it had just left, then sank. A twisting cur- 
rent wrenched Ferdinand’s hands loose. Down stream he went 
with a tumbling swirling movement, like that of bulky drift- 
wood. From the bank the miners could see his arms swing in 
the stroke of a blinded swimmer, but, fool that he was, he 
seemed trying to make for the far bank. He was jerked about, 
carried under, tossed downstream. The men on the bank, with 
a sort of fixed staring as they ran, followed down the river. 

“He's gone!’ 

“Shore is!” 

“There he is again!” 

“Yeah, but the mule’s gone!” 

“He'll never make it—can’t!” 

“Ow look—look now !—Ow!” 

Far down the river, where it gathered itself into a deep, nar- 
row channel and with tumbling gyrating rush plunged like a 
tempest of waters, Ferdinand had been jammed into the 
branches of a fallen tree that lay downstream with its roots 
partly anchored yet in the earth of the bank on the side he 
struggled to reach. 

He held on, gasping. The tree, shaken by the current, shiv- 
ered like a tortured thing, and his hands could hardly hold. 
The water was like melted ice; it was, in fact, melting snow 
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and the flood from icy ravines. The water pulled and wrenched 
at him with a sort of sentient sucking and jerk. The branches 
bent under his weight and pull of current. 

The miners cheered. Their voices came dimly through the 
roaring of the water. As Death had learned, it was no easy 
thing to lay hold on Ferdinand; and he clawed himself up to 
the trunk, crawled along it, got to the bank, and tumbled 
weakly to a boulder, resting there. 

The men were shouting, waving their hats. He could not 
understand what they said—did not care. He raised an arm, 
answering. The mule had drowned. 


2 


That evening the idlers in the Yellow Gleam saloon of Hick- 
ory Bar drank indifferently, played poker listlessly, smoked, 
spit, yawned, and absently passed from hand to hand a dead 
man’s fiddle which, like a dull sick thing, would no more than 
scream and wail when one of them laid a bow upon it. These 
fellows, made idle by the winter rains and flood, and also 
practically imprisoned in their camp, wanted music. None of 
them could play. 

Ferdinand entered. His jaws chattered as he leaned against 
the bar. 

“Wheesky, sefior. Lots of wheesky!” 

“Say, whar you from?” asked the bartender, tossing a cup 
to the bar and clapping a bottle beside it. 

“T come from the Diamon’ Gulch today, sefior.” 

“You what ?” 

“T come from the Diamon’ Gulch, sefior.” 

“You're a liar!” said the bartender, without taking the trou- 
ble to make his tone even friendly. “Hey, boys, this here feller 
says he come from Diamon’!” 

Men gathered up. A drunken man in a far corner, heavily 
leaning on a table, shifted his chair to rise, but the exertion 
did not seem worth the advaniage of drawing near, so he held 
his head up for a moment, peering vacantly, then let it fall. 

“You didn’t come from Diamon’. Not today you didn’t,” 
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said a miner. “I was down ’bout an hour ago. Had a look at 
the river. Last man that come through from Diamon’ was 
that gambler feller e 

“Ah, you speak of Sefior Cleefton ?” 

“Yeah. Know ’im?” 

“By sight, sefior, an’ the leetle scar here on his face.” 

Some one had laid the violin near at hand on the bar. 
Ferdinand touched it with a lingering gentleness though his 
thoughts were far away. 

“You play that thing? Most greasers do.” 

“A leetle, sefiors, at times. Ah, Mr. Cleefton, he is here?” 

“Now listen, stranger. You didn’t come from Diamon’. You 
come from Simpson’s Bar—over the mountain. She’s as near 
hard as crossin’ the river, ’cept it can be done. An’ if you know 
that gambler by sight, like you say, you met him on the trail. 
He pulled out this mornin’. Some o’ the boys bet even money 
he couldn’t make it. Didn’t you see nothin’ of him?” 

“He is gone, sefiors? You say he is gone!” 

“What you tryin’ to make us believe? That you come from 
Diamon’. You didn’t!” 

“But he is wet,” said the bartender. “An’ it ain’t rained to- 
day.” 
“This trail, sefors. This trail to the Simpson Bar—how do I 
Hn vibes 

“She ain’t no trail. She’s jes’ a way to get there since the 
river’s up. Simpson she run out of grub an’ a couple o’ men 
come acrost to Hick’ry to tote back some flour. One of ’em 
he fell an’ I guess he ain’t hit bottom yet, bein’ as that was only 
*bout three days ago.” 

“But Cleefton, son of two devils, why did he go?” 

“°Pears like you named his folks about right, pardner. He 
got hit purty hard at monte an’ las’ night he up an’ pays part 
in gol’ coin. Him havin’ a cripple hand the boys ‘lowed he 
couldn’t ‘cheat much, so they bucked him hard. An’ he pays, 
but he pays part in gol’. Now whar’d he get it, hunh? They 
hung the wrong man over to Diamon’ for havin’ gol’ coin some- 
time back. Ever’ coin was picked up an’ put in a sack f’r 
emigrant relief, so whar’d this gambler get gold coin? They 
was some remarks passed las’ night, an’ this mornin’ he lights 
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out. If we’d talked as much afore he went as we’ve done 
since, we wouldn’t a-let him go. An’ I guess he figgered we 
might do some talkin’, so he’d better light out sudden-like, an’ 
he-lit 

The talkative miner was told to dry up. Men wanted Fer- 
dinand to play the fiddle. Ferdinand, dead tired and chilled, 
wanted rest, but instead of thinking about rest he demanded 
to be shown the trail that led to Simpson’s Bar. 

“What? Tonight? Inthe dark? Takes a good man to make 
day-time job of it!” 

“I mus’ go, sefiors. Night or day, it is the same to the good 
God.” 

“Yeah. But not to a fool man. You've gotta play. We'll 
give you that there fiddle if you play.” 

“An’ when I have played, sefiors—the trail, some man of you 
will show me?” 

“A man that come from Diamon’ crost that river, now wants 
to go to Simpson’s, night time on that trail—Gosh, stranger, 
you rust be crazy!” 

“Yees, sefiors,’ said Ferdinand enigmatically. “When He 
drives man mus’ go!” 

“Crazy as a bedbug,” said the miners, one to another. But 
play that fiddle he must. They ached for music. 

Ferdinand first called for the fiddle’s case, took out a bit of 
rosin, felt in a pocket, found extra strings. 

They made him stand on the bar. 

“She’s shaky pard, but a fiddler ort to stand on somethin’.” 

As Ferdinand touched the pegs, bringing each string into 
tune, he glanced about, eying the men who eyed him. He knew 
the short temper of miners when a whim was denied, and play 
he would, but not for long, whether or not they wished it. 

Having made a few quick strokes of the bow over the rosin, 
he raised the violin and tucked it under his chin, letting the 
fingers of his left hand for a moment run noiselessly over the 
strings. He raised the bow, and with a soft caressing touch 
drew it slowly over the strings, and the men heard sound so 
faintly that they bent nearer, straining to catch the magic whis- 
pering of the tones that, even as they strained for them, grew 
stronger, dancing with subtle nuance, rising, dying, rising again, 
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touched with fury until the rushing tones seemed the wings of 
eerie things in wayward flight. 

The miners stared one at another, wonderingly ; and, abruptly, 
the tone changed to a major melody and Ferdinand glanced 
searchingly about at the faces of those who listened, trying to 
guess how soon he would dare put an end to this. 

With the slightest pause he raised his hand and in a whip- 
like stroke brought the bow crushing down upon the strings; 
chord after chord followed in whirling succession, and a bril- 
liant ascending scale rose to the highest tones. Then he gave 
an almost imperceptible glance at his listeners, and the skilled 
hand of the player swerved slightly and the ferrule on the frog 
grazed the E string. 

The snap of a broken string was heard. Ferdinand gave 
a glance of dismay, then thrust out the fiddle at arm’s length 
for all to see the dangling frayed string. 

“An’, sefiors, I had jus’ got myself warm to play!” he said, 
with a sound of disappointment in which, subtly, there was a 
weary note, very much as though he mocked them. 


3 


When the miners saw that Ferdinand was touched with the 
madness that would, in spite of advice and warnings, make him 
try the perilous trail in the night time they became, though a 
little contemptuously, sympathetic. They had no lantern, but 
broke the bottom out of a bottle and gave him candles. Also, 
because he asked for it, they gave him a piece of rubber blan- 
ket in which to wrap the fiddle case. Then two or three men 
went out to see him fairly started up the precipitous trail in 
the darkness. 

Ferdinand went forward alone. He tempted himself with the 
thought that he might save time by waiting for dawn, but he 
did not dare wait. His was a tremendous strength and pa- 
tience, the patience that had gnawed him out of many prisons, 
that with stroke of muffled file, a movement at a time, night and 
day, had eaten off galley irons. The trail seemed to run with 
abrupt twists at the edge of a narrow ledge. Often he peered 
over his candle, but on one side, precipitously, was darkness 
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and when he tossed over a stone he sometimes could not hear 
it strike. There was one fortunate thing, anyhow. One could 
not be misled. There was only one way to go—unless one 
slipped. 

A misty grayness sifted through the sky, and objects outlined 
in bulk, as solid, began to show details of form. Dawn was 
coming and he was still climbing. 

In the dawn he paused and looked about. Well that he had 
been careful and wary. In places the very rocks over which 
he moved seemed loosened and ready to fall. A slight fear 
touched him that the gambler and his mule had slipped from 
the trail; and Ferdinand felt suddenly a sort of respect for this 
Dawes if with a mule he had come over these rocks. 

Overhead the clouds hung low. The air was full of moisture, 
the surface of rocks damp. In the distance he could see that 
it was raining. It looked as if the garments of the clouds 
had been caught against the treetops of the mountain sides, and 
as the clouds drifted onward they left between themselves and 
the earth a moving misty column that was rain. 

Simpson’s Bar was smaller than Hickory Bar, almost in- 
significant. Diamond Gulch, because of its fabulous, if tempo- 
rary wealth, had been different, with an unsubstantial air of 
permanence in the sawed lumber of many buildings. The 
wealth of the river had dwindled as it went downstream. 

The only hotel in Simpson’s Bar which, in its decadence 
supported now no other place for gambling or drinking, was a 
one-story structure, built of unhewn saplings, covered with 
canvas and floored with dirt. It consisted of one undivided 
room in which the tables, bunks and benches were all ar- 
ranged. There men slept and ate and drank. Four tiers of 
bunks, one directly above the other, were built against the 
walls, by means of upright posts and cross-pieces, fastened 
with thongs of rawhide. The bedding was a small straw 
mattress, about two feet wide, a single blanket, and a pillow 
of straw. Men might go to bed in their boots, but it was re- 
garded as bad taste to sleep in one’s hat. 

Ferdinand entered the hotel about nine o’clock. Breakfast 
was long over. There were seven or eight men about, a few 
growling lazily in idle talk, some hung at a table over the 
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flip and shuffle of greasy cards. One, a whisky-sodden bum- 
mer, dozed fitfully with head down on his arm. This fellow, 
by some obscure abbreviation of his name, was called “Abs,” 
as if his christening had been Absalom, which it may have 
been. He had that morning pawned his pick for a bottle, the 
last thing in the world that he owned. He, who had never 
been liked by the miners, was now held in contempt. 

Ferdinand paused in the doorway and stared with eager 
searching; then: 

“Sefiors, the gambler man an’ mule—he is not here!” 

“Ow, hello there, stranger! Whar you from? That gambler 
he lit out firs’ thing right after breakfas’. An’ he did sort 0’ 
look up yonder along the trail as though he expected some- 
body to be along after him.” 

Ferdinand swore. They did not understand his oaths, but 
they knew he spoke in oaths. 

“T don’t know where that gambler thinks he’s goin’, ’cause 
s’far as we know there ain’t no more camp on this side the 
river, but he took some bacon an’ truck an’ lit out. We ain’t 
much grub to spare here at Simpson’s, but that fellow had a 
ten dollar gol’ piece which shore took our eye. Here she is!” 

Woods, the man who owned the hotel, showed the gold piece. 

Ferdinand asked for food. They brought him cold black 
coffee, beans and pork. There was no bread or flour in camp; 
and as he ate wearily, with a far-off look in his eyes, they 
asked questions. 

“What yuh packin’ there?” 

“A feedle, sefior.” 

“Fiddle! Oh, gosh, I ain’t heard music seems like since I was 
knee high to a duck. You've got to play.” 

“Another time, sefior. I will be back soon. Is there a mule? 
I have gol’.” 

“Nary mule or hoss in camp. You're after that gambler 
feller, ain’t yuh? What’s he done?” 

“Oh, sefior!” said Ferdinand, mildly reproachful, and draw- 
ing out a well-filled pouch. “I owe to him a leetle debt. An’ 
an hones’ man he can not res’ or sleep till his debt is paid!” 

Silence followed this remark ; then a miner spoke: 

“Yo’re right, pardner. It ain’t none o’ our business. Ever’ 
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man looks out for hisself in Californy. But I tell you this 
much. That there gambler acts like he was expectin’ some- 
body along after him.” 

Ferdinand tossed his pouch to the table toward Woods, the 
proprietor; but the proprietor shook his head, saying: 

“Nope. You play us a piece instead. That’s what us boys 
want. We’re hankerin’ f’r music.” 

“I mus’ go, sefiors!” said Ferdinand, again indicating the 
pouch. 

“Yeah, but yuh’ve got to play a little something first,” said 
one, and others with a kind of feverishness added their voices 
to the demand. 

Ferdinand, realizing that the quickest way to obtain his de- 
parture was to do as requested, unwrapped the case, took out 
the fiddle, took a string from the case pocket and was busy 
when the half drunken Abs, roused by the interest the miners 
were showing in this fellow, came forward with lurching steps. 
He caught himself against the table, looked down at the well- 
filled pouch, cocked his head with drunken interest, then glanced 
at Ferdinand. 

Abs peered steadily, with great and hazy mental effort, then 
lifted a wavering accusing hand and bawled: 

“Thash him! Thash him, fell’rs! He robbed me lash sum- 
mer—nigh S’nora! Thash him!” 

Ferdinand, in the act of raising the fiddle to his shoulder, 
paused, rigidly alert, searching this fellow’s bearded face with 
an intensity in which for a moment there was menace. 

The miners with sullen doubt eyed Ferdinand, with now and 
then a glance at Abs. 

“An’ thish ’ere’s mine!” cried Abs, snatching at the buckskin 
pouch, but a heavy-handed miner gripped his arm, shook loose 
the pouch, cast Abs’ arm aside. 

“Don’t be in no such of a powerful rush!” said the miner, 
at the same time staring hard and unfriendly at Ferdinand. 

“T do not know of why he plays the joke except it is he 
tries to steal my gol’,” said Ferdinand with an air of innocence, 
and the next instant his bow touched the strings. 

A moment later every man with hovering tenseness listened. 
The strings were almost articulate; the slowly drawn tones fell 
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upon the listeners like a chorus of solemn voices. These lonely 
camp-imprisoned fellows, three thousand miles from their 
hearth-fires, bent forward with unconscious bowing io the 
strains of “Home, Sweet Home.” 

Ferdinand, in his wanderings through the camps, had seen 
how deeply, how always deeply, the rough sudden-tempered 
miners were moved by that simple melody, which he himself 
did not at all understand; but, as with almost everything he 
heard he could play it and, like a magician with a wand, evoke 
the ache of homesickness. 

The last note floated off with a lingering faintness that left 
nothing perceptible between its dying and the coming of si- 
lence. Here and there a bearded face had turned aside and 
rough hands made furtive movements toward the eyes. 

“Thish ’ere’s mine!” cried the drunken Abs, breaking the 
music’s spell. 

A miner struck him aside. They had all heard Abs tell many 
times of how during the summer near Sonora he had been 
robbed by greasers; but Abs was something of a liar, and it 
was now too, too plain that what he was after was the gold. 

“You jus’ wait a minute’r two,” said the miner. 

“Sefiors,” said Ferdinand quietly, “if you wish to hang me so 
your freen’ can have my gol’, do it queek, pleese, because, as 
you know, I have the hurry to be gone.” 

“Friend! He ain’t no friend of ourn!” 

Woods, the proprietor, opened the pouch and sprinkled a little 
gold dust into his palm. Nearly all merchants, and many min- 
ers, could tell from what district gold came. It was roughly 
classified as scales, grain, flour, shot, wire, pea, bean and seed, 
and the dust from one district might not be worth as much as 
that from another, which when assayed, showed alloy of silver 
or copper. 

“This ain’t Sonora dust,” said Woods indifferently, just as 
if he had known all along that it would not be Sonora dust. 

“It ain’t nothin’ new for Abs to lie!” 

“Tryin’ to get a feller hung to get his pouch!” 

“We ought to hang Abs! He can’t stay in this here camp. 
Let’s give him a good hidin’! You, Mr. Fiddler-feller, can lay 
on the whip!” Then, with a sort of afterthought, and a hard 
stare, “You didn’t ever rob him, did you?” 
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“I, sefior!” demanded Ferdinand with mild reproach, then, 
without another word, as if half idly, the bow drifted across 
the strings. 

Abs, afraid of these miners who did not like him anyhow, 
and half-drunken, mumbled apologetically, saying: 

“I guesh he ain’t the fell’r. I—I made mishtake— Greash- 
ers all look ’like—thash other fell’r played guitar—thish fell’r 
fiddler. Ain’t shame fell’r. Skusch me, mister—I wouldn’t 
toush thish gol’ what ain’t mine.” 

Ferdinand, setting out in the direction that the miners 
pointed, for a time could follow the tracks of the mule. This 
thrilled him. He hurried. But soon the low-lying mist con- 
gealed into falling drops. The rain fell quietly, as if without 
malice. The rain was noiseless, but the trees dripped water, 
and the river with tempestuous cadence gave off the organ roll 
of mountain flood. 

The river lay impassably on one hand, the wilderness of 
the mountains deepened on the other. By following the river 
one would eventually come to shelter, where men were or had 
been. There was no trail. It was rough and hard climbing 
over boulders. He hurried anxiously, many times feeling that 
the mule and rider could not have passed this way, dreading 
lest they had turned off into the mountains. Lost there, they 
would perish; but the mere perishing of the gambler Dawes 
would give no satisfaction to Ferdinand. He felt no fatigue, 
forgot that he had not slept, had no thought of food. From 
time to time he fingered the handle of his knife and muttered 
words in the ancient tongue of his fathers. 

Long before night, darkness began to lay itself in deepening 
purple mists in every depression and mountainside ravine. 
The rain continued. He began to think that night would 
force him to dig a hole under a rock for shelter, and knew that 
when he paused his body would be filled with the ache of weari- 
ness. Ferdinand swore, blaming the devil. 


4: 


Abruptly he came to where an old trail crossed the river. 
Miners who spread out searchingly in every direction had passed 
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this way. Beside the track was a part canvas cabin, now dilapi- 
dated. 

In the gathering darkness he sniffed wood-fire. People lived 
here. Some miner-men. Good! He would sleep and eat and 
ask if a man and mule had passed. He approached near and 
listened. There was no sound within. The hurrying roar of 
the river drowned his own footfall. He peered through a slit 
of the canvas and saw vaguely a form within, near the fire- 
place, and sniffed the odor of bacon. Ah, good! He brought 
a stomach with him. 

He walked around to the cabin door and shouted heartily. 

“Oh, ho, my freend, a lone traveler, an’ los’ in the moun- 
tains! I bring a hunger that would eat a wolf cub while it is 
the bitch looks on an’ snarl!” 

Within, vaguely blotted against the fire, was the crouching 
form of a man who held a strip of bacon over the smoky flame 
of the fireplace. Except for the small space illuminated by this 
smoky glow, it was dark within. The man had his face toward 
the doorway. Nothing of his features could be seen. There 
was a kind of fastidious awkwardness in his attitude, as if he 
was about dirty and unfamiliar work. 

The stick dropped from his hand. The bacon fell with pro- 
longed sizzling. The hand had moved. 

“Who, sir, are you?” demanded a quiet, cold voice. 

Ferdinand knew that the fellow spoke with hand on gun; 
but he came forward, stamping heavily, shaking the water from 
him, answering: 

“A fiddler-man that goes from camp to camp. I have leetle 
to eat, sefior. But candles—I have the candles!” 

With an air of bustling good cheer, Ferdinand looked about 
for a place to put down his fiddle case. There just within the 
door lay something. His foot struck it—a saddle. He pulled a 
candle from his pocket and, with a flourish of carelessness—“all 
day I walk los’ in the rain, sefior’—drew near the fireplace 
and thrust the candle’s tip against the fire. He had squatted too 
in lighting the candle and now the flame fell on a thin, pale face 
—suspicious, wary. Ferdinand felt that this man, with hand on 
the drawn gun at his side, was half-minded to shoot just as a 
matter of precaution. 
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Ferdinand pretended to notice nothing. Humming carelessly, 
he stood up, turned his back, and sheltering the candle with his 
palm went to a broken-down bunk at the side of the room, 
dabbed grease on a cross-piece and set the candle in it. Then 
he returned to the fireplace, squatting down beside the man, 
saying: 

“The good meat it is burn—ah!” 

The fellow, partly reassured by Ferdinand’s ease, glanced 
at the fire; and instantly with a swift quiet movement, Fer- 
dinand’s hand closed on the gambler’s wrist, twisting his arm. 
The gambler, with his other and crippled hand, snatched futilely 
at Ferdinand’s fingers for a moment, then fell away. 

Dawes did not cry out. He looked steadily at Ferdinand’s 
odd grin, then coolly but blasphemously demanded what this 
meant. 

“Up, stan’ up, Dawez. I will tell you ever’thing, ah-ho, 
yees |” 

“Dawes! I am not Dawes, sir!” 

“Bah-bahbahbah!” said Ferdinand cheerfully, rising, and in 
the painful grip of his strong hand, Dawes arose too. They 
stood almost breast to breast, the gambler pale, slim, nerveless ; 
Ferdinand, shaggy-headed, dark, twice as broad, perhaps ten 
times as strong. 

Ferdinand took the derringer from the gambler’s fingers and 
tossed it out of the opened door, far into the darkness; then, 
fumbling under Dawes’ coat, drew the bowie knife from its 
sheath and flung it away. He released Dawes’ hand and 
laughed oddly. 

“What, sir, is the meaning of this?” demanded the gambler, 
looking hard at Ferdinand. “I never saw you before. I am not 
Dawes. I have been mistaken for that man before vi 

“Eh? Not Dawez?” said Ferdinand, mockingly. 

Nigz? 

“The leetle mark here, eh?’ Ferdinand drew a forefinger 
along his own brow. 

“Other men have scars. And the scar of this man Dawes is 
much plainer and on the other side of his forehead. Why do 
you look for him?” 

“It is for you I have looked, sefior.” 
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“What have I done—or Dawes?” 

“You keeled Mr. Tesla!” 

“No,” said Dawes quietly. “And who told you that?” 

“God, sefior.” 

Dawes parted his lips as if to speak, but closed them. He 
could not very well call God a liar. Imperturbably he stared 
and wondered; then: 

“I have heard of this Dawes, but you have the wrong man.” 

“Bh (ihe 

“That is the truth, sir.” 

“You are from Diamon’ Gulch?” 

Nye 

“Dawez was there?” 

“No. He was not there. I was mistaken for him. My 
name is Clifton. Dawes did not have a hand like this?’ He 
extended the crippled hand which had brought upon him so 
much misfortune in that it had reduced his gambler’s skill to 
mere luck, and bad luck it had been. “Dawes was never at 
Diamond Gulch.” 

“Ho-o-oh, sefior. The leetle man that was hanged for gol’ 
he did not steal, he wrote a letter—he tol’ that you were there. 
That you were Dawes!” 

What, sir!” 

“Eh, what? Ha! Now are you Dawes?” 

“No. The fellow simply mistook me for Dawes. He was a 
thief aid y 

“What a tangle you make of ever’theeng with that tongue,” 
said Ferdinand, being troubled by a little maggot of doubt. 
“He was no thief, that leetle man. An’ you—at Heekory Bar 
they wonder why you have the gol’ coins. You steal an’ let 
heem be hanged? It is so? Bah, Dawez, this is why I follow 
you!” 

Ferdinand drew his knife and put the point to the gambler’s 
throat. 

Dawes moved slightly but not enough to stir from his tracks. 
The light of the room was dim. The unfed smoky flames of the 
fireplace were dying. Ferdinand’s eyes were piercingly watch- 
ful, but he could not detect the least guilty change of expression. 
A sound of fear, a confessional movement or word, and the life 
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of Dawes would have ended. But the gambler played for his 
life. He stared fixedly. There was the glancing glint of candle- 
light on his eyes, and his eyes were steady. 

Firmly he spoke: 

“T am not Dawes.” 

“You lie!’ said Ferdinand in anger, but he lowered his 
hand, and loosely thrust the knife into the belt. He simply did 
not dare kill the wrong man. And the gambler knew that he 
had won enough doubt from this strange man to be safe for the 
time being. “I will take you—day an’ night I will take you 
to one who knows. She will say. Ho, then we shall see.” 

“Who ?” 

“Kredra the Wise.” 

“Who, sir?” 

“Kredra, who knows hidden theengs !” 

Dawes recalled the balcony of the Magnolia, the dark woman 
who had opened the door to his knock, the name Kredra spoken 
in a clear voice from across the room. Now he answered: 

“T shall very willingly accompany you, sir.” 

“She tol’ me Dawez keeled Mr. Tesla an’ 

“TI too have heard so, sir. But I am not Dawes.” 

“Kredra will know. I take you to her. An’ if you have 
lied, I keel you twice!” said Ferdinand, looking from the cor- 
ners of his eyes at the crippled hand. 

He thoroughly believed that this was Dawes, but it would 
be terrible to kill the wrong man, not so much because one can- 
dle-like life was blown out, but because of the oath. 

Dawes looked at him steadily for a time, then, quietly : 

“Yes, sir. I shall accompany you, readily, wherever you 
wish. That man Dawes has caused me enough trouble. I 
shall be glad to have this matter cleared up. Now, sir, I may 
finish my supper?” 

“Eat,” Ferdinand ordered shortly, then backed to the bunk 
near the candle. He leaned against the bunk and thoughtfully 
watched the gambler, watching for the least little confessional 
movement of fear, or. flight. 

Dawes stooped down, picked up the charred stick on which 
he had been toasting his bacon. He looked at the point, laid 


down the stick. 


39 
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“I have sardines and more bacon there in my saddle bags. 
You will be good enough to slice the bacon for me, since you 
have taken my knife.” 

“Get it,” said Ferdinand indifferently. 

Sullenly he watched Dawes, who unhurriedly crossed to the 
saddle. 

Dawes knelt, fumbling. He pulled a can of sardines out, 
carefully laid it on the ground. He used only his hand. He 
removed a small bundle, like a rolled up soiled shirt. 

On his knees with his back to Ferdinand, Dawes spoke: 

“T have not much to eat, but such as it is I shall share with 
you.” 

He glanced over his shoulder at the dark figure, who sagged 
heavily with arms folded against the upright post of the bunk 
at the other side of the room. Ferdinand scowled sullenly, but 
did not answer. 

Dawes then stood up, turned and leveled a large revolver. 
He did so with a smooth quickness, without the jerkiness of 
desperation or anger. 

Ferdinand’s arms dropped as he stiffened, straightening, 
poised in astonishment, tricked. 

“You are Dawez!” 

“Ves 122 

Dawes answered like a passionless executioner ; he straight- 
ened his arm, slightly, steadily, inexcitable as at a target. 

There was a blur of movement at the side of Ferdinand, 
and, though Dawes shot at once, it was dark within the room 
before the bullet had left the gun. Ferdinand, with a back- 
ward sweep of hand, had knocked over the candle. 

Dawes fired again at the vague, swift-moving form that 
seemed to pass between him and the dim glow of coals in the 
fireplace. 

Then there was a slight throaty sound, like a restrained muf- 
fled exclamation of surprise, a slow shuffling movement, quickly 
ended, the soft fall of something that sank struggling, the faint 
creak of leather ; then silence. 
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The rain fell with interminable dripping, and the measured 
plop-plop of the leaks in the roof continued. The dirge of the 
roaring river reverberated through the solitude as the froth- 
fingered waters played tempestuously at the organ-walls of 
rock. 

Within the cabin seconds became minutes, long drawn, and 
there was no movement. 

“He is dead,” said a voice quietly. 

A form uprose warily, then footsteps moved. A figure 
stooped to the candle, white, visible on the ground. The candle 
was thrust into the coals, stirred with breath. 

The wick lifted up a doubtful trembling flame. Then the 
man, guarding the candle with a sheltering hand against the 
draft of motion, crossed the room and held the flame low, near 
the ground. For a moment it was moved about searchingly, 
then its glow fell across a pale thin ascetic face, mask-like. 

“God did it!” said Ferdinand humbly 

His knife, consecrated to the Oath and thrown in the dark, 
had taken the life of the man Dawes. 


CHAPTER XXI 
1 


The Rancho El Crucifijo lay in a siesta-like stillness. 

The afternoon was warm. No one was moving about. Little 
Pedro dozed against a sunny wall and dreamed of fiestas, dark 
girls moving amid a tempestuous swirl of gay skirts, handsome 
tall men prancing merrily to the tinkety-tink-tink of strings. 
He dreamed so intently that, though his eyes were open—for 
if one sleeps, reveries are useless—that presently he heard the 
music, faintly; actually heard it, as if it came from elsewhere 
than out of his own head. Pedro was dimly mystified, too 
pleased, too warmly comfortable, to stir. Then 

“Eh?” said Pedro, and sat upright, listening. 

He rubbed at an ear, cocked his head, listening. 

“Mother of Saints! It is a miracle!” said Pedro, looking up 
at the sky, for the music floated about him so faintly that it 
might well seem that he caught the dropping notes of a happy 
invisible procession that passed overhead. 

Then it ended, died out, was gone. 

“Ah,” said little Pedro, staring, thrilled, uneasy. “AII things 
have meaning, and was it wrong that I heard!” 

He crossed himself and remembered some sins that he had 
better carry to a padre and tell. 

Then it came again, those sounds, nearer, stronger, and with 
a voice, too, singing. 

Little Pedro forgot saints. He knew that voice. He scram- 
bled to his feet and ran around the corner of the house; and 
there was Ferdinand, coming among the oaks, on a mule, and 
fiddling away like a troubadour made mad by spring, and sing- 
ing. 

Unless there was danger to his life, Pedro would rarely run; 


but now he ran, waving his arms, shouting welcome. 
360 
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“Ho-oh, Don Turnip! Iam home! The sun makes herself 
merry to see me. What news!” 

“No news, sefior, but that you are home! I thought I heard 
saints—and it was you!” 

“The same, one an’ the same, Sefior Lazee-bones. Oh-ho, 
Dofia Ilona—she is happy ?” 

“Si, sefior.” 

An’ Kredra frowns in silence, the same? Eh?” 

“Ah, sefior, she puts what I eat out of doors, as one feeds a 
dog! Make it, sefior, that she forgets what was all the fault 
of that damn of a muleteer!” 

“That you eat at all, Turnip-top, shows the wise Kredra has 
a good heart. But you shall see that she smiles an’ has no 
more the frown. An’ Sefior Hales?” 

“He rides much with the blessed Dofia, an’ looks at her, so!” 

“Ah-a-ha!” cried Ferdinand. “So it is come to that, eh! 
Well, Sir Turnip, where is there a better man than he—except- 
ing here!” And Ferdinand patted his own broad breast. 

Then Ferdinand struck up his fiddle and lifted his voice. 
Pedro ran ahead to cry the news that Ferdinand was home; 
but his own voice brought out the people before Pedro got to 
the doorway. Hales stood apart, rolling a cigaret. Burton 
waved his hat. Ilona, indeed glad to see him, called merrily. 

But Ferdinand answered no one. He sang, full-throated, 
with a varied tumbling upward rise of tones; the bow danced 
upon the strings. It was as if he were indeed a wandering 
player, and would pass his hat for pennies. The fiddle-case, tied 
to the horn of the saddle, dangled like something captured. He 
had no other belongings ; and the mule was not the one on which 
he had ridden away. 

His roving eyes looked repeatedly within the doorway. 
Again and again he looked ; then Kredra was visible, dimly visi- 
ble, well back from the doorway, watching. He was chanting 
strangely of rivers crossed, of mountains climbed, of men de- 
fied, of steel that sped in darkness. She watched, bold-eyed, 
listening ; then withdrew as a shadow vanishes into deeper dark- 
ness. 

When she reappeared it was from around the house. Fer- 
dinand had dismounted, and now was talking to everybody, 
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waving an arm. He made them laugh. Even Kredra smiled 
readily. Little Pedro hopped about with proprietory happiness. 

They went into the house, trooping in. Kredra brought a 
mug of wine. Ferdinand flung his hat—not the one which he 
had worn when leaving—into a corner, shook his head, throw- 
ing back the tangled hair. He dropped into a chair, spread 
his arms wide, and talked. 

Like all far travelers, he was full of news and talked freely; 
and like many another of them, he did not tell the truth. He 
joked, laughed, drank more wine; then, suddenly, as if just re- 
membering a little incident of his travels, said: 

“Oh-o-oh, sefiors, that gambler Dawez, it was heem that stole 
the gol’ coins at the Diamon’ Gulch. Ho, yees, senors! Poor 
leetle man that was hanged. But ho! The miner-men, they 
fin’ out! Yees, yees, an’ Dawez he tried to run away. Yees, 
yees! Weeked men they have no luck, sefiors! Now to show 
how hones’ men like Ferdinand are love in heaven—this same 
Ferdinand”—he patted his breast—“‘he fell into the deep beeg 
river, an’ the mule he drown. But God put a tree there for 
Ferdinand. Yees! Dawez? Before he die, talk? Ho-ooh 
yees, he talk enough. Yees. More wine, pleese, Kredra of 
the good heart. A dry throat it is silent.” 


ye 


Tlona had told Judge Deering that she expected to return to 
Europe as soon as it became late enough in the spring to expect 
a calm voyage; and Judge Deering, consulting his conscience, 
had confided to her the whole tangle of El Crucifijo’s own- 
ership, and of Hales’ search for the unfortunate woman, 
Anna. 

Kredra, who knew hidden things—which, however, were not 
so deeply hidden but that little Pedro had perceived them—felt 
sure Ilona would not soon leave California. And after Ilona’s 
return from her last visit to the city, though she said nothing 
of what Judge Deering had told, Hales felt a subtle intangible 
warmth in her attitude toward him. 

A day or so after Ferdinand’s return, John Taylor came out 
from the city as he did every week to visit his brother. 
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“Nothing has been heard of the de Solas. Colonel Nevin- 
son says they have been frightened out of the country,” Taylor 
told them. 

“Rain and bad roads,” Hales answered, “make highwaymen 
and bandits seek shelter, like other people. While José de Sola 
lives, Nevinson will be in danger of worse than death.” 

The next morning Burton, who had some business in the 
city, and Taylor rode toward San Francisco together. They 
had not reached the public road before they met a vaquero rid- 
ing on the way to El Crucifijo. He was merely the common 
sort of Spanish Californian on a very good horse. The fellow 
was small, dark, with a quick eager look on his face, and a 
gentle thin voice. He wished them a “good day” in English. 

Burton, without drawing rein, looked over his shoulder at the 
fellow, trying to recall where, if ever, he had seen him before. 
There was, somehow, a glimmering of familiarity about the 
vaquero. 

Pasquito, the vaquero, rode on without looking behind him. 
He recalled very well where he had met this giant of a gringo. 
Pasquito one night in the mountains had crept cautiously for- 
ward to the camp-fire of two Americanos while Don Gil Diego 
and his horsemen waited. Luck had been with the gringos, 
since one of them was that Seftor Hales against whom even the 
savage Don Gil would not raise his hand. 

Pasquito knew that Col. Nevinson talked in big tones of how 
he had broken up the de Sola bandits. What fools were these 
gringos who thought that Spanish blood ever forgot or forgave 
the humiliating blow, or ceased to wait watchfully. 

With such pleasant reflections to entertain himself, he rode 
on; and now and then he smiled in much the same way as 
smooth water is rippled without being broken. 

Under the shadow of the oak before the rancho of El Cruci- 
fijo, Ferdinand stood in the road and cried his greeting to 
Pasquito : 

“Ah-ho, Sefior Pasquito, you are far, far out of your way, 
my good friend. But come, if you are hungry. There is coffee 
and meat, and the welcome of an honest man. Then you tell 
me where it is you go, and I will point my finger to show you 
the way. You are lost, eh?” 
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“No, sefior, but my horse needs the rest of a day and a 
night and I come to where is a good friend, like Sefior 
Ferdinand.” 

“So fine a horse! Rest! He has too much fat and should 
be rode fast and far,” said Ferdinand with the air of a man 
who knew all about horses. ‘Ride him hard, sefior. That 
is the cure for such lazy-bones!” 

“No, Sefior Ferdinand.” 

Ferdinand frowned doubtfully, then with less amiability : 

“What do you here?” 

“Don Gil Diego he said to me, ‘Pasquito, when you are tired, 
stop and rest at the rancho of our good friend, Sefior Ferdi- 
nand, whom I love.’ ” 

“The devil take that same Ferdinand and those who love 
him,” said Ferdinand, not loudly, being very impatient at hav- 
ing further dealings with men whom he wished to forget. Then, 
loudly enough, “Why are you here, senior?” 

Pasquito lied plausibly enough for his purpose, saying he was 
tired; and Ferdinand knew that he lied a little; but as it could 
not be helped he hoped for the best and said: 

“Come then and rest. But if you would live long and die 
happy, keep from sight. There are gringos here.” 

“How many?” asked Pasquito quickly. 

“Ho, many! They come and go.” 

“Be it so, sehor. I must wait.” 

“Wait?” cried Ferdinand. “You must wait? For who and 
what?” 

“For the brave Don Gil, Sefior Ferdinand.” 

“Don Gil! Here! He comes here. Ho, there is danger! 
He must not come!’ Ferdinand swore with deep feeling. 
“When does he come?” 

Pasquito, who was neither a fool nor the son of a fool, rather 
distrusted Ferdinand, though having been very well assured 
that Ferdinand was a true fellow, one to be counted on; and so 
Pasquito lied: 

“Two days from this night he rides by. And I am to wait 
here, with news.” 

“News, what news, sefior? I am a friend. You can tell 
me!” 
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“Tonight, Sefior Ferdinand, when all is quiet, I will tell you, 
sefior—all.”’ 

Ferdinand went along while Pasquito put away his horse 
in the corral, then took him to the kitchen, fed him, talked, 
pulling with oblique questions and subtle friendliness; but 
Pasquito was wary, and a very good liar; which, together with 
his ability to speak English, was why Don Gil placed him in 
considerable trust. 

Hales, crossing from the Taylor house which was some dis- 
tance off, met Ferdinand, Pedro and Pasquito; and after look- 
ing at Pasquito for a moment said: 

“My honest and lone traveler, you are far from the moun- 
tains? Are you lost again and wish the shelter of a gringo 
camp-fire ?” 

“Si, Sefior Hales,” said Pasquito, grinning frankly. “When 
there are so many bad men in the world, I come near to those 
who are good!” 

“And do you mean to stop long?” 

“No, sefior. Tonight I go, far, very far.” 

“You,” said Hales, “have a bad habit of getting lost when 
your friends are within voice-call. Where are they now, these 
friends ?” 

“Don José has taken his wife—God love her!—to Mexico, 
that he may be far from all gringos. Don Gil rides south. 
There are too many Americanos here. They come like flies at 
the time of taking hides.” 

To the Spaniards, before the gold rush, a cow was worth no 
more than its hide and tallow. Thousands were killed and 
skinned and left to the coyotes, buzzards, flies. 

When Hales had passed, Ferdinand said: 

“Vou lie well for an honest man, Sefior Pasquito. Now let 
us have the truth.” 

“Tonight, sefior, when all is quiet. My story is long.” 


3 


Fog-like clouds lay nearly motionless in the sky. There was 
no rain in them, but they obscured the warmth of the sun. 
That afternoon, after shivering by the fire, Ilona asked Fer- 
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dinand for the horse, Prince. She looked about for Hales, 
meaning to ask him to ride with her, but he was not to be 
found readily. 

She loved to ride, and was never lonely on horseback. She 
wore the divided skirt used by Spanish women in California, 
and often had ridden far toward the hills, alone, and had never 
seen any one, never thought of any one. 

The ground was springy with moisture, soft with fresh 
grass. The horse flew with noiseless hoofbeats; and she rode 
the finest horse she had ever known. 

The wind whipped against her face, and though by a fire she 
had felt chilled, now there seemed a moist warmth in the air. 
Her blood raced, and she was merry, all by herself. 

She had gone several miles, then in a roundabout way re- 
turned toward the ranch. After a swift gallop she pulled down 
to a walk, and rounded a hill. Below her lay a narrow gully. 

“Come, good boy, jump!” she said, stroking the horse’s neck. 

But Prince, with ears thrust forward, paused, looking off to 
one side. 

Ilona looked, and saw a group of many men, some ten or 
twelve, staring at her in attitudes of surprise. Some still squat- 
ted, but others had sprung upright, staring. They were Span- 
iards, wild looking fellows. Here and there on down the gully 
she saw horses, grazing against the bank. The horses were un- 
saddied. 

She was startled, but not afraid. They were two or three 
hundred feet off ; she was on a fast horse, they were afoot. The 
ranch was less than two miles away. She could hear their 
voices rattling in startled exclamations. 

“Come, Prince-boy,” she said quietly, and struck him with 
her heels. 

The horse was inattentive. He looked with eager pricking 
of ears and out-thrust nose toward the men and other horses. 
Usually, after her lightest touch she had to draw the reins, 
firmly. She struck him sharply with the ends of the reins, and 
he gathered himself for the jump, but at that moment a clear 
shrill ringing whistle seemed to fill the air. The horse jumped 
instantly, and nearly jolted her from the saddle, for he had 
jumped straight down, and bolted furiously toward the men 
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who sprang, scrambling, out of the way; that is, all excepting 
one thick-bodied, savage fellow with black bristling mustache. 
With jolting abruptness, the horse stopped before him, and 
head out-thrust, ears pointed, nuzzled against the upraised hand, 
while the man looked up at her with an expression of mock sur- 
prise, his eyebrows lifted, his mouth shaped as if to say, “Oh!” 

Ilona was angered and a little frightened. The expression 
on the faces of these men made her uneasy. Three or four of 
them were scrambling up the bank. They scattered to high 
ground and peered in all directions, then shouted back that no 
one was in sight. 

The fierce looking man, plainly their leader, walked from 
side to side, examining the horse like a cautious buyer about to 
make a high bid; and the horse tried to follow every move and 
step that the man made. 

“Sefiorita,” said the man unpleasantly, “who are you?” 

“Sefiorita Tesla’”—she spoke Spanish—“and you are on my 
rancho, without my permission!” 

This was not strictly true, but under the circumstances she 
felt privileged to say it. There were low explosive murmurs 
all about her; and this man’s eyes widened. Then he smiled, 
but with a hint of mocking her, and removed his sombrero. His 
voice was harsh, like the voice of one habitually contemptuous. 

“And my horse, sefiorita. How is it that you ride upon him?” 

“Tt is not your horse, sefior. It is Colonel Nevinson’s horse!” 

“Ah, it is, eh?” Again the fellow’s ugly face took on the 
look of mock surprise. “Do you think this horse would come 
if the gringo whistled, eh?” 

“Perhaps not, sefior. But I wish to get home. If there is a 
misunderstanding about who owns this horse, you can find 
Colonel Nevinson at San Francisco. Please step aside, sefior!” 

Don Gil stepped aside, bowing ironically. 

Ilona struck with her heels, with the reins, clucked sharply. 
The horse, reluctantly, started forward, but, as Don Gil whis- 
tled, wheeled instantly and came up to him. Don Gil laughed 


at her. 
Ilona was flushed, confused, and gave him so angry a look 


that he said: 
“Oh, sefiorita, your eyes are like the dagger! If the horse 
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loves me more than the colonel gringo, why should you be so 
angry?” 

“Will you kindly allow me to go, sefior!” 

“Sefiorita,” he cried with an air of wrath, “the man that 
would stop you with hand or word—ha! Let him beware of 
me! Out of the way there, you! The sefiorita wishes to pass!” 

The men, grinning, edged off a little. 

“May I go now, sefior?” she asked far more coolly than she 
felt. 

“This is your rancho, sefiorita ?” 

leds ¢. 

“Ah. We lost horses that wandered, sefiorita, and in the 
search came here. The day is nearly night, and hungry men 
eat supper. If it is not pleasing that we camp on your rancho, 
we leave, now! Eh, sefiorita?”’ 

“Of course you may stay, sefor. And may I go?” 

“One little moment, seforita. You do not know how this 
colonel-man got to own my horse? No?” 

“No, sefior. I have heard that there was some trouble, and 
though I have permission to ride him, I was asked not to ride 
him to the city. But I know nothing beyond that. May I go, 
now ?” 

“Pardon, sefiorita. One little word more. This man, is he a 
friend to you? A very good friend, ah? Better than a good 
friend, eh?” 

Tlona flushed indignantly. 

“My friend, sefior, yes!” she said angrily. 

“Ah”-—Don Gil’s voice was contemptuous, his inference un- 
mistakable—“but he has other friends, not like you! The Dofia 
Elvira, you know of her? Eh? Ha,I see anger! Go, sefiorita, 
as you wish, an’ we too ride at once from your rancho.” 

He stepped aside and pointed. She urged the horse, and the 
horse moved with hesitant steps, then, not being called, went 
faster, but as if half-minded to turn anyhow. She coaxed him 
up a place in the bank that afforded footing, then urged him 
into a gallop. 

The ugly Spaniard’s last words and tone echoed within her 
ears. She did know, vaguely, of the Dofia Elvira, and did not 
want to know more than vaguely of her. 
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Ilona reached the ranch in the first gathering of dusk; and as 
she rode up at a clatter she noticed two horses tied near the 
house, and wondered, without much thought about it, who had 
come. 

Ferdinand, as if he had been hiding as he waited, stepped 
from behind a tree and ran toward her. She jumped off, swung 
the reins at him, saying: 

“The strangest thing happened to me over there. I met—” 

“Queek! On your horse. To the corral ride! The strange 
theeng has happen here—queek !” 

He cut short her questions by seizing her as if in anger and 
lifting her, and when she was in the saddle he slapped the 
horse, which sprang forward, frightened, and in two jumps 
was past the house. 

Ilona, in passing, glanced at the wide doorway. Candles 
were burning and she saw vaguely a man’s tall figure moving 
toward the door. 

“Has she come? That was Miss Tesla, wasn’t it?” a voice 
demanded peremptorily through the gloom. 

“Si, sefior,” said Ferdinand agreeably. 

“She rode to the corral and comes back.” 

The man’s figure withdrew, then Ferdinand, flinging his 
hands up in a gesture as if resigning to heaven all responsi- 
bility for what might follow, began to run toward the 
corral. 

As he rounded the house he saw a small fire burning and 
two silhouetted figures moved idly near by, tossing on straw. 

He changed his course and ran to the fire, demanding: 

“What do you do, eh?” 

“We make a fire to talk by, and tell the news, sefior,” said 
Pasquito. “The night is not warm and my story is long.” 

“He will tell his story to us,” said Pedro. 

“Your story, bah! I have my own story this night! And 
yours is not long, Sefior Pasquito, if it can be told by a straw 
fire. You, Turnip, come and take your sefiorita’s horse. Do 
you sleep when I talk!” 

“T come, sefior. I come 
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He followed with a stumbling trot to where Ilona, almost 
invisible in deepening of night, impatiently waited. 

“Take him the horse!” said Ferdinand, shoving the reins 
against Pedro, then shoving Pedro. 

“Ferdinand! What is wrong? You, why you are excited!” 
she grasped his arm, trying to peer at his face. 

“Nothin’ it is wrong, Leetle One. I know you do not want 
to stop an’ see who it is there, so I tell you to come here. Go 
to where the seek woman is. Write a leetle note. Say you 
will not come to the house. I will take it.” 

“What do you mean, Ferdinand? Who is there?” 

“That colonel.” 

“Colonel Nevinson! Why, I do want to see him. And why 
shouldn’t I see him? I had the strangest thing happen a while 
ago and I is 

“No, no, you mus’ not go!” 

“Why, Ferdinand? Why?” 

He was shaking his head vigorously, but she could not see 
that— 

“No, you mus’ not!” 

“I want to see him. I really do. Why, you act so strange!” 

“No, no, he is not alone. You mus’ not go. No!” 

“Who is with him?” 

“May the devil fly away with heem, to bring that woman 
here! Ah, she is bad, Leetle One. Do not go near! She is 
the Evil One, an’ make troubles. I do not know why she 
comes, but I know why I weesh her off! E-ah! Itis bad. She 
is a bad woman, Leetle One!” 

“He has brought that woman here?’ Ilona demanded, 
amazed, indignant. 

“An’ how to be rid of her! There is the wagon an’ mules, 
with some straw—when she got from her horse she sleeped an’ 
could not walk. With her arm to my neck, between that colo- 
nel an’ me, she got to the house. She say, ‘Oh, oh, it hurts?’ 
an’ I say, ‘Oh, oh, good!’ but quietly to myself. She, oh, one I 
love, she put the men here to hang Ferdinand, but does not 
know I know! An’ how she looked at firs’ to see me! Do not 
go ie 

“Ferdinand !” 
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“Tt is truth. I have tol’ lies, but nevare when God watch an’ 
listen as he mus’ watch an’ listen this night to see what the Devil 
has in the stew pot! You mus’ not go!” 

“What can he mean, bringing her—here!” 

“You write the leetle note, eh? The colonel he come to have 
you seel to heem our rancho. But you weel not do that—eh ?” 

“No! I will go and see. Where is Mr. Hales?” 

“He is with the seek woman. From far off he saw that 
colonel come. He went into the seek woman’s house. He has 
hate for that bad Dofia. He is no freen’ to that colonel, 
an’ 9 

“Go tell him that I want him. Quickly. Run!” 

Ferdinand made all the protests that he could, but she would 
not listen, and imperiously commanded; so, with no pleasure in 
his haste, he ran, and came back with Hales. 

“Mr. Hales,” she said, “Colonel Nevinson is here, and with 
a person I have no wish to meet. But I shall go and hear what 
this means. I am not afraid, but I—under the circumstances, 
I would like for you to come with me. Ferdinand says it is 
something about buying this ranch, and I think you had better 
come—since it is your ranch! It is almost cowardly of me— 
but will you come?” 





5 


It was now as dark as any hour of the night would be, and 
that cloud-haze, which is called a high fog and obscures much 
of the Californian springtime sky, blotted the stars and the 
moon. The heavy buildings were perceptible as solid blocks of 
darkness ; the candles within made faintly luminous squares at 
some of the deep windows. The kitchen door was open. A 
candle on a high shelf threw a glow on the floor and barely 
across the stone that made the threshold step. 

On the ground, between the house and the corral, all that 
was now left of the bonfire was a glowing disk. The straw 
with rapid flare had burned. ‘There were no silhouetted figures 
near. Pasquito and Pedro had withdrawn. 

Ferdinand followed Ilona and Hales a few steps, then, seeing 
some one cross the kitchen, he ran ahead. 
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The Spanish woman who had been brought from somewhere 
by Pedro as a cook sat phlegmatically on a low three-legged 
stool and indifferently eyed the supper, now ready and warm. 

Kredra stood near the inner doorway, looking through, mo- 
tionlessly, into the other room where Col. Nevinson paced up 
and down and the Dofia Elvira sat in a chair, holding a slim 

«_hand to her ankle. The colonel waited restively, turning ex- 
pectantly at every sound, now and then solicitously asking El- 
vira how was the pain. And did she not think she could sit 
in a saddle, if they rode slowly, in returning? 

“Kredra? Kredra?” Ferdinand called softly from outside 
the kitchen door. 

Kredra turned unhurriedly, without change of expression. 
Even the focus in her eyes seemed set, so that though she looked 
toward Ferdinand she did not look at him. 

“Kredra, Wise Woman, tell me, what do you see? What will 
come?” 

He waited breathlessly, confident. 

“There is nothing here,” she said calmly, touching her breast. 
She shook her head slightly. “There is nothing here, so I have 
no fear.” But her air of mystery was not lessened. 

“But you know something—can see—can tell 

His faith was the faith that would believe anything except 
that this sibylline woman did not know, could not see at least 
a little way into the hours that were coming. 

“Ah, Kredra, Woman of Wisdom, you know something. 
Tell me.” 

“That man”—she hardly moved a hand, but conveyed the 
suggestion of having pointed—“is a fool!” 

“Yes, yes, it is so!” said Ferdinand, nodding rapidly. 

“She has no hurt. She feels no pain,” Kredra continued im- 
personally, having for some time watched Elvira, unobserved. 

“Ah, you know that? Then why—why does she make the 
cry and limp? She put her arm to my neck—I could feel her 
pray for the strength to break it! Why did she slip and say it 
hurt ?” 

And Kredra, who could be very expressive when she looked 
upon one whom she did not like, answered enigmatically: 

“Her lips have the curve that a serpent leaves in the dust!” 


” 
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Sheng soil? 

“E-ah! They have come 

She turned quickly from Ferdinand and again stood where 
she could look within the room beyond. 

Ilona and Hales had reached the doorway at the front of the 
house. 


}? 
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For the past few weeks what went on at El Crucifijo had 
been as far removed from Col. Nevinson’s knowledge and at- 
tention as if it were situated a hundred miles off. He had, 
when nearly bankrupt, and with no other impulse than one of 
generosity, given what he thought was the ranch to Miss Tesla. 
He had done so because he knew that in bankruptcy he would 
lose it, and because when a generous impulse—as with any other 
—came to him, he followed it. 

Subsequently, he and Dofia Elvira were reconciled; not only 
reconciled, but his attachment for her was stronger than it had 
ever been. But he was no sooner securely infatuated than she 
began, though with too much subtlety, to risk a quarrel, to re- 
proach him for having never given the ranch to her. His ex- 
planations were ineffectual. With a woman’s heedless insist- 
ence, Elvira wanted, or pretended to want, that ranch. 

She insisted upon his taking her out to Kl Crucifijo and get- 
ting it, as if it was something that could be put in a purse and 
carried off. Her original idea may have been to dispossess and 
triumph in a way that would have pleased her over Ilona Tesla. 

Not even for Elvira herself would Col. Nevinson demand 
the return of his gift; but he had heard through the business 
gossip that attended the settling of Mr. Tesla’s affairs that Ilona 
expected to return to Europe; and he did promise that he would 
call upon Miss Tesla with a view toward regaining possession 
when she left. This did not please Elvira and at first she let 
him understand that it did not please her; but he was firm. 
Then she insisted upon accompanying him; and to this, reluc- 
tantly, he agreed. After some delay she had named the day, 
and he kept his word. 

He was now standing before Elvira, regarding her ankle 
with a kind of exasperation, when Ilona came to the doorway 
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and stood there. He turned quickly, graciously, but paused. 
Plainly she was angered. Also she appeared somewhat taller 
than Col. Nevinson remembered her, as if she had grown 
rapidly. She looked at him and at no one else. As far as 
she seemed to know, he was alone. 

“Ah, Miss Tesla, I—” 

cope glanced past her and forgot the rest of his greeting. He 

recognized Hales with just about the same puzzled stare that 
he would have recognized a ghost. Hales’ face, in the outer 
edge of candlelight, appeared a face of shadows and angles. 
Nevinson had at first to look carefully to be sure that it was 
Hales. 

Elvira, also recognizing him, made a noiseless gasp. Her 
dark eyes for an instant took on an abstract look of troubled 
thoughtfulness. It was as though vaguely she was afraid of © 
Hales, or at least of his presnce here at this time. His presence, 
and his attitude, was unmistakably one of protection toward this 
Tesla girl who stood haughtily, with face lifted, totally ignoring 
her. 

Elvira arose with agitation, casting startled glances about her 
as 1f suddenly and greatly alarmed. 

“Colonel,” she said quickly, her voice anxious, “let us go! 
We came on a matter of business, but——” 

She had arisen. Her dark face of cameo outline was 
strained; the soft Spanish glow of cheek and brow was gone. 
She was suddenly pale, and broke off with an odd expression 
of listening as if to some far-off faint sound. 

“You tremble, Elvira!” cried Col. Nevinson, turning to her. 
“The pain—your ankle. Sit down. We”—he glanced toward 
Ilona, who, whatever her impulse may have been, had not yet 
by so much as a glance recognized the presence of Elvira— 
“we will soon state our business, and if you can bear the pain, 
go 12 

He also was angered by Ilona’s hauteur and Hales’ presence; 
but, being Col. Nevinson, would not go with the reason for his 
coming unstated. Solicitously and forcibly he pushed Elvira 
back into the chair. 

She was strangely excited. Her slim hands fluttered with 
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nervous groping from the arms of her chair to her cheeks, then 
snatched vaguely at him. 

“Please—never mind anything—let us go! Quick, 
please He 

“No,” he said sternly, not unkindly. “No, madam, I came for 
a purpose and until that purpose is stated, I do not go, sir!” 
Then, “Miss Tesla, this is my friend, my very good friend”— 
he said it sharply—“Miss Elvira Eton!” 

Ilona took no notice at all of Miss Elvira Eton; but from 
behind her direct gaze she asked: 

“You have something to say to me, Colonel ?” 

Losing his temper and manners he said explosively : 

“I desire to buy this ranch from you, now!” 

“No—no!” Elvira cried in a low tone, almost hysterical, 
arising again, looking at no one. “No, I don’t want it, 
Colonel! I want to leave—we must leave—something terrible 
will happen—oh, quickl i 

She took a hasty step and stumbled on the hem of her riding 
skirt. Col. Nevinson caught her, supported her. 

“You must not try to stand,” he said peremptorily. Again 
she weakly yielded to his hands, and sat down, but begging: 

“Please take me! We must go—now. My ankle is all right 
—I—we must get away from here—Oh, oh, oh!” 

Ilona answered him, and there seemed a proud note of satis- 
faction in her tone: 

“EI Crucifijo does not belong to me, Colonel Nevinson!” 

“Then who—what have you done with it?” he demanded, 
but his gaze shifted suspiciously toward Hales. 

“Tt belongs to Mr. Hales, who bought it from the de Coro- 
nals! Though called Cowden’s ranch, it was never Mr. Cow- 
den’s to sell !” 

“He, that greaser there—he told you that!” cried Col. Nev- 
inson. “He lied. You sir, if you say that, you lie!” 

Dofia Elvira groaned as if struck. Her hands flew to her 
eyes, pressing them. It was as if suddenly she valued Col. 
Nevinson, his friendship, his generosities. And as he spoke 
Nevinson made a sweeping gesture, pushing aside his coat, 
reaching toward his hip, glaring at Hales. 
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Hales folded his arms. His anger burned like a flame in his 
browned face. He was greatly angered, but in his heart he 
did not actually blame Col. Nevinson for his astonished rage. 
Buying El Crucifijo from the de Coronals, and saying nothing, 
had been like a trick. He was not now proud of it, though 
unashamed. For the moment he did not dare try to speak. 

“Do you hear me, sir! I say, you lie, you damn greaser!”’ 

“Sir! Ilona spoke with a sharpness that even Col. Nevin- 
son could not ignore. Then, “I refer you to Judge Deering 
who . 

Hales, standing so tensely that he hardly gave thought to 
what he was doing, looked quickly behind him into the darkness 
where there was the sound of feet. Dimly he saw figures, two 
or three, approaching and glimpsed their Spanish dress. Pe- 
dro, Pasquito, he thought, coming to listen. 

“Colonel! Colonel—oh, go—let us go 

Elvira again started to rise; but there was a confused sound 
of heavy feet, an explosive flurry of voices, seemingly all about 
the house, at all the doorways. With a low cry she dropped 
back, her hands flattened against her cheeks, her eyes in a 
stare. 

And at the instant that Hales knew these were other men 
than he had thought, he felt the jab of something blunt against 
his side, and as his hand snatched at his holster, he felt his gun 
jerked away. 

“Do not move, sefor!” a voice in Spanish told him. 

And as men rushed by him, pushing by Ilona, there was 
also a hurrying clatter of feet through the kitchen, and six or 
seven wild vaqueros came into the room. 

Col. Nevinson, looking determinedly toward the front door- 
way, stepped back rapidly, reaching at his hip under his coat; 
but the first Spaniard to enter from the kitchen was the savage 
Don Gil, with mustache bristling; and before Col. Nevinson 
realized that any one was so near behind him, Don Gil caught 
at his shoulder and laid the muzzle of a revolver against Col. 
Nevinson’s forehead. 

“Oh, ho-ho,” said Don Gil mockingly. “It is the brave 
gringo colonel, eh? You area brave man, eh? Good! Soon Don 
José de Sola will be here to ask why you make of his brother’s 
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head a peekle! This is a good night!” Then, as if throwing 
the words into the air to be obeyed by anybody they happened 
to strike, ‘“Tie his hands!” 

And, as more than two or three men already stood by, ea- 
gerly menacing Nevinson, Don Gil turned away with a swag- 
gering air of indifference. 

Hales had been marched into the room with the muzzle of a 
gun in the middle of his back. 

“Ho-oh! Sefior Hales!” cried Don Gil. “Ah, this it is pleas- 
ant. Stan’ right over there, sefior, where you can watch well. 
Ha! These women, out with them’—Don Gil flung his hands 
as if scattering flies—“into a room an’ watch them.” But as 
Elvira with trembling stagger started to rise, her face averted, 
Don Gil caught her by the shoulder, pushed her back. ‘No, no, 
not you!” He spoke in Spanish. 

Nevinson swore and struggled, crying: 

“Keep your hands from her, you dirty ——! Don’t you 
dare “4 

Don Gil turned and looked at him, then he moved his eyes 
slowly and looked at Elvira who sat crumpled in the chair, 
pressing her arms to her face, her body trembiing. Don Gil 
smiled a little, very slightly, nodding his head slowly, watching 
her. In Spanish, “Man is a fool. Even now he would fight 
for you!” 

Then Don Gil, with a wrinkling of contempt still on his lips, 
‘turned slowly toward Hales, and by the staring in Hales’ eyes 
saw that Hales knew that this woman, with much artful schem- 
ing, had revengefully betrayed Nevinson into the hands of these 
men. 

“It is our promise that he there shall never know,” said Don 
Gil, with arms folded and staring aslant at the wretched woman. 


“Ha 17? 
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Don Gil, with sombrero pushed back and a cigaret in the 
corner of his mouth, sat on a corner of the table carefully ex- 
amining Hales’ revolver. He had daubed candle grease on the 
table near him and stuck the candle there. Near the candle was 
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a bowl of moist black sugar. Sugar was a weakness with him, 
and he had demanded it; and now from time to time dipped his 
fingers into it. 

Ilona and Kredra had been taken from the room. Dona EI- 
vira, with her face bowed to her hands, wept. 

Hales stood against the wall behind the table. No one was 
near him. Vaqueros, fingering their weapons, slouched with 
attitudes of mingled laziness and alertness at the doorways. 

As Don Gil examined the gun or dipped his fingers into the 
sugar and nibbled absently, he would lift a slow oblique glance 
at Col. Nevinson, just as if to make sure that he was still near 
by. His hands had been tied with a riata behind him, and 
some feet away a man held the other end of the rope. Nevin- 
son stood erect and, for once, silent. Shadows of haggardness 
were already on his face, and more than at any one else, he 
looked at Hales. 

Don Gil, who had a gift for all sorts of torture and a kind 
of ironic contempt for everybody, sat with studied delay, nib- 
bling sugar, fingering the revolver. He grasped the handle, 
pointing it at his own head, closed an eye, stared into the muzzle 
as if seeing something. Then he handed the gun to Ferdinand, 
saying in English: 

“Give eet back to our good freen’.” 

Ferdinand walked around the table and held out the gun to | 
Hales, who hesitated, then took it. 

“Now I know—youw have done this!” Col. Nevinson thun- 
dered at Hales. Oaths followed. 

Don Gil looked up obliquely, watching Nevinson, listening, 
amused. He twisted about, with sugared fingers on the way to 
his mouth, and maliciously said in English: 

“Ha, Sefior Hales. He does not like it that you are our 
frees 

And Hales, answering in Spanish, dropped his hand, indicat- 
ing the returned gun and said, “You have done me the greatest 
injury you could do, Don Gil. It will be believed everywhere 
that I, I, have done this thing—or had a part in it. It is known 
that this man and I are not friends. If I try now in any way 
to make him believe I have no part in it, he will think more 
than ever that I lie!” 
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“So? Then, sefior, if you would be treated like a devil-born 
gringo,” said Don Gil with increasing anger, “whip a Spaniard! 
Steal their horses, pay men to kill them, harm their daughters, 
take their land, curse them for dogs, call them greasers! Does 
it mean nothing that I, I, Don Gil Diego, who hate all Ameri- 
canos, have respect for you—and show it? Bah!” he cried, 
flinging his hands. “You, too, are a fool! I thought long and 
twice before I gave the gun back to you so that he might see 
and know you were my friend. Now no more words! I do 
here as I please With a sweeping gesture, he indicated 
the roomful of armed vaqueros. 

Col. Nevinson, still glaring at Hales, cried: 

“You don’t even deny it, you a 

“Hol’ your mouth tight! All you! Ever’body!” Don Gil 
bellowed. 

The situation, however, was too satisfactory for him to re- 
main angry, and his nature too mercurial. He tossed more 
sugar into his mouth, gave an up-turning twist to his mus- 
tache, then having a new thought, said pleasantly: 

“Ah-o, you Ferdinand!” 

*“Ah-o-ho, Don Gil,” answered Ferdinand. 

“My horse—on this rancho? You did not send word? You, 
what devil’s trick did you play?” Then, growing really suspi- 
cious and angered as things he had not thought of came out 
as he talked of them: 

“This colonel-man, you help him hide my horse! You help 
him hide from us! You knew it was this colonel and you 
said no word! That tongue of yours, here, now, I will cut it 
out if you lie! Let me hear truth, and why you helped this 
colonel, eh? Answer!” 

Don Gil frowned wrathfully. He liked Ferdinand, but he 
hated traitors. 

“Ah, Don Gil, bravest of men, Ferdinand is a sailorman. 
He knows a horse has four legs and two ears; but a horse, 
sefior—I ride mules. One horse, it is to me as another. There 
are many horses with the same mark on his hide. I do not 
know, Benito was here and saw the horse, sefior, and ie 

“Benito is a dead man,” said Don Gil, suspiciously, “and 
cannot tell me if you lie. Gringos hanged him. He would 
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know my horse and tell me! Yes, that isa lie! Ah-er-r-r, you 
hel? 

Ferdinand made a gesture of mild protest, answering: 

“What a wicked world, that when Ferdinand speaks truth, 
good men like you, sefior, say, ‘You lie, Ferdinand!’ Then ask 
your man Gomez why, when he came with Americanos to 
hang Ferdinand and the horse stood where a blind man must 
see—though a sailorman like Ferdinand does not know more 
than to tell a horse from a mule—why Gomez when he 
came——” 

“Gomez! Gringos? Hang you! What bigger lie is this, 
now?” Don Gil roared. 

“No lie, no lie, sefior. Only the bad luck that an hones’ 
man has when he speaks true! It was Senor Hales who came 
and saw and eased my neck with that good gun of his. He 
stands there. Ask!” 

“Does this man lie to me?” Don Gil demanded of Hales. 

“No, Don Gil, So far as I know, it is the truth.” 

Don Gil swore furiously. He forgot the horse in his rage: 

“Gomez? Hang you? Why, Ferdinand? Ah-h-h, now I 
remember me that he did have his horse go lame yesterday 
when we rode this way! I will make a fire and put him to sleep 
on the coals! Why? He came with Americanos! I hate all 
Americanos! Why was he here, my Ferdinand ?” 

Ferdinand hesitated, glancing toward Elvira, who, though 
already in misery, looked up with anxious wretchedness, and 
shrank as if from an expected blow, for she saw that he knew. 
Ferdinand answered: 

“My gold, Sefior Diego. He came with robber-men. Grin- 
gos! But for Seflor Hales they would have hanged Ferdinand ! 
Gomez was here. Your horse was here. Gomez has eyes! 
Let him lie to you, good Don Gil, and see if his lies can make 
you believe him!” 

Don Gil swore savagely, questioning Hales, asking many 
questions, cursing Gomez, threatening a couch of live coals 
against anybody who would lift a hand against his good friend, 
Ferdinand. 


When that was over, Don Gil looked about as if for some- 
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thing else that might be of interest; and, with his eyes on Col. 
Nevinson, called: 

“Pasquito !” 

“Pasquito is outside, on watch, sefior!”” some one said. 

“Devil and his mother! I called Pasquito! Not for reasons 
why he does not come!” 

One, then another of the men by the doorway quickly re- 
peated the call. There was no answer. 

“T will get him,” said Ferdinand and went out. 

Pasquito came humbly: “You call me, sefior ?” 

“Ho, so? You come when it pleases you to come, eh?” 

“T watched for the coming of Don José, sefior.” 

“Then why does not Don José come?” said Don Gil, angrily. 

“Ah, sefior, as you know, Don José waited on the road if 
it should be this gringo left before my watch-fire called you 
to him.” 

“He should come. He should come,” said Don Gil im- 
patiently. Then: “Our little ramrod, Pasquito. Bring it!” 

Pasquito hurried out and returned with a flexible steel 
ramrod. 

Don Gil threw down his cigaret, took the ramrod, bent it 
between his hands, then, striking the air, made it whistle. 

“Ha!” said Don Gil explosively to Nevinson. “Eet is 
hungree for the taste of a gringo back. Put eet on the fire, 
Pasquito. See, the brave gringo grows white in the face! Ho, 
do you fear a leetle burn, eh—like a woman?” 

Col. Nevinson did grow white; but awaiting what was al- 
most worse than death, he had not yet begged. Don Gil wanted 
that sound in his ears—the gringo’s begging cry. But so far 
every time he tormented Nevinson into saying anything, what 
he said was blasphemous and defiant. Nevinson’s virtues may 
not have been many, but cowardice was not among his weak- 
nesses. 
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A far-flung shout was heard outside in the darkness, a dim 
answer ; then the trampling rush of horses over the soft moist 
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earth. Don Gil sprang out into the room, then stood poised, 
listening with the wariness of an animal used to being hunted. 
The other men, half ready to bolt, with hands to weapons, 
listened uncertainly. Some one, peering into the night, cried 
out reassuringly, turned with a gleeful flourish of hand: 

“Don José comes!” 

Don José came. At his back were four more vaqueros, eyes 
bright and mouths parted in grins over white teeth. 

In the doorway Don José paused, looking about, fastening 
his gaze on Col. Nevinson. His youthful face, within a few 
months, had become severe. He was the avenger, more pas- 
sionless than Don Gil, who got pleasure from torture, but as 
merciless. 

Don José said nothing until he had looked carefully; but 
those with him talked rapidly to their friends. They said they 
were late in coming because just about dusk a party of soldiers, 
mounted men, had ridden along the road toward San Fran- 
cisco. Don José had waited there a long time. He knew 
that Don Gil would have caught Nevinson soon after dark; 
so Don José waited lest these soldiers, having word that he 
was in the neighborhood, might reappear and in their search 
ride toward El Crucifijo. In that case, Don José, whose horses 
were better than Americanos’, meant to lead them a chase, draw 
them off. The news that soldiers were near troubled the 
vaqueros, for though the gringo soldiers were not remarkable 
horsemen they were amazing marksmen. 

Don José turned a slow look upon Elvira, running his glance 
from the hem of her skirt over her huddled back to her hair, 
now pulled loose, partly bedraggled. 

“She weeps well, eh?” said Don Gil. “Yow-yows to make 
him think she has sorrow. It is the way with——” 

Don José cut him short with a quick slight gesture. There 
was no doubt as to who was the real chief, and the blood of 
the higher caste commanded with the ease of one born to the 
command of such unruly rough fellows as Don Gil. 

With great surprise and a moment’s doubtfulness, Don José 
recognized Hales. 

“You, sefior! Ah, even revenge must wait on a Spaniard’s 
debt for kindness!” 
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Don José removed his sombrero, coming to Hales, putting 
out his hand. 

Nevinson’s voice, brokenly, almost too enraged to shape the 
words, cried out that he had known it from the first that these 
two men were friends, in league; but they ignored him, and 
Don Gil struck his mouth. 

“Senior Hales,” said José with emotion, “Dofia Lucita is now 
my wife. She waits with friends near Los Angeles. This 
night I ride south, and with her on to Mexico. Of all who 
are gringos to you only would I give my hand. In her prayers 
for me, sefior, Dofia Lucita gives your name to God who this 
night gives me the pleasure to meet you again. As he hates, 
so does a de Sola love one who has been so much the friend 
as you. But the night may not be used for even the talk of 
friends. Soldiers have been near here today.” 

Then Don José turned at once and coldly, “Strip his coat! 
Unbind his hands. Spread him across this table!” 

Elvira sprang up, begging, a hand out-thrust, crying: 

“Oh, no! Oh, don’t! No—Oh!” 

“You act it well. You act it well.” Don Gil shouted at her, 
though hardly glancing toward her. 

Pasquito came running with the ramrod that had been thrust 
into the fire of the kitchen stove. Its end glittered for a mo- 
ment, white hot. The men had untied Col. Nevinson’s hands, 
three men to an arm, and more ready to help. He struggled 
with a sort of writhing; there were too many for him to shake 
them from him. His coat was stripped. There was a gun in 
his holster. 

“That gun! Take it from him. Give it to me!” said Don 

osé. 
: The gun was handed to him and he tossed it indifferently 
to the floor. 

They overpowered Nevinson, threw him on the table, face 
down, held his arms, his feet. 

“Kill me! Kill me!” he cried, trying to lift his head. 

“Oh, ho, ho! He begs!” shouted Don Gil triumphantly. 

“T will talk,’ said Don José coldly, and Don Gil became 
silent. 

Don José folded his arms and remained behind Nevinson, 
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out of his sight. Don José was the only person of any calm- 
ness in the room. Hales was motionless, but not calm. The 
vaqueros were greatly excited. Many of them were from the 
de Sola rancho, had been born there of fathers who were 
born there. 

“No,” said Don José, “we do not keel you. My brother, Don 
Esteban, he begged, ‘Keel me! Keel me, sefiors!’ when you 
held an’ wheeped heem! You had no mercy. You paid gold 
to other men to hunt an’ keel heem, an’ took his head to show 
in a tent an’ men paid to look at his head. You Americanos 
beat Spaniards from the gol’ camps, keel them, drive them 
away. You have no mercy. Give me the iron!” 

Hales made a movement, but checked himself as Don José 
looked at the tip of steel, now grown dark, still hot, but not 
red. 

“Put it to the fire again. It must burn!” 

The iron was taken into the kitchen, shoved into the coals. 

“José,” said Hales, speaking Spanish, “do not—do not do 
this thing!” 

“Tt is my oath, sefor. While he lives it must be done!” 

“You can’t forgive him. That’s impossible—but don’t—not 
this—if you will, the whip, but in God’s name, José, not this!” 

“The head of my brother, Don Esteban—till the floods came, 
sefior, was shown to gringos in a tent at Sacramento. They 
paid a dollar to look!” 

“José! No—I swear Hales’ voice choked. 

Pasquito brought the iron, now hot, glowing red. 

Don José took the iron, saying: 

“The shirt. Tear it more. Off his back!” 

Don Gil clawed at the shirt, and more fully exposed the 
muscles that twitched convulsively against the expected touch 
of iron. 

Don José reached forward, and Hales reached out and 
caught the arm of Don José in his left hand. There was a 
flashing movement at Hales’ hip and a gun’s muzzle touched the 
side of Don José. 

“You! This to me! Have you become his friend?” 

“José, this shall not be—not while I live! He is no friend of 
mine! Less now than ever since I must do this for him! If 
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you kill him in any way but murder—all right! But to tor- 
ture—here—before me—any time—José, no! Don’t, don’t! 
José, before God I swear you are my friend, and this man I 
hate! I hate the people who have abused you—your friends— 
country, but this thing, no! I could never again look an 
American in the face! And here, José, I swear before God, you 
will have to kill me before you put that iron on him!” 

José spoke furiously, but in a low astonished tone: 

“He has become your friend!” 

He said that, believing that, because he was unable in any 
other way to understand. 

“No 13? 

“You lie!” 

And so they stood, looking into each other’s eyes. Neither 
could move—there could be no movement without death. If 
any one caught at Hales, or shot him, the hammer of his gun 
would fall, and its muzzle was against the side of Don José. 

José tossed the iron from his upheld hand. It fell with a 
shivering rattle on the tiles. 

“Don Gil,” said José, looking straight into Hales’ eyes, “take 
up the iron and lay the de Sola brand upon that man!” 

“I have sworn, José! And I will shoot!” 

“T too have sworn, sefior. And when you shoot me, you die, 
then he will wear the brand.” 

“José, no! In God’s name, don’t make me do it! The two 
of us—because of such a thing as he is. No, José!” 

“While he lives it must be done. If I die, Don Gil has 
sworn!” 

Said Hales: “If you do this thing, Don José, men will say 
that I had a hand in it; so while I live it shall not be done!” 

Not a sound was in the room. Many guns were aimed at 
Hales. Of all the men there, only the one forcibly held, face 
down, did not understand or know of what these men talked. 

Don Gil, with his eyes on Hales, stooped and reached for the 
iron, now again turned dark, but still hot enough to make the 
mark; and with the iron in his hand he paused and cursed 
Hales for a gringo, like other gringos! 


Sets 
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Then abruptly there were shots, and shouts, the plunging 
stamp of horses; and in a moment Ferdinand leaped through 
the door as if thrown, crying: 

“Gringo soldiers—they come! They left their horses and 
sneak up! Fly! Fly! The house is taken se 

He continued to shout as men, thrilled by panic, leaped for 
the doors. Don Gil threw away the iron, springing for the door 
and out, with gun drawn. Ferdinand, shouting and leaping 
about, knocked out candles. At the first cry of alarm, Hales 
had jumped back, releasing Done José’s arm. Men fled. 

José, with but one thought since he and his men must flee 
from soldiers, cried, “Bring him with us!” at those who still 
held Nevinson; then José turned toward the door. 

All but one candle, high on a shelf, were out, and Ferdinand 
would have leaped for that, but paused to bawl at the men 
who were dragging Nevinson: 

“The gringos are soldiers’—he pushed at them—‘run for 
your lives! I will bring him.” 

Ferdinand, powerful as any three of them, seized Nevinson, 
shook loose the men who held him, crying: 

“Out to your horses! I will bring him!” 

They fled from the dim room into darkness. Men were 
shouting. Horses trampled and galloped. There were scat- 
tered shots, for the vaqueros excitedly shot at nothing. 

Hales stood at the doorway, peering out. 

Ferdinand, seeing all the vaqueros were out of the room, 
turned Nevinson free, shouting: . 

“Queek! Your gun! Bar up the doors! They will come 
back! There are no gringos! Pedro I made shoot an’ we shout 
an’ some horses I turn loose!” 

“What’s that?” said Hales, turning at the doorway, looking 
at Ferdinand. 

Ferdinand snatched up the revolver from where Don José 
had thrown it, thrust it at Col. Nevinson, answering: 

“It was a treeck! They will come back! Queek, we mu’ 
bar up the door. Oh, what a night!” 
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“There are many doors—and nothing to bar them with,” 
said Hales. “Get him out before they come back.” 

Nevinson for a moment stood in a kind of angry daze, con- 
fused, unable to understand what had happened, or was hap- 
pening. He heard men yelling at a distance, and Ferdinand’s 
voice near; but he did not know what it was all about. 

Elvira, wretchedly happy, rushed toward him. 

Then suddenly Nevinson, with only one thought in his mind, 
leveled the gun at Hales: 

“Now, you greaser! Draw an 

Ferdinand leaped with an oath, struck down his arm, held 
it, shouted: 

“You ten fools, you! He save you! He 

Elvira with her hands in a flutter of groping, caught at him, 
at his arms, his shoulders, his cheeks, and cried in frantic bab- 
bling of what Hales had said and done, saying unintelligibly 
that Hales was his friend. 

Hales, from near the doorway, frowned at him in a sort of 
dull astonishment, forgetting that this man who understood no 
word of Spanish had been held face down over the table, unable 
to see, unable to understand what he had heard. 

Ilona and Kredra had entered the room, and stood mystified. 
The vaqueros had gone, but these people now talked and acted 
as if mad. 

Nevinson stared fixedly at Hales as he listened in incredulous 
confusion to what Ferdinand and Elvira were saying to him 
in broken phrases with a mingling of excited voices. 

Then Ferdinand broke off to shout at Kredra: 

“Away! Out of the room! Queek! Be gone! They will 
come back—it was a treeck—if they find you and the Dofia 
Tlona—go!”’ 

Nevinson drew a forearm across his face, saying: 

“Tt can’t be—I—I hear—but I don’t—I hear what you say, 
but I don’t a4 

He looked slowly about, with a kind of confused inquiry to- 
ward Kredra, toward Iona. 

Then Elvira, hardly realizing what she did, tearful, hyster- 
ical, ran at Hales, praising him, reaching out to him; but Hales, 
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knowing it was she who had brought the de Sola men, and de- 
livered Nevinson into their hands, drew back his arm, drawing 
away from her. The gesture was as if he meant to strike her, 
and Nevinson shot. 
Hales, hard hit, made a spinning stagger; but with muscles 
“—gun-trained, drew and shot quick as a wolf snaps at one who 
strikes. And he did not miss. Nevinson lurched sidewise as if 
jerked, and with out-flung groping, fell. 
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The savage face of Don Gil appeared in the doorway ; beside 
him, Don José; behind them, other men; and still others, with 
a noiseless suddenness, came through the kitchen. They 
pressed within the big room, lighted by a single candle. 

“Where is that damn Ferdinand,” said Don Gil, “an’ that 
Hales, an’ the gringo colonel-man? It is more than a back- 
brand now!” 

Ferdinand stepped out, drew himself up, smote his breast. 

“Here is Ferdinand, sefior! There”’—he pointed to Hales, 
gun in hand, sagging against the wall, badly hurt but ready 
to go into another fight—“is Sefior Hales, an’ there’”—Ferdi- 
nand turned and pointed to the floor—‘“is the Colonel Nevin- 
son—dead !” 

“Dead!” cried Don Gil, and began many oaths. 

But Don José stopped him with a word and came to Hales: 

“You have done this, sefior ?” 

Be Vieg co 

“T do not understand you, or why, Sefior Hales! You were 
not his friend, sefior!” 

SN ay? 

Don José regarded Hales with an unangered mystification, 
then glanced toward where Don Gil stooped: 

“T swore that while he lived, it should be done—and he is 
dead. Dead, Don Gil?” 

“Dead!” Don Gil growled, glowering about with menace. 

Don José again looked at Hales with a kind of cool wonder, 
asking : 

“You are hurt, sefior? You say not much. But Americanos 
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are mad, madmen! I do not understand you, my friend—my 
friend now again. It was not for that Nevinson you put your 
gun to my side and would have shot? Then why, why did you 
do that thing?” 

Hales shook his head slowly, wearily, not answering. 

“Mad! Madmen, all Americanos! All in California, mad- 
men! But tonight I ride to leave California forever, sefior. 
And my wife, the Dofia Lucita—ah, Sefior Hales, I cannot 
forget!” 

He turned, speaking to his men, sharply: 

“To your horses! Our work here is done!” 

“But this Ferdinand!” cried Don Gil. 

Then up spoke Ferdinand quickly: 

“Ah, Don Gil, Ferdinand is a wicked man! Leave him to 
God and God will punish him for that treeck that saved Sefior 
Hales and Don José from being two dead men!” 

“Out! To your horses! We ride!” said Don José, and his 
men with a stumbling rush went through the doorway. 


Some two weeks later Ferdinand and Kredra sat together in 
the spring sunshine, on a bench near an open window. 

Through the window came the tones of a man and a woman’s 
voice, and quiet laughter. 

“Doctor-men they are fools,” said Ferdinand, after listening 
for a moment. “Two of them they ride all the way out here 
to tell us he will die. Bah! The Leetle One, she knows more 
than doctor-men. You, Wise Woman, will Sefior Hales marry 
our Dofia?” 

“Yes,” said Kredra, quietly. 

“But he does not know it yet, eh?” 

“Not yet, Ferdinand.” 

““And the good Dofia Elvira Oh, I am sorry for her. The 
doctor-man that came today he says one beautiful eye it is out 
forever—like a candle when J say pouf! And the face—Oh, 
that wicked woman out of France to throw the acid stuff! 
Kredra, Wise One, why are women so wicked?” 

“Shh-hh-h,” said Kredra, lifting a silencing hand, listening. 

Ferdinand listened, and could hear nothing. There was now 
no laughter, not even voices. 
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“What? What is it?” he whispered. 

“Shh-hh-h, you will hear.” 

Ferdinand tilted his head, listening; he heard. It was the 
sharp sound of lips parting from lips they have pressed tightly. 

“A-ho! Now he knows, eh! It has come! A-ho!” He 

« raised the fiddle, tucking it under his chin, and lifted the bow, 

but paused. “And there will be many children, and I will tell 
them what a great fine good man was Ferdinand when their 
birth-land, this California, was a wild gold country. But us 
good men, we make it a fine place for little children to come 
and be born!” 

Then the bow fell and danced upon the strings, and Ferdi- 
nand’s voice rose in song. 


Appendix 





APPENDIX 
Gold. 


Captain Sutter made the statement that scientific men, trap- 
pers and Indians had blindly trampled over the gold fields for 
many years, to Dr. J. Tyrwhitt Brooks, who was in San Fran- 
cisco at the time of the discovery. Dr. Brooks’ diary was pub- 
lished in London, 1849, under the title of “Four Months Among 
the Gold-Finders.” 

The date of the gold discovery is unknown: “Marshall him- 
self was uncertain about the exact date. At various times he 
gave three different dates—the 18th, 19th and 20th, but never 
moved it along as far as the 24th. In the past thirty years three 
different dates—the 18th, 19th and 24th—have been celebrated 
as the anniversary of Marshall’s gold discovery. The evidence 
upon which the date was changed to the 24th is found in an 
entry in a diary kept by W. H. Bigler, a Mormon, who was 
working for Marshall on the millrace at the time gold was dis- 
covered. The entry reads: ‘January 24. This day some kind 
of metal that looks like gold was found in the tailrace.’ On 
this authority about ten years ago the California Pioneers 
adopted the 24th as the correct date of Marshall’s discovery.”— 
A History of California. By J. M. Guinn. 3 vols. Los 
Angeles. 1915. p. 157. 

“Doctor Sandels, a very able mineralogist. . . . Seeing him 
so much interested in minerals, and so unwearied in his re- 
searches thereabout, Sutter said to him one day, ‘Doctor, can 
you not find me a gold mine? Placing his hand upon the 
shoulder of his host, the Doctor replied, “Captain Sutter, your 
best mine is in the soil. Leave to governments to provide the 
currency. This was in 1843.” p. 51—California Inter 
Pocula. By Hubert Howe Bancroft. San Francisco. 1888. 
p. 44 seq. 

“Chemists, geologists, mineralogists, and old miners, have 
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not done better than ignorant men and newcomers. Most of 
the best veins have been discovered by poor and ignorant men. 
Not one has been found by a man of high education as a miner, 
or geologist."—The Resources of California. By John H. 
Hittell. San Francisco. 1869. p. 273. 


Marshall. 


Gillespie, a ’49er, knew Marshall at Coloma, and one day 
while making a pencil sketch of the mill, Marshall came by, 
stopped and gave him an account of his experiences which were 
written down at the time by an artist—‘‘Marshall’s Own Ac- 
count of the Gold Discovery.” By Charles B. Gillespie. Cen- 
tury Magazine. Vol. xix. 

The statement that Marshall caused Hargraves to return to 
Australia, where he discovered gold, and the conversation be- 
tween them is taken from California Inter Pocula. p. 64. 

Parson’s Life of Marshall, and Theodore H. Hittell’s His- 
tory of California, 5 vols., San Francisco, 1897, give an ac- 
count of Marshall’s unfortunate life. 


Unfriendly Designs upon California. 


“In 1841 Marshal Soult, Minister of War under Louis 
Philippe, appointed M. Douflot de Mofras, an eminent French 
savant and diplomat, to make a thorough exploration of Cali- 
fornia, and to prepare the way for France to acquire possession 
of the country. It is known that secret agents of that govern- 
ment resided in California from the time of M. de Mofras’ 
visit until it fell into the hands of the United States.”—The 
Natural Wealth of California. By Titus Fey Cronise. San 
Francisco. 1868. 

M. de Mofras reported that both England and the United 
States were plotting to obtain possession of California, and 
wrote a book to instruct French officers how best to accomplish 
the same object. 

Also, History of California. By Hubert Howe Bancroft. 
7 vols. San Francisco. 1884-1890. Vol. iv has chapters on the 
plans of European countries to obtain possession of California. 
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Commodore Sloat, learning that hostilities had begun be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, arrived at Monterey, then 
the capital of California, July 7th, 1846, “took possession of the 
country and raised the American flag on his own responsibility. 
These decisive steps on the part of Commodore Sloat were not 
taken a moment too soon, as on the 14th of July the British 
man-of-war Collingwood, Sir George Seymour commanding, 
arrived at Monterey, intending, as Sir George acknowledged, 
‘to take possession of that part of the country.’ ””—E. E. Dun- 
bar, The Romance of the Age. p. 29 seq. 


En Route. 


“Tt is a remarkable circumstance that out of a fleet of 760 
vessels from American ports that sailed around Cape Horn to 
San Francisco in 1849-50, not one was wrecked or sustained 
any serious disaster on the long and tempestuous voyage. Yet 
this fleet was largely composed of old vessels that had long 
been regarded as unseaworthy, and in many instances had been 
condemned, but which had been patched up and pressed into 
service again to meet the exigencies of the occasion. Many and 
many a ship entered the Golden Gate with pumps which had 
been almost constantly manned to keep it afloat, and many and 
many instead of coming to anchor were run directly upon the 
mud flats of Mission Bay, where they ended their sea-going 
days by being transformed into storehouses, hotels, or board- 
ing houses. ... It is an interesting circumstance that every 
one of these vessels entered the harbor of San Francisco and 
found an anchorage without the aid of a pilot. It is none the 
less singular, perhaps, that not until after a pilot system was 
established was there a single wreck to record of vessels enter- 
ing or attempting to enter the Golden Gate.” —“Cape Horn and 
Co-Operative Mining in 49.” By Willard B. Farwell. Cen- 
tury Magazine. Vol. xx. 

“At this time the cholera and Panama fever were raging in 
full force. The unacclimated Americans were dying in every 
direction.’—Adventures of a Forty-Niner. By Daniel 
Knower. Albany. 1894. p. 37. 

In Panama—“Once seized with sickness and without a faith- 
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ful comrade, a man’s chance for recovery was small; for al- 
ready a coating of callous indifference to the suffering of others 
seemed to be enclosing the hearts of many of these adven- 
turers, and a pale fever-stricken stranger was too often shunned 
like a leper.”—Bancroft’s California Inter Pocula. p. 186. 


Ships Deserted. 


“ |. . at one time more than 500 (vessels) could be counted. 
Possessed no less than the passengers by the gold fever, the 
crews rushed away at once, carrying off the ship boats.” Ban- 
croft’s History of California, vol. vi, p. 167. 

“The morning of our arrival, eighteen of her (U. S. Ohio) 
men had contrived to escape, carrying with them one of the 
boats, under fire of all the government vessels in the harbor.” 
—El Dorado. By Bayard Taylor. New York. 1850. 

“The harbor presents for miles an unbroken forest of masts; 
ships from every country and nation lie here idle and worth- 
less, with no prospect of ever leaving; many must go down at 
their anchor, for there are not enough men unemployed to 
work a twentieth part of them.”—Personal Adventures in 
Upper and Lower California. By William Redmond Ryan. 2 
vols. London. 1852. p. 401. 


Fluctuating Values. 


“The prices of goods were so fluctuating that business was 
really a gamble. One week a staple article would soar 200 
per cent. above its original selling price. The following week 
perhaps the same article could not be sold at any price because 
of a glutted market.”—California: Men and Events. By 
George H. Tinkham. Stockton. 1915. p. 116. 

“Great quantities of goods were piled up in the open air, for 
want of a place to store them.”—Taylor’s El Dorado, p. 55. 

“Men dart hither and thither, as if possessed of a never rest- 
ing spirit. You speak to an acquaintance—a merchant perhaps. 
He utters a few hurried words of greeting, while his eyes send 
keen glances on all sides of you; suddenly he catches sight of 
somebody in the crowd; he is off, and in the next five minutes 
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has bought up half a cargo, sold a town lot at treble the sum he 
gave, and taken a share in some new and imposing speculation. 
It is impossible to witness this excess and dissipation of busi- 
ness, without feeling something of its influence. The very air 
is pregnant with the magnetism of bold, spirited, unweary ac- 
tion.”—Taylor’s El Dorado, p. 114. 

“When tobacco was down, a man desirous of building a 
house on made ground tumbled in boxes of it, enough to form 
a foundation. Before the house was built tobacco was $1 a 
pound, worth more than a dozen such houses. Wanting a cross 
walk, one threw in a sack of beans, which shortly after were 
worth thirty cents a pound.”—Califorma Inter Pocula, p. 349. 

Bancroft in his History of California, vol. vi, p. 198, de- 
scribes the building of a sidewalk out of tobacco, and says 
that barrels of beef, sacks of beans, tons of iron goods, were 
also used to fill up mudholes. 

“More than one instance is recorded of property selling at 
$40,000 or more, which two years before cost fifteen or sixteen 
dollars. . . . Well known is the story of Hicks, the old sailor. 
The gold excitement recalled to his memory the unwilling pur- 
chase in Yerba Buena of a lot, which on coming back in 1849 
he found worth a fortune. His son sold half of it some years 
later for nearly a quarter of a million.”—Bancroft’s History 
of California, vol. vi, p. 192. 

“Lumber was then bringing $500 per thousand feet, and 
not long before it brought $1500.”—Taylor’s El Dorado. 

The Parker House, hotel and gambling house, rented for 
$180,000 per year. Bancroft’s History of California, vol. vi, 
footnote 23, p. 188. 

California Inter Pocula, p. 666: “In 1849 almost every house 
and tent, public and private, received lodgers for pay. A 
regular lodging house consisted of one room, with shelf- 
like bunks ranged round its sides, each of which held a straw 
mattress reeking with filth and vermin, and a pair of musty 
blankets. Cots occupied the center of the room, and sleeping 
places were chalked out on the floor.” 

“By the middle of 1849 lumber was $600 per 1000 feet and 
a brick house could be estimated at $1 for each brick.”— 
Bancroft’s History of Califormia, vol. vii, p. 104. 
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Laundry. 


Ryan in his Personal Adventures (Appendix) reports: 
“Large quantities of soiled linen are sent to our antipodes to 
be purified. A vessel just in from Canton brought 250 dozen, 
which were sent out a few months ago; another from the 
Sandwich Islands brought 100 dozen; and the practice is be- 
coming general.” 


Partners. 


The instance of a man in business in San Francisco in ’49 
who had had a partner for two months without learning his 
full name—Pioneer Times in San Francisco. By William 
Grey. San Francisco. 1881. p. 85. 


Mining in the Pin Heads. 


“Walking through the town the next day, I was quite amazed 
to find a dozen persons busily employed in the street before 
the United States Hotel, digging up the earth with knives and 
crumbling it in their hands. They were actually gold-hunters, 
who obtained in this way about $5 a day. After blowing the 
fine dust carefully in their hands, a few specks of gold were left 
which they placed in a piece of white paper. A number of 
children were engaged in the same business, picking out the 
fine grains by applying them to the head of a pin, moistened in 
their mouths. I was told of a small boy having taken home 
$14 as the result of one day’s labor. . . . The presence of gold 
in the streets was probably occasioned by the leakings from the 
miners’ bags and the sweepings of stores.”—Taylor’s El Do- 
rado, p. 60. 


Hounds. 


“This (The Hounds) was an organization of young men for 
the declared purpose of assisting each other in sickness, or 
when peril of any kind threatened any of its members. It had 
been imperfectly organized in the beginning of the year, and 
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was virtually a gang of public robbers. The members assumed 
a kind of military discipline, under the guidance of regular 
leaders, who wore a uniform, and occasionally, but only on 
Sundays, paraded the streets with flags displayed and drum and 
fife playing. They attacked the tents of inoffensive people, 
chiefly foreigners, and if they could not extort money from 
the owners or inmates by threats, tore them to the ground, and 
stole or destroyed money, jewels, and everything valuable on 
the premises. These outrages, perpetrated usually at night, 
when the more peaceable citizens had retired to rest, were so 
frequent that the ‘Hounds’ became a terror to all well-disposed 
people of the town. They invaded the stores, taverns, and 
houses of Americans themselves, and rudely demanded what- 
ever they desired . . . latterly adopted the name ‘Regulators,’ 
committed the most violent and cruel outrages in open defiance 
of the law and common humanity.”—Annals of San Fran- 
cisco. New York. 1855. p. 227. 

(The Annals were written and compiled from San Francisco 
newspapers and personal observation by men who had lived in 
the city during the time of which they wrote.) 


Murder. 


“The State’s Attorney of San Francisco states that in four 
years twelve hundred murders have been perpetrated, and only 
one of the criminals was convicted.”—The Land of Gold. 
By Hinton R. Helper. Baltimore. 1855. p. 253. 

“From 1840 to 1854 inclusive, 4200 murders were committed 
in California. In San Francisco there were 1200 and only one 
conviction.’”—Bancroft’s History of California, vol. vii, p. 215. 

“Homicide was too common to excite much comment, and 
as almost no attempt was made to enforce the law by regularly 
appointed officials, men almost ceased to take it into considera- 
tion. Principals in a quarrel were shot or stabbed to death 
(and bystanders who failed to get out of the way quickly 
enough accidentally killed), without society holding any one 
responsible.”—History of California: The American Pertod. 
By Robert Glass Cleland, New York. 1922. p. 294. 

“ |. almost before the last throb of pulsation had beaten, 
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and as the body still warm with animal heat, was being re- 
moved, the blood-stained villain (the gambler) audaciously 
resumed his position at his infernal altar, surrounded by an in- 
human crowd, who pressed forward to the game, nowise con- 
strained by the consciousness that they were standing in the 
undried gore of a fellow creature.”—An Excursion to Cali- 
fornia. By William Kelly, 2 vols. London. 1851. Vol. ii. 
p. 247. 

“On the slightest occasion, at a look or touch, an oath, a single 
word of offense, the bowie knife leaped from its sheath, and 
the loaded revolver from the breast pocket or the secret case, 
and death or severe wounds quickly closed the scene. The spec- 
tators often shared in the same wild feelings, and did not 
always seek to interfere. The law was powerless to prevent 
such personal conflicts. Men thought as little of their blood 
and lives as of their money, and to gratify high swelling pas- 
sions would readily waste them all alike.”—-Annals of San 
Francisco, p. 356. 

“Now and then the games were momentarily interrupted by 
the crack of a pistol, and the loungers became a little de- 
moralized as the ball whistled past their ears and lodged in 
the wall. If aman was killed or wounded, he was taken out, 
but the nature of the affray was left to be learned from the 
morning papers, and in a few minutes all was as before.”— 
California Inter Pocula, p. 710. 

“Amidst all the din and turmoil of the crowd, and the noisy | 
music that issues from every corner, two or three reports of 
a pistol will occasionally startle the stranger, particularly if 
they should happen to be in his immediate vicinity, and a bullet 
should (as is not uncommon) whistle past his head, and crack 
the mirror on the other side of him... . After the first dis- 
charge the excitement settles down and the suspended games 
are resumed.”—Mountains and Molehills. By Frank Mar- 
ryat. New York. 1855. p. 45. 


Courtesans. 


Lola Montez, Countess of Lanseldt, favorite of the King of 
Bavaria, was well known throughout California during the 
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gold days. She died wretchedly in a New York tenement 
house. 

“On the steamers coming out, the frail, fair one was often 
shown all the delicate considerations due to the fine lady of 
immaculate morals; the officers of the ship were always at 
her command, and if a favorite of the captain, she was assigned 
a seat at his table. On her arrival, merchants and judges 
were among her associates. There was little social caste or 
moral quality in those days. . . . Later, families were brought 
out, virtue and domestic honor gained the ascendency, and in- 
decency slunk away and hid itself.”—California Inter Pocula, 
p. 309. 

Helper, though he wrote his Land of Gold with the idea of 
warning people away from California, said: “I may not be 
a competent judge, but this much I will say, that I have 
seen purer liquors, better cigars, finer tobacco, truer guns and 
pistols, larger dirks and bowie-knives, and prettier courtesans 
here, than in any place I have ever visited; and it is my un- 
biased opinion that California can and does furnish the best 
bad things that are obtainable in America.”—p. 67. 


Business Dishonesty. 


According to Dr. Knower in his Adventures of a Forty- 
Niner, p. 146, the sort of speculation by which brokers kept 
the money received from the sale of goods consigned to them 
was not uncommon. He instances the case of one man who 
had about all the consignments of shipments from Liverpool 
to sell on a commission of ten per cent.; but instead of re- 
mitting the capital to the owners, and being satisfied with his 
commission, he used it in buying property, and in erecting build- 
ings in San Francisco. “... the great fire destroyed all of 
his buildings and he was a ruined man.” 

Helper in The Land of Gold, p. 142, says that merchants 
swindled the consignors by keeping the money and writing that 
the goods were destroyed by fire. 
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Gamblers. 


Bancroft in California Inter Pocula, p. 705 seq., supplies 
this description with detail: “The character of the typical 
gambler of the flush times is one of the queerest mixtures in 

“—~human nature. His temperament is mercurial but non-vola- 
tized... . Supreme self-command is his cardinal quality; 
yet, except when immersed in the intricacies of a game, his 
actions appear to be governed only by impulse and fancy. On 
the other hand his swiftest vengeance and cruelest butchery 
seem rather the result of policy than passion. . . . He is never 
known to steal except at cards; and if caught cheating he either 
fights or blandly smiles his sin away, suffers the stakes to be 
raked down without a murmur, treats good-humoredly, and 
resumes the game unruffled. United with the coolest cunning 
is the coolest courage. He is as ready with his pistol as with 
his toothpick, but he never uses it unless he is right; then, 
he will kill a man as mercilessly as he would brush a fly from 
his immaculate linen. . . . He accustoms himself to go with- 
out sleep, and if necessary can go for several days and nights 
without rest... . He deals his game with the most perfect 
sang froid, and when undergoing the heaviest losses there is 
no trembling of fingers or change of expression... . His 
brightly polished weapons are always at his elbow ready for 
immediate use. . . . He is studiously neat in his habits, and 
tends to foppishness.” 

“In the forenoon, when gambling was slack, the gamblers 
would get up from their tables, and, leaving exposed upon them, 
at the mercy of the heterogeneous crowd circulating through 
the room, piles of gold and silver, they would walk away, 
seemingly as little anxious for the safety of their money as 
if it were under lock and key in an iron chest. It was strange 
to see so much apparent confidence in the honesty of human 
nature, and—in a city where violence and robberies were so 
rife, that, when out at night in unfrequented quarters, one 
walked pistol in hand in the middle of the street—to see money 
exposed in such a way as would be thought madness in any 
other part of the world.’—The Gold Hunters. By J. D. 
Borthwick. Edinburgh. 1857. Chapter III. 
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Duels. 


David S. Terry resigned from the Chief Justiceship of the 
Supreme Court to fight a duel with U. S. Senator David C. 
Broderick. Some years later Terry slapped the face of a Fed- 
eral Judge and was instantly killed by the bodyguard of the 
Judge. 

In 1856 the Vigilance Committee of San Francisco hanged 
James P. Casey for the murder of the newspaper editor, James 
King of William, though Casey was said to have used the 
words, “Draw and defend yourself,” before shooting. This 
appears to have been the first instance of a man being held 
accountable for murder in anything like a personal encounter. 
Some colder-blooded murderers had been previously hanged. 

Some such story of a duel between the armies during the 
Mexican War, as that credited to Hales in this story, was told 
of Jack Hayes, Texas Ranger, and one of the first sheriffs of 
San Francisco.—Adventures of a Forty-Niner, p. 98. 


Horses and Horsemanship. 


Lieut. Revere says: “After his wife and children, the darling 
objects of a Californian’s heart are his horses. In this re- 
spect he is not surpassed by the Arab. . . . Dismount a Cali- 
fornian and he is at once reduced to a perfectly helpless state, 
and is of no use in the world. The lineage of the Californian 
horse is undoubtedly of the purest and highest. The domestic 
horses of the country, as well as those immense herds of wild 
horses which range the vast plains of the Tulares in their 
primitive freedom, all derive their descent from the Andalusian 
horses, which so materially aided the redoubtable Conquista- 
dores to subvert the Aztec empire. . . . This stock of course 
gives them a pure Arabian descent. No stabling, no grooming, 
no farriery, no shoeing, no docking, no clipping, no jockeying, 
are connected with the care of the Californian horse. After 
a hard day’s journey he is unbridled and unsaddled, and suf- 
fered to roam at large.’—Tour of Duty in California. By 
Joseph Warren Revere. N. Y. and Boston. 1849. P. 104. 
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Edwin Bryant, who took part in the military operations in 
California before the discovery of gold, and who was one of the 
early Alcaldes of San Francisco, wrote in What I Saw im 
California, London, 1849, Chapter XV: “The men (Span- 
ish Californians) are almost constantly on horseback, and as 
horsemen excel any I have seen in other parts of the world. 
From the nature of their pursuits and amusements, they have 
brought horsemanship to a perfection challenging admiration 
and exciting astonishment.” 

It was not uncommon for a lone horseman to lasso and kill 
a grizzly. In speaking of the California horse, Lieut. Revere 
in his Tour of Duty says: 

“The severest test of those qualities is his behavior in at- 
tacking a bear, a feat often undertaken by a single ranchero, 
without other aid than his horse, his inseparable friend the 
riata (lasso), and the accustomed knife worn in his garter. 
Thus equipped, he will lasso the largest and most furious bear; 
and, drawing the brute to a tree, and taking a turn or two 
around him, will despatch him with his knife, while the sa- 
gacious horse keeps the riata fastened to the saddle at its 
fullest tension. The bear, indeed, is immensely stronger than 
the horse, and if lassoed by the forepaw, could, by merely 
standing on his hind legs, draw up several mounted men united 
by their riatas; but skill and intrepidity accomplish what mere 
force could never effect.”— p. 107. 


Preachers and Sinners. 


“Father” Taylor, a Methodist, was the famous street 
preacher of "49 and afterwards. He mentions particularly 
that the bolder and more severe a preacher was, the more he 
was respected and admired by the sinners. He cites the in- 
stance of the city’s leading gambler giving $10 as a donation 
to one preacher, but $20 to another because, as the gambler 
put it, “he so fearlessly dealt out the truth against gamblers.” 

“A prominent characteristic of Californians generally, how- 
ever wicked,” says Father Taylor, “is that they want a man, 
especially a minister of the gospel, to speak out the whole 
truth fearlessly, boldly, and to make thorough work of what- 
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ever he undertakes.”—California Life Illustrated. By William 
Paylor.. Ne Yo" 18589 p53: 

Again, p. 300, Father Taylor wrote: “—They are a self- 
reliant, independent class of men, who, in all matters of per- 
sonal opinion and conduct, think and speak and do as they are 
inclined, and cheerfully extend the same privilege to each other 
and everybody else. Hence preachers of the Gospel in Cali- 
fornia’s worst days, were permitted to preach in bar-rooms, 
gambling saloons, public thoroughfares, or wherever they 
wished, without hindrance or disturbance.” 

“Father” Taylor in the summer of ’49 obtained the lumber 
for his house by going into the forest across the bay, felling 
trees, splitting them into lumber, rafting the lumber across the 
bay, and, practically unaided, built his home. 


‘ 


Hounds’ Outrage. 


The Hounds got up courage for the assault on the Spanish 
quarter by smashing glasses and dishes in saloons when not 
served promptly and cheerfully; and he gives this as the “plat- 
form” of the so-called Society of Regulators, which was the 
name recently adopted by the Hounds: “California should 
feed and clothe them, and pay them well for their outrages. 
They proposed to live. They would assist at any time the 
impotent authorities, if the authorities wished their aid and 
would pay them; and they would just as readily break the law, 
and defy the authorities, if such a course best suited their pur- 
pose. With the coolest impudence they asserted their deter- 
mination to protect American citizens against Spanish-speaking 
foreigners, and sometimes claimed to have instructions from 
the Alcalde to extirpate the Mexicans and Chileans.’”—Ban- 
croft in Popular Tribunals, vol. 1, chapter vi, p. 92. 


The Novels. 


This description of the violence and shamefulness of the 
attack, the apathy of the better class of citizens while it was 
going on all through the night, follows Bancroft’s account 
almost literally —Popular Tribunals, vol. 1. 
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There was, as far as historians have learned, much less 
provocation for the Hounds’ attack than this story relates. 
As nearly as Bancroft could discover it came about because a 
merchant gave to the Hound Sheriff, Pullis, a bill which a 
Chilean had refused to pay; the Sheriff turned the bill over 
to the “boys” to collect. 

Bancroft says: “I can but call attention once more to the 
singular state of law and administration which allowed an 
officer of the law to deputize a notorious band of desperadoes 
for the lawless enforcement of an unproven claim.”—Popular 
Tribunals, vol. i, p. 93. 

“The charge was made at the time that the Hounds were 
instigated to their excesses by influential men.”—San Fran- 
cisco: A History. 2 Vols. By John Young. San Francisco, 
N..D. Vol..i, p.. 201. 

“Bad as were physical conditions in 1849, the social condi- 
tions were even worse. The town was full of gamblers, thieves, 
and cutthroats from every quarter of the globe. Society there 
was none. Every man was a law to himself and by midsummer 
disorder reigned. An organization, formed from the riffraff 
of the disbanded regiment of New York volunteers, joined by 
Australian convicts and the scum of the town, paraded the 
streets with drum and fife and streaming banners. They called 
themselves Hounds or Regulators, and under the pretense of 
watching over public security, intruded themselves in every 
direction and committed all sorts of outrageous acts. Relying 
on the strength of numbers and arms they levied forced con- 
tributions upon the merchants for the support of their organi- 
zation. . . . The culmination of their reign was reached when, 
on the night of July 15th, 1849, they made an attack in force 
upon the Chileno quarter at the foot of Telegraph Hill, robbing, 
beating and seriously wounding the inhabitants and destroying 
their tents and houses.”—The Beginnings of San Francisco. 
Vol. ii, p. 598. 

“After the conviction of the captured Regulators the ques- 
tion arose how they should be punished. Some were for having 
them hanged, others for having them whipped upon the public 
Plaza and banished, and others simply for having them ban- 
ished and given to understand that if they ever returned they 
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would be executed . . . the infliction of the several penalties 
being found impracticable, and the people having gone about 
their business, some of the prisoners were shipped away and 
others discharged. The gang however was broken up and 
crime for the moment checked.”—Popular Tribunals. Vol. i, 
p. 100. 


Typical Judge. 


“To facilitate the course of justice, the governor appointed 
William B. Almond judge of first instance, with civil jurisdic- 
tion. Almond was a man of coarse manners and had a habit 
of adjourning court to go out for a drink. He had been a 
peanut peddler and knew little about law. In hearing his cases 
he would sometimes listen to one or two witnesses on one side, 
and then cut short the attorneys of the other side, saying he 
wanted to hear no more.”—The Beginnings of San Francisco. 
2 vols. By Zoeth Skinner Eldredge. San Francisco. 1912. 
Vol. ii, p. 606. 


Sam Brannan, 


A full account of the excitement of the citizens and of Bran- 
nan’s theatrical courage appears in Popular Tribunals. Vol. 1. 

“Samuel Brannan, born in Saco, Maine, 1819, was a natural 
speculator, and early in life he traveled in every State of the 
Union. . . . He surprised thousands of persons by his reckless 
extravagance of money, his bold speculations, his bravery in 
defying the criminal class, and finally his dissipation, for he 
became a continuous drinker. He spent thousands of dollars 
for and with his friends, and died a pauper, crippled and dis- 
eased, almost alone, in Escondido, Mexico, May 7, 1888.”— 
California: Men and Events, p. 42. 

“In ridding San Francisco of the thieves, gamblers and 
desperadoes that infested it none were more active, outspoken, 
and fearless than Brannan, and he lashed the malefactors and 
their official supporters with a vigor of vituperation that has 
rarely been equaled.”—The Beginnings of San Francisco. 


Vol. ii, p. 711. 
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“So long as society holds its course in San Francisco his 
name should be held in honored and grateful remembrance. 
With the utmost recklessness he threw his life and wealth into 
the scale ; anything and everything he possessed was at the dis- 
posal of the (Vigilance) committee free of any charge.”— 
Bancroft in Popular Tribunals. Vol. 1, p. 209. 


No Lynching in San Francisco. 


The statement that no man was ever hanged in San Fran- 
cisco without at least the semblance of a trial is confirmed 
by the Reference Department of the San Francisco Public 
Library, in so far as the library records show. 


Rights of Foreigners. 


“Under the existing laws of the United States, foreigners 
had the same rights in California as American citizens.” —Pop- 
ular Tribunals. Vol. i, p. 101. 


Camp Names. 


Other authentic names are Loafer Hill, Hell’s Delight, 
Poverty Hill, Hen-Roost Camp, One Eye, Petticoat Slide, 
Gospel Gulch. Hittell in Resources of California gives a list 
of a hundred such names. 

Tin Cup was so named because the first miners there found 
the placers so rich that they measured their gold in pint tin 
cups. Marysville, still a prosperous town, was named after the 
only American woman in the vicinity. Pine Log was so called 
because there happened to be a log across the river which the 
miners used in crossing. 


Camp Law. 


“In the old California camps, as we have seen, the verbal 
conveyance of a claim was sufficient. Until 1860 the validity of 
such verbal sales was fully sustained by the State courts.”— 
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Mining Camps: A Study in American Frontier Government. 
By Charles Howard Shinn. New York. 1885. p. 274. 

' “The Californians punished theft more than murder, because 
men carried their lives about with them, and might defend 
them, but property left to itself was defenceless. Moreover, 
where every man was obliged to defend himself, and in a meas- 
ure to right his own wrongs, greater license was allowed in 
the employment of deadly weapons.”—Popular Tribunals. 
Volsi;-p.-t 19. 


Lawyers in Camp. 


“We needed no law,’ writes an old pioneer, ‘until the lawyers 
came’; and this idea is repeated in a thousand forms. ‘There 
were few crimes,’ says one correspondent, ‘until the courts with 
their delays and technicalities took the place of miners’ law.’ 
This is, in truth, the persistent prejudice against lawyers that 
has existed among frontiersmen in every age of the world.”— 
Shinn’s Mining Camps, p. 120. 


Mob Law. 


“The typical lynching occurred, indeed, in a community of 
Americans, where everybody was by habit disposed to joke in 
public and seem cheerful as he could, and to listen to all sorts 
of eloquence; but the affair itself was no expression of this 
formal joviality, nor yet of this submissiveness to oratorical 
leadership. It proceeded from a mood of utter revulsion 
against the accustomed good-humor of the camp. It was re- 
garded as a matter of stern, merciless, business necessity. It 
was unconscious of any jocular character. Disorderly lynching 
affairs in some few cases, do, indeed, appear to have been mere 
drunken frolics. But nearly all, even of the most disorderly 
affairs, and that, too, where their cruelty was most manifest, 
had in them no element of the merely jocular. They expressed 
an often barbarous fury.”—Califormia: A Study of American 
Character. By Josiah Royce. Boston. 1886. 

“An American miner assaulted a Spaniard at Condemned 
Bar; and the Spaniard in self-defense wounded the miner. 
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The mob spirit was aroused and the miners determined that 
the Spaniard should be hanged. Acting on the advice of the 
camp judge, who thought the act justifiable, the Spaniard at- 
tempted to escape by jumping into the river and was shot. 
A bystander pronounced the proceedings an outrage, and was 
at once killed by the mob, which even talked of hanging their 
judge.” Bancroft’s Popular Tribunals. Vol. i, p. 532. 

“All gradations, we have said, can be found in the popular 
justice of the mines, from the most orderly and wisely con- 
ducted expression of outraged popular sentiment which is in 
any way possible outside of the forms of law, down to the 
most brutal and disgraceful outbursts of mob fury. I wish 
that the latter class of incidents had been rarer than one actually 
finds them.”—Royce’s California. 


Unique Trial. 


“Abbott also tells that he was about to be hanged without 
trial on suspicion of having stolen a belt of gold. One of his 
friends leveled a gun on the crowd and swore to shoot the man 
that put a rope on Abbott’s neck. Abbott had accused one 
of the men in the crowd of the theft. The miners finally 
agreed to put Abbott and the man he had accused in a tunnel, 
by themselves, where they were to remain until one of them 
confessed. Abbott’s friend managed to give him, unobserved 
by the miners, a gun. Inside the tunnel Abbott leveled this gun 
at the head of the man he thought guilty. The fellow con- 
fessed and produced the stolen gold.”—Abbott’s Recollections 
of a California Pioneer, p. 99. . 


Miners. 


The stormy rush with which these young miners swept into 
the country may be judged from the following: In February, 
1848, there were 2,000 Americans in California; December, 
1849, there were 53,000; by 1854 there were 300,000.—Shinn’s 
Mining Camps, p. 132. 

Five men stopped to camp beside a gulch, and naturally tested 
the gravel. It was a remote place and proved very rich. It 
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was a week before another prospector came near them—but 
thirteen days from the time they had stopped to camp there 
were eight thousand miners in the new town; and the camp 
was named Columbia. 

“It was a mad, furious race for wealth, in which men lost 
their identity almost, and toiled and wrestled, and lived a fierce, 
riotous, wearing, fearfully excited life; forgetting home and 
kindred; abandoning old steady habits; acquiring all the rest- 
lessness, craving for stimulant, unscrupulousness, hardihood, 
impulsive generosity, and lavish ways, which have puzzled the 
students of human nature who have undertaken to portray or 
to analyze that extraordinary period.”—Parson’s Life of Mar- 
shall. 

“The early camps of California did more than merely to 
destroy all fictitious social standards. They began at once to 
create new bonds of human fellowship. The most interesting 
of these was the social and spiritual significance given to the 
partnership idea. It soon became almost as sacred as the 
marriage-bond. The exigencies of the work of mining-claims 
required two or three persons to labor together if they would 
utilize their strength to the best advantage. The legal contract 
of partnerships, common in settled communities, became, under 
these circumstances, the brother-like tie of ‘pard’-nership, 
sacred by camp custom, protected by camp-law; and its few 
infringements were treated as crimes against every miner.”— 
Shinn’s Mining Camps, p. 111. 

“Those who were very fortunate often indulged in curious 
and expensive whims and ‘extravaganzas,’ feeling sure that 
their claims would continue to yield treasure. They bought 
the costliest broadcloth, drank the finest wines, and smoked the 
best brands of cigars. . . . Men who had been brought up to 
keep sober, and earn sixteen dollars a month and save half 
of it, went to California, found rich claims, earned several 
hundred dollars a month—of which they might have saved 
three-fourths—but spent every cent in riotous living. Men 
who had been New York hod-carriers paid out ten dollars a 
day for canned fruits and potted meats. But only a few years 
later, when the surface placers were all exhausted, these same 
unkempt sybarites returned to beans and pork, strapped up 
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their blankets, and made prospect tours to other regions, taking 
their reverses more placidly than one could have thought pos- 
sible.”—-Shinn’s Mining Camps, p. 139. 

“Sickness was an expensive pastime in those days, and to 
indulge in some diseases was much more costly than in others. 
The fee-bill of the San Francisco medical society, organized 
June 22nd, 1850, gives the prices for various visits and opera- 
tions ranging from $16—one ounce—the lowest, to $1,000. A 
single visit was $32; for every hour detained, $32 additional; 
advice $50 to $100; night visits as consulting physicians $100; 
for various specified operations from $500 to $1,000... . At 
Yeates’ rancho, in 1849, a man died. He had two yoke of 
cattle and a large quantity of provisions in his wagon. Dr. 
Sparks took care of him, and when he died claimed the cattle 
and wagon for the doctor’s bill. Dr. Sparks was soon taken 
sick and Dr. Clinton took care of him. Sparks died and Clin- 
ton took cattle, wagon, provisions and all the property Sparks 
had, for his bill.’"—California Inter Pocula, p. 351. 


Finding Gold. 


“Near Downieville, John Sykes sank a hole as deep as a 
man working alone would dare go, and got such a poor showing 
that he sold out to three miners for $100. Two feet deeper 
the new owners began to take out gold; and in sixty days took 
out $60,000.”—Autobiography of Charley Peters, p. 207. 

“Many of the miners decline washing the top dirt at all, but 
try to reach as quickly as possible the bed-rock, where are 
found the richest deposits of gold. The bed-rock, which in 
this vicinity is of slate, is said to run through the entire range, 
lying in distances varying from a few feet to eighty or ninety 
below the surface of the soil. Many holes, which had been 
excavated and prepared for working at great expense, caved 
in during the heavy rains of the fall and winter.’—The Shir- 
ley Letters from California Mines in 1851-52. By Mrs. Louise 
Amelia Knapp Smith Clappe. 

(These letters, written from the mines, appeared in the 
Pioneer Magazine of 1854-55 under the pen name of Dame 
Shirley; and were first reprinted by Thomas C. Russell, San 
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Francisco, 1922. The Shirley Letters are a unique and valuable 
source for gathering color and intimacies of early camp life. 
Even Bret Harte borrowed from Dame Shirley.) 

Until the miners began to catch on to the tricks that the 
rivers played with gold they would work both sides of a stream 
where there was a bar. Ryan in his Personal Adventures tells 
of working almost by the side of a man who was growing rich 
while others near him had no luck at all. 

Dame Shirley tells of one pan of dirt at Rich Bar that con- 
tained $1,500. 

Three Mexicans, prospecting in Bear Valley, south of 
Sonora, took out $200,000 in a week. Fearing that the claim 
would be taken from them because they were “Greasers” 
they entered into partnership with four American miners 
who had treated them kindly ; and from a hole twelve feet deep 
and twenty feet square the seven men in twenty days removed 
$400,000. A month later over three thousand miners were on 
the ground; but before another month had passed the diggings 
were abandoned—played out—Autobiography of Charley 
Peters, p2-131. 

“Men, in some cases, pulled up bunches of grass from the 
gulches and hillsides, shaking them into buckets, thus obtaining 
many pounds of gold; one miner gained $16,000 thus in five 
weeks. Another miner cleaned up $18,000 in one day’s labor 
with pan and pick.”—Shinn’s Mining Camps, p. 119. 

Two other newcomers at Marysville found a thirty pound 
nugget and immediately returned to the States for the purpose 
of exhibiting it at fifty cents a look; all told, they had been in 
California less than thirty days. Near Kelsey, El Dorado 
County, a newcomer sat watching a miner clean up his sluice 
boxes. The miner threw away a large stone; the newcomer 
picked it up: it was a shell of quartz containing a yelk of gold 
weighing two pounds.—Bancroft in California Inter Pocula. 

“The secret of Clarke’s success in finding rich diggings was 
that he had no theory, but that he would go around prospecting 
in the most inconceivable places, untrammeled by the laws of 
science or even by the likelihood of auriferous distribution. 
His knowledge of cause and effect began and stopped at the 
proposition that if he drank too much whisky he would get 
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drunk, and he was very assiduous in demonstrating the truth 
of his proposition.”—Gold and Sunshine: Reminiscences of 
Early California. By Col. James J. Ayers. Boston, 1922. 

The miners believed that “drunken sailors” were blessed with 
luck. Clarke was a sailor, and one night while drunk fell into 
a gulch, and in trying to climb out tore up the ground. The 
next morning he saw that he had uncovered gold; and from this 
claim in two weeks took out $70,000. This camp became 
known as Steep Gulch and was mined for ten years. Ten 
years later a nugget weighing 28 pounds was found sticking in 
a bank where it had been overlooked—Charley Peters’ Auto- 
biography. 

“Tt is difficult to understand why gold remained so long 
undiscovered in California, considering that so much of it was 
on the surface, even in those parts of the country already in- 
habited by whites. . . . Some of the best diggings have been 
discovered by market gardeners, who have chosen some ap- 
parently valueless tract for the purpose of cabbage growing. 
. . . For four years Holden’s acre of cabbage ground has been 
worked with great profit, pieces of gold of many pounds each 
have been taken from it.”—Marryat’s Mountains and Mole- 
hills, p. 279. 


Interrupted Burial. 


The following story is also told by Marryat: “One of the 
miners died, and having been much respected, it was determined 
to give him a regular funeral. A digger in the vicinity, who, 
report said, had once been a powerful preacher in the United 
States, was called upon to officiate ; and after ‘drinks all round,’ 
the party proceeded with becoming gravity, to the grave, which 
had been dug at a distance of a hundred yards from the camp. 
When this spot was reached, the officiating minister commenced 
with an extempore prayer, during which all knelt round the 
grave. So far all was well; but the prayer was unnecessarily 
long, and at last some of those who knelt, began, in an ab- 
stracted way, to finger the loose earth that had been thrown up 
from the grave. It was thick with gold; and an excitement was 
immediately apparent in the kneeling crowd. Upon this the 
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preacher stopped, and inquiringly said, ‘Boys, what’s that? 
Gold!’ he continued, ‘and the richest kind of diggings—the con- 
gregation are dismissed!’ The poor miner was taken from his 
auriferous grave and was buried elsewhere, while the funeral 
party, with the parson at their head, lost no time in prospect- 
ing the new digging.”—p. 324. Charley Peters’ Autobiography 
tells the same story but says the funeral was postponed until 
the claims had been staked. 


Miners’ Rights. 


“Nothing was sacred: all rights were subject to the claims 
of the miner. Many a case occurred, where the entire town 
was moved to an adjacent spot, and every inch of the soil on 
which it stood was sluiced away from grass-roots to bed-rock. 
In many other cases, the miners thought it better to tunnel un- 
derneath, and work out the layers of rich gravel as best they 
could; though this sometimes caused disasters, and buildings 
slid from their foundations.”—Shinn’s Mining Camps, p. 265. 

The State courts of early California decided that “all per- 
sons who settle for agricultural purposes upon any mining land 
in California so settle at their own risk.” Many early farms 
were literally washed away by miners. 


Dances in Camp. 


“It was a strange sight to see a party of long-bearded men, 
in heavy boots and flannel shirts, going through all the steps 
and figures of the dance with so much spirit, and often with 
a great deal of grace, hearty enjoyment depicted on their dried- 
up, sunburned faces, and revolvers and bowie knives glancing 
in their belts; while a crowd of the same rough-looking cus- 
tomers stood around, cheering them on to greater efforts, and 
occasionally dancing a step or two quietly on their own account. 
Dancing parties such as these were very common, especially 
in smaller camps where there was no such general resort as 
the gambling saloons of the larger towns. Whenever a fiddler 
could be found to play, a dance was got up. Waltzes and polkas 
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were not so much in fashion as the lancers, which appeared to 
be very generally known, and, besides, gave plenty of exercise 
to the light fantastic toes of the dancers, for here men danced, 
as they did everything else, with all their might; and to go 
through the lancers in such company was a very severe gym- 
nastic exercise. The absence of ladies was a difficulty which 
was very easily overcome, by a simple arrangement whereby 

it was understood that every gentleman who had a patch on 
a certain part of his inexpressibles should be considered a lady 
for the time being. These patches were rather fashionable, 
and were usually large squares of canvas, showing brightly on 
a dark ground, so that the ‘ladies’ of the party were as con- 
spicuous as if they had been surrounded by the usual quantity 
of white muslin.”—Borthwick’s Gold Hunters, chapter XXI. 


Use of Oaths. 


“I think that I have never spoken to you of the mournful 
extent to which profanity prevails in California. You know 
that at home it is considered vulgar for a gentleman to swear; 
but I am told that here it is absolutely the fashion, and that 
people who never uttered an oath in their lives while in the 
‘States,’ now clothe themselves with curses as with a garment.” 
—The Shirley Letters, p. 79. 


Women in the Cambs. 


“Society was masculine, and most of the men were under 
forty. In the spring of 1849 there were but fifteen women 
in San Francisco. . . . Bearded and weather-bronzed miners 
stood for hours in the streets to get a glimpse of a child at 
play. Ac a little later period, there were plenty of women 
who were ‘vile libels on their sex’; but the reverence that Cali- 
fornians of the gold era paid to respectable women has re- 
ceived a tribute of admiring praise from all observers. Men 
often traveled miles to welcome ‘the first real lady into camp.’ ” 
—Shinn’s Mining Camps, p. 137. 

A very fine camp hotel had been built at Rich Bar. Every- 
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thing was packed in at a freight charge of forty cents per 
pound. It was built by gamblers as a house of prostitution. 
Dame Shirley says: “To the lasting honor of miners be it 
written, the speculation proved a decided failure. . . . These 
unhappy members of a class, to one of which the tenderest 
words that Jesus ever spake were uttered, left in a few weeks, 
absolutely driven away by public opinion. The disappointed 
gamblers sold the house to its present proprietor for a few 
hundred dollars.”—p. 39. 


Hanging of a Woman. 


“Joe Cannon, a respected miner, while drunk broke into the 
house of a Mexican girl, the mistress of a monte dealer. She 
killed him. This was in Downieville, July 5th, 1851. Five 
thousand men gathered in the town, angrily demanding pun- 
ishment of the murderess. She was young, ‘scarcely five feet 
high, with a slender symmetrical figure, agile and extremely 
graceful in her movements. . . . Her name was Juanita... . 
And now when the enraged miners with a blow of the fist burst 
her door and stood before her, Juanita manifested not the slight- 
est fear; and yet she knew she must die. . . . Probably in the 
history of mobs there was never a form of trial more farcical 
than this.’ She was put on a pavilion in the center of the town 
and ‘twelve men responded eagerly to the call for a jury. 
. .. . A humane physician, Dr. Cyrus D. Aiken, mounted the 
stand and testified that she was not in a fit condition to be 
hanged. What such testimony had to do with the case nobody 
knew or cared. A howl of disapproval followed; the good 
doctor was driven from the stand, from the town, and dared 
not return or show himself for several days. A Mr. Thayer 
of Nevada attempted a speech on behalf of the prisoner... 
but he was beaten off the platform—ay, kicked from the tri- 
bunal; and on reaching the crowd without, where a passage- 
way was opened for him, he was kicked along this gauntlet 
out of town. ... So Juanita was tried... . She twisted up 
her long black tresses, smoothed her dress, placed the noose 
over her head and arranged the rope in a proper manner, and 
finally, lifting her hands, which she refused to have tied, ex- 
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claimed Adois, Sefores! and the fatal signal was given.”— 
Popular Tribunals. Vol. i, p. 577 seq. 

“All accounts make her (Juanita) a woman of considerable 
beauty, of some intelligence and vivacity, and of a still quite 
youthful appearance; and she seems to have been a person 
not at all despised in the camp. . . . One who fancies that the 
fair prisoner was overwhelmed with abject terror all this while 

“— does not know her race. That same afternoon she was to suffer, 
and when the time came, she walked out very quietly and 
amiably, with hair neatly braided, stepped up to the improvised 
gallows, and made a short speech, in which she bade them all 
a cheerful farewell, and said that she had no defense for her 
crime, save that she had been made very angry by Cannon 
and would surely do the same thing again if she were to be 
spared, and were again to be as much insulted by anybody. 
Then she adjusted her own noose and cheerfully passed away.” 
—Royce’s California, p. 368 seq. 

(This account was gathered by Prof. Royce from the ac- 
count of an eye-witness appearing in a San Francisco news- 
paper. ) 

When the Mexican girl, Juanita, was brought forth at 
Downieville, voices were heard to cry, “Give her a fair trial 
and hang her!” 


The Spaniard’s Calmness. 


Besides the illustration of indifference to death given by 
Juanita, there are many instances confirming the Spaniard’s 
same calm attitude in the face of the rope. A Spaniard who 
understood no English was abusively sentenced to be hanged 
by a judge at San Jose in 1850, who demanded of the prisoner 
in broken Spanish if he understood. “ ... evidently he did 
understand, for with the characteristic nonchalance of his 
race, he replied, illustrating by signs and gurglings the hanging 
and choking process: ‘Yes, sir, I am to be hanged at a rope’s 
end; strangled, so; it is nothing; thank you.’ ”—California In- 
ter Pocula, p. 656. 

The Shirley Letters tell of a young Spaniard who begged for 
the rope to escape the whip. 
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Auburn, 


The description of the founding of Auburn is taken from 
California Illustrated, by a “returned” miner. 


Greasers. 


Oddly enough, this name was first applied in the early Cali- 
fornia trading days by the Spaniards to the Americans and 
English because they bought hides and tallow; and the latter 
returned the compliment because the Californians sold it.— 
Califorma Pastoral. By Hubert Howe Bancroft. San Fran- 
cisco. 1888. p. 290. 

“This tendency to despise, abuse, and override the Spanish- 
American, may well be called one of the darkest threads in the 
fabric of Anglo-Saxon frontier government.’—Shinn’s Mining 
Camps, p. 218. 

“The zeal of General Smith in proposing to exclude foreign- 
ers from the mines gave countenance to a class which stood 
prepared to achieve it by forcible measures. A number of iso- 
lated affairs took place, chiefly in ejecting Spanish-Americans 
from desirable claims, which the usurpers proceeded to work 
with a tacit approval of their countrymen.”—Bancroft’s His- 
tory of California. Vol. vi, p. 403. 


Basques. 


It may be interesting to note that among the Spanish Basques 
neither lawyers nor priests are permitted to represent the 
people legislatively, because, say the Basques, members of these 
professions are always on the side of tyranny. 


Joaquin Murieta. 


California’s most famous bandit was the young Spaniard 
Joaquin Murieta. “He was but a few months more than twen- 
ty-one years of age when he died, and his brilliant career of 
crime occupied him less than three years. His manner was 
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frank and cordial; his voice silvery and though so youthful 
in appearance there was that about him which made him both 
loved and feared, and which impressed both friend and stranger 
alike with profound respect. Murieta had higher aims than 
mere revenge and pillage. His continuous conflicts with mili- 
tary and civil authorities, and armed populace, would in any 

_ other country in America have been dignified with the term 
revolution. It is easy to see that he regarded himself rather 
as a champion of his country than as an outlaw. Joaquin, 
when in his seventeenth year, became enamoured of the beau- 
tiful dark-eyed Rosita Felix, who was of Castilian descent, 
and sweet sixteen; she returned his passion with all the ardor 
of her nature. Her hard-grained old father on discovering 
this amour flew into a rage and would have vented it upon the 
boy had he not taken flight. Rosita followed her lover to the 
northern wilderness, assisted him in his efforts at honest liv- 
ing, attended him, through all the perils of his unlawful achieve- 
ments.” 

Joaquin at first was an honest miner; but a party of Ameri- 
cans entered his cabin, warned him from the camp, beat him 
unconscious and assaulted his wife. Soon afterward Joaquin 
rode into a camp on a horse that he had borrowed from his 
brother; he was accused of having stolen the horse from a 
miner, protested his innocence, said that he had borrowed the 
horse. 

“He was pulled from the saddle, and amid cries of ‘kill the 
thief, hang the greaser,’ they hurriedly carried him to the 
rancho of his brother, whom they summarily launched into 
eternity from the limb of a neighboring tree. Joaquin was 
stripped, bound to the same tree, and flogged. He looked 
around and stamped the features of each of his persecutors 
on the tabiets of his memory. When the executioners had 
finished their work, they departed, leaving him with his dead. 
It was then that Joaquin Murieta registered his oath of venge- 
ance which he so relentlessly kept.” 

There are countless stories of his appalling audacity and 
cruelty and unexpected kindnesses. Sometimes there were as 
many as eighty horsemen attending him, at other times he 
rode alone into towns and camps. He, and his even more 
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ferocious lieutenant, Three-Fingered Jack, were surprised by 
rangers and killed. 

“For purposes of identification, the head of Joaquin and 
the mutilated hand of Three-Fingered Jack, were severed from 
the bodies, and, preserved in spirits, were brought to San Fran- 
cisco in August 1853. The head was placed on exhibition, as 
the following notice, which appeared in the papers of the city 
on the 18th of August, and for several days following, will 
show : 

Joaquin’s Head is to be seen at 
King’s, Corner of Halleck and 
Sansome Streets. 
Admission one dollar.” 
—Bancroft’s California Pastoral, p. 645 seq. 


Brutal Execution. 


“The execution was conducted by the jury, and was per- 
formed by throwing the cord, one end of which was attached 
to the neck of the prisoner, across the limb of a tree standing 
outside of the Rich Bar graveyard, when all who felt disposed 
to engage in so revolting a task lifted the poor wretch from 
the ground in the most awkward manner possible. The whole 
affair, indeed, was a piece of cruel butchery, though that was 
not intentional, but arose from the ignorance of those who 
made the preparations. In truth, life was only crushed out of 
him by hauling the writhing body up and down, several times 
in succession, by the rope, which was wound round a large 
bough of his green-leaved gallows. Almost everybody was 
surprized at the severity of the sentence, and many, with their 
hands on the cord, did not believe even then that it would be 
carried into effect, but thought that at the last moment the 
jury would release the prisoner and substitute a milder pun- 
ishment. Many of the drunkards, who form a large part of 
the community on these bars, laughed and shouted as if it 
were a spectacle got up for their particular amusement. A 
disgusting specimen of intoxicated humanity, struck with one 
of those luminous ideas peculiar to his class, staggered up to 
the victim, who was praying at the moment, and, crowding a 
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dirty rag into his almost unconscious hand, in a voice broken 
by drunken hiccough, tearfully implored him to take his ‘han- 
kercher,’ and if he were innocent (the man had not denied his 
guilt since first accused) to drop it as soon as he was drawn 
up into the air, but if guilty not to let it fall on any account. 
“The body of the criminal was allowed to hang for some 
“hours after the execution. It had commenced storming in 
the earlier part of the evening, and when those whose business 
it was to inter the remains arrived at the spot, they found 
them enwrapped in a soft white shroud of feathery snowflakes, 
as if pitying Nature had tried to hide from the offended face 
of Heaven the cruel deed which her mountain-children had 
committed.”—The Shirley Letters, p. 155. 


Honesty of Miners. 


“T was in many camps down to 1854, and in none did I ever 
know of a theft of gold, and I heard of but one, and that was 
punished by a cat-o’-nine tails, which was afterward nailed 
to the center-post of a trader’s tent, as a warning to evil-doers.” 
—E. G. Waite, “Pioneer, Mining in California.” The Cen- 
tury Magazine. Vol. xx. 

William T. Coleman, Chairman of the San Francisco Vigi- 
lance Committees of 1851, 1856 and 1857, relates that when he 
went to the mines in the summer of ’49 he “noticed large piles 
of goods outside the stores and tents, unprotected, and I asked 
if they were left out all night and were safe. The answers 
were all affirmative. The doors of houses had no locks, or 
they were unused; the tents had no fastenings, yet there were 
no losses of property, as every trespasser knew that in theft 
he would hazard his life. This I afterwards found was the 
condition all over the country. The miner without fear or 
hesitation would leave his bag of gold-dust under his pillow and 
go to his camp for a day’s work. Reports of robberies and as- 
saults soon became common.”—“San Francisco Vigilance Com- 
mittees.” The Century Magazine. Vol. xxi. 

“The fact is that the Americans who precipitated themselves 
upon California at that time were the very flower of the 
American people. They were young men, or men in the very 
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prime and vigor of manhood, for the trip at that period, both 
by land and sea, presented difficulties which had charms only 
for the supple and adventurous.”’—Col. Ayers in Gold and 
Sunshine, p. 341. 

One ’49er records that a gold watch and chain being found 
on a trail near camp, it was suspended by the finder to a 
branch of a tree overhanging the trail and remained there 
several days until the owner himself chanced by. 

“It is simply and literally true that there was a short 
time in California, in 1848, when crime was almost absolutely 
unknown, when pounds and pints of gold were left unguarded 
in tents and cabins, or thrown down on the hillsides, or handed 
about through a crowd for inspection. Men have told me that 
they have known as much as a wash-basinful of gold-dust to 
be left on the table, in an open tent, while the owners were 
at work in their claim a mile distant.”—Shinn’s Mining Camps, 
p.sll9, 


Depression in °49, 


The very brief business depression that fell upon California 
in the winter of 49 was preceded by a most sensational up- 
ward rise of values. “The mining districts soon became almost 
destitute of provisions, and the country impassable in conse- 
quence of the immense fall of rain. There was a reported. 
scarcity of flour, and it rose in one day at San Francisco, from 
$16 to $40 per barrel, and in the mines from 30 cents to $1.50 
per pound. ... Many kinds of goods had become extremely 
scarce, and were selling at exorbitant prices... . The in- 
terior, or mining region, were entirely destitute, and merchants 
were in town from every point, trying to contract for the 
transportation of goods. Teamsters knew the country to be 
impassable, and although as high as $50, and even $100 per 
100 pounds was offered for a distance of fifty miles, no one 
would make the attempt. The consequence was that miners 
were driven into town in many cases to prevent starvation. 
. . . Business was transacted on a gigantic scale, and with an 
indomitable energy, but with a recklessness unparalleled... . 
A revulsion was inevitable. . . . All found themselves over- 
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whelmed with liabilities, and, with a very few exceptions, none 
could even make a fractional dividend in favor of their credi- 
tors.”—California Illustrated. 

“Lumber, worth $400 per thousand one month, would not 
pay for the freight four months later ; tobacco, once worth two 
dollars a pound, was tossed into the street. Saleratus fluc- 
tuated between twenty-five cents and $15 per pound. The 
entire community was dependent for food and clothing upon 
other communities thousands of miles distant. And the rate 
of interest was ten per cent. per month.”—Shinn’s Mining 
Camps. 


Masquerades. 


“Several doorkeepers were in attendance, to whom each man 
as he entered delivered up his knife or pistol, receiving a check 
for it, just as one does for his cane or umbrella at the door of 
a picture gallery. Most men drew a pistol from behind their 
back, and very often a knife along with it; some carried their 
bowie-knife down the back of their neck, or in their breast; 
demure, pious-looking men, in white neckcloths, lifted up the 
bottom of their waistcoats, and revealed the butt of a revolver; 
others, after having already disgorged a pistol, pulled up the 
leg of their trousers, and abstracted a huge bowie-knife from 
the leg of their boots... . If any man declared that he had 
no weapon, the statement was so incredible that he had to sub- 
mit to be searched.”—-Borthwick’s Gold Hunters. Chapter iv. 


Fires. 


San Francisco was five times destroyed by fire in three years. 
The first was the least serious. 

“The first of the series took place early on Christmas Eve, 
1849, after one of those nights of revelry characterizing the 
flush days. It started in Denison’s exchange, in the midst of 
the gambling district, on the east side of the plaza, next to the 
Parker House, the flames being observed about 6 a.m., Decem- 
ber 24th... . Although the weather was calm, the flames 
spread to the rear and sides among the tinder walls that filled 
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the block, till the greater part of it presented a mass of flames. 
So scorching was the heat that houses on the opposite side 
of the street, and even beyond, threatened to ignite. Fortu- 
nately the idea occurred to cover them with blankets, which 
were kept freely saturated. One merchant paid one dollar 
a bucket for water to this end; others bespattered their walls 
with mud. . . . Buckets and blankets might have availed little, 
however, but for the prompt order to pull down and blow up a 
line of houses, and so cut off food for the flames. . . . While 
the fire was still smoldering, its victims could be seen busily 
planning for new buildings. Within a few days many of the 
destroyed resorts had been replaced with structures better than 
their predecessors. Toward the end of January, 1850, not a 
vestige of the fire remained. Cornwall contracted to raise the 
exchange within fifteen days, or forfeit $500 for every day 
in excess of the term.”—Bancroft’s History of California. 
Vol. vi. Footnote. p. 202. 

Ryan in his Personal Adventures, vol. ii, p. 405, records: 
“While the fire was still burning, one of the parties who had 
lost most heavily by the conflagration bargained for and re- 
purchased lumber to rebuild his house, and before six o’clock 
the same evening, he had concluded and signed a contract with 
a builder to reconstruct his house in sixteen days, under a 
penalty.” 


CoNCLUSION 


“, . After all, however, our lesson is an old and simple one. 
It is the State, the Social Order, that is divine. We are all 
but the dust, save as this social order gives us life. When we 
think it our instrument, our plaything, and make our private 
fortunes the one object, then this social order rapidly becomes 
vile to us; we call it sordid, degraded, corrupt, unspiritual, and 
ask how we may escape from it forever. But if we turn again 
and serve the social order, and not merely ourselves, we soon 
find that what we are serving is simply our own highest spirit- 
ual destiny in bodily form. It is never truly sordid or corrupt 
or unspiritual ; it is only we that are so when we neglect our 
duty.”—Royce’s California, p. 501. 
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